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A CONFESSION - 

Several motives have contributed to bring this book 
into existence at this time. '> , 

One of the most compelling is the need to state! in 
language clear, simple, and emphatic, an 'unqualified 
belief in the divinity of Jesus Christ, and His Atone- 
ment on Calvary; and to assert a sincere desire for 
Christian unity in opposition to further breaks from the 
Churches, seeing that : 

The Church's one Foundation 
Is Jegus Christ her Lord. 

That any Christian, whatever his persuasion or label, 
could ever flirt with unbelief in the divinity of the 
Master, could ever question that our Lord's Body was 
broken for him, or His Blood shed for him, or could 
wish to set up a new separatist religious denomination 
in these days of increasing coalition — when those in 
the front-line are all generally agreed on unity of 
command — is unthinkable I Our need is not for a 
new denomination, but a new determination ! Lunatics 
never unite. Seeing that our country is crowded with 
half-empty churches — gifts to God in widows’ mites — 
a new sect or a new denomination would be For 
Lunatics Only. 

Some, who did not read For Sinners Only with care 
or sympathy, felt there was not enough about the 
Atonement, although belief in the Cross of Christ was 
expressed in many places, and numerous stories were 
told of men and women in whose lives the Atonement 
was becoming strikingly effective. Furthermore, it 
was shown quite clearly on page 58 of For Sinners 
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Only that the* Movement began in a \asion of the 
Crucified, Who had made full satisfaction for the sins 
of the world, a doctnne which 'Trank'' knew as a 
boy, which his church behcicd and which that day 
became a great reality for him That any Christian, 
after reading the foregoing and other passages in For 
Sinners Only, could think a Christian writer was trying 
to obliterate the Atonement, as incomprehensible 
Take away the Cross of Christ, and what is left? 

* What can wash away my tin ? 

* { Nothing but the blood of Jesus 

I had taken the Atonement for granted — from the 
moment of my change-direction nght, y cars before I 
wrote ror Sinners Only or met the Oxford Groups 
Only after the publication of that book was my belief 
in the Atonement questioned It caused me some 
astonishment, for I had not written a book about the 
Atonement, or the Virgin Birth, or the Star of Bethle- 
hem or the Incarnation, or the Transfiguration, or 
the Miracles, or the Sacraments of the Gospels And 
so none of these chapters in our Lord's life was dwelt 
upon, though all were, of course, accepted by the 
wnter 

For Sinners Only described a company of fenent 
Life Changers who in an agnostic age, had the temerity 
tobehevem the New Testament, and were endeavouring 
in an uncompromising manner to put their belief into 
practice, with some rather amazing results Not until 
quenes as to the Atonement began to come in — some, 
though not all, from quarters definitely suspect, that 
is to say, from persons who were masking their own 
compromise on punty or honest} or unselfishness or 
Christian love by attacking their challengers (defence 
by attack) rather than by allowing the Atonement to 
cleanse their own spiritual life — not until then did I 
realise how little the public knew of the Atonement, 
or how suddenly general was the desire for more 
information 
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Had I realised this, I might have written ) ears ago a 
treatise on the* subject — were I competent to have done 
so There are, 1 believe, some fort) theories of the 
Atonement But as the Church has never taken a 
theory and formulated it into a doctrine, I am 
unable to do what she has found impossible to 
achieve 

My own simple belief is that m the Atonement 
something stupendous was revealed to man, and some- 
thing tremendous done in the Eternal— and in me 1 
I regard the Atonement as the meeting-place of God s 
holy love and man's sin, where the Blood of Clinst — 
His life — is offered in loving sacrifice to the cause 
of the Kingdom of Heaven Through this sacrifice I 
became a member of that Kingdom, cleansed from past 
sms, and, with my co-operation, saved from present 
temptations to sin # 

I do not believe that the Atonement was to appease 
the wrath of an angry God but to rescue the sinner 
while upholding essential and eternal laws of righteous 
ness 

God hates sin, but not sinners God was love 
before the Atonement, and m the Atonement He 
proved that love The devil delights to misrepresent 
God as angry with sinners instead of with sin, the 
devil's product God lores samts and sinners far 
beyond our capacity to love anybody or anything 

We had wandered from the path and lost ourselves 
ra sm, had severed our link with His loving power, 
had not realised our sonship He came to rescue us 
in our wanderings, to set our feet back on the holy 
path, to reunite us with Himself, as sons and daughters 
of the most High, and thus sacrificed Himself in the 
achievement For sin kills us all, not only the sinner, 
but the Saviour from sm 

Through faith in His loving sacnficial achievement 
on the Cross, and through sincere endeavour attended 
by many failures to follow the commands of that 
Divine Redeemer and Way-Shower, our incomparable 
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Lord, I know I am a new man in Christ Jesus; a new 
man who is still being saved from sin. 

Each day I see more clearly that the Atonement 
is the One Thing That Matters for this earth and for 
me. Looking to the Crucified we are justified by faith 
and not by works. But the Spirit of Him Who raised 
the Lord from the dead, now dwelling in us through 
faith in the Atonement, empowers us to be victorious 
over our former sins, and thus faith issues in fruitful 
works. 

My theory, then, if I dare to have a theory of so 
mighty an event in history— Christ crucified from the 
foundation of the world — is no more, and certainly no 
less, than that expressed by the old hymn which is 
acceptable to Protestants and Catholics, High Church 
and Low Church, Modernists and Fundamentalists : — 

There is^a green hill far away. 

Without a city wall. 

Where the dear Lord was crucified, 

Who died to save us all. 

We may not know, we cannot tell 
What pains He had to bear; 

But we believe it was for us 
He hung and suffered there. 



PART ONE 

NOR TONGUE NOR PEN CAN SHOW 



THE LIGHT OF THE WORLD 

Whom I saw — with c> os 
Which never have forgot, nor will forget 
Till Heaven's day shows me Him again — was one 
Of a commanding stature—bcautiful — 

Bearing such countenance as whoso gazed 
Must love or fear. Wine-colour shone His hair, 
Ghttcnng and waved — an aureole folded down, 

Its long rays lighted locks, which fell and flowed. 
Fair-parted from the middle of His head. 

After the manner of the Nazantes 

Even and dear His forehead , and the face 

Of dignity surpassing, pure and pale 

As the Greek's marble, but flushed frequently 

V» ith the bnght blood of manhood Nose and mouth 

Faultless for grace, and full and soft the beard. 

Forked, of the hazclled colour of His hair 
The great ej es blue and radiant , mild as sky 
Of spring time after ram, jet terrible 
As lightning leaping sudden from that sky. 

When He rebuked In admonition calm 
In tender hours each word like music's soul 
Heard past the sound 1 Not oft times seen to smile. 
More oft to weep , yet of a lofty cheer 
Commonly — nay, of playful raillery 
And swift wit softened with sweet gravity 
Straight-standing like a palm tree hands and limbs 
So moulded that the noblest copy them 
Among the Sons of Men fairest and first 

Sir Edwin Arnold • 


* With acknowledgments to Lady Arnold and the publishers of 
The Light oj the World Longmans, Green and Co , Ltd 



CHAPTER ] 


THE VISION 


Anybody might have found it, but- 
His whisper came to me 

* * * * * 

I was blind, I could not see 
In Thy marred visage, any grace, 

■But now the beauty of Thy face. 

In radiant vision, dawns on me 

W T Matson 


Com Fv*? 1S the J own HaU m Dorchester, above the 
of 5 Fr a ? Se ’ )? here the Hard y Players produced Tess 
death d UrhervtUes not l°ng before Thomas Hardy's 
Into that e 


tMm t S«¥ at i§ rou K °/ buildings the writer had just led a 
differ^’ rt jfbly-vitahsed Londoners, each representing a 
ojnerent phase of human activity, each apparently trans- 
wfv. j a recent and remarkable religious experience 
hinoTo ® tressed . m a way fresh, simple, and auto- 
* 1 , ° m l^gnage free from old-fashioned cant, 

b„i, ° d story that everybody knows and dis- 
believes, or only half believes 

^ ex ' convic t, had told his human story in a 
cnant manner, which advanced lum to mstant 
had sixteen years' prison experiences 
T)arrh d JSCr ®dit, includmg a period spent locally in 
PrtMTurt Gaol for punching a policeman's nose at 
,e , ar b°ur He had also " inside ’* expenence of 
j famous penal establishments like Dartmoor and 
aidstonc Thumping the table, he demanded of his 
n men ce what power, since the law of England could 
c , P r °uuce it, could have changed him from a 
oaem Ishmael into a Chnst-lovmg, law-abiding British 


*5 
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" I believe that man,” said a retired detective, once 
a well known figure of authority m Scotland Yard, 
who sat in the large congregation Detectives are not 
easily convinced by ex-convicts Others found it 
difficult to believe he had ever been to prison 

Confident that he was not a failure, a consulting 
engmeer, small but virile, a modem Zaccheus standing 
on a raised dais, instead of being up a sycamore tree, 
told the assembly that he was a busmess man whose 
chief hobbies, apart from earning super tax rates of pay 
and playing much golf, had once been wane, women 
and song , he told how something had burst into his 
life, entirely changing his outlook, his direction, and 
his interests while giving him such absolute peace and 
assurance that he could now broadcast to the world 
at any tune, anywhere, this four word title — ONE 
THING I KNOW 

All spoke with a quiet note of confidence which 
earned conviction and brought us ever increasing con- 
gregations, until at last, our building — the large Com 
Exchange — was inadequate to hold all comers There 
being no larger public hall available, some were turned 
away The whole town was deeply stirred because a 
handful of visitors night after night in public, had 
confidently declared — ONE THING I KNOW 


*' These people have something that we haven’t I ” 
We knew that was the uppermost thought m the 
mmds of many, Chnstians and worldlings, listening to 
us The writer had heard it expressed many times 
by different people, after similar meetings, at various 
orthodox and unorthodox places, in both hemispheres 
Before the week ended many local residents had 
joined us m the possession of the same exhilarating 
experience, and they too were ready boldly to pro- 
claim that positive truth which makes all the difference 
to life— ONE THING I KNOW 
But why Dorchester? 
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Merely because it provides a suitable illustration, for 
iJorchester is not outstanding A few weeks before, 
the wnter took a team of Life Changers among the 
“WM Bideford in De\ on There, perhaps a quarter 
of the adult population of the town came together one 
evening to hear our united declaration, told m a 
variety of wajs, in a variety of voices, yet the same 
simple, ringing message from half a dozen ordinary, 
everyday persons— ONE THING I KNOW 

The composition of the team was secondary, the 
message mattered Other congregations, equally large, 
equally stirred, are drawn together in various parts of 
the world and held together for long, interested hours 
by other witnesses, attentively held by the same 
simple, challenging announcement from tonic bands of 
witnesses, temporarily understudying the clergy, speak- 
“’S without notes, to a company of Christians and 
uorldlmgs, of an old fashioned belief which age cannot 
wither nor custom stale, spoken from a full heart and 
enriched by a fresh, vital and cleansing expen ence 


May we begin again p 

The scene is the Town Hall, Dorchester, above the 
Com Exchange 

On our right is the ex-convict, who has just shaken 
hands with the chairman for the morning, the Bishop 
of Salisbury We are faced by a big assembly of 
clergymen drawn from many parts of the diocese 
Mixing with them, free and fnendly, are many non 
conformist ministers Later, when the Bishop leaves, 
he invites a Baptist minister, the Rev E C Ker, to 
take charge A fnendly and uniting gesture 
The wnter s early training did not make him a hero- 
worshipper of bishops A leader of his own political 
part} could not finish a speech without holding up the 
Episcopal Bench to ndicule and pubhc contumely 
But he knew a man when he saw a man 1 
The Bishop of Salisbury is tall, his presence is 
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princely, he has much force of character, some of 
us quail when he looks our way His glance seems 
almost a scourge — a scourge of God — warning and com- 
manding, encouraging us to put away all obstacles 
to spirituality and concentrate on the supreme job of 
changing lives For he is that remarkable blend of 
a missionary’ bishop with burning evangelism wedded 
to High Church principles 

And now he is talking to his clergy about a certain 
book which, to the writers utter amazement, if not 
discomfiture, caused everywhere a commotion among 
sinners and saints — For Sinners Only The Bishop 
raises a laugh, when introducing the author, by saynng 
that he is either the biggest liar who ev er wrote a 
book ot bis stones of changed lues ment the most 
earnest consideration of the clergy As the Bishop has 
said it, the author wonders for a moment if, after all, 
he is a new Munchausen ll all that he wrote m For 
Sinners Only was but the imaginings of a modem 
journalist with a fertile brain 

He shakes himself remembers that the Bishop has 
been pmately complimentary and that for himself he 
had been scrupulously careful to make ev ery sentence 
square with a slowly awakened conscience — a con- 
science rendered still more activ e through reading the 
less friendly reviews He also remembers that those 
changed lives he described are still very much alive 
and still very vitally changed 
The benevolent smiles of the assembly show , too, 
that he is gnen the benefit of their belief, while the 
Bishop continues his waking up and shaking up address 
to his clergy , an address reminding the writer of 
certain conferences of journalists and advertising men 
called together when it was necessary to administer a 
thorough going dressing-down or shaking up to keep 
his newspaper abreast of its unresting rivals 


And now the Bishop is sav mg heart -searching things 
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which strike us the more as they come from a Master 
in Israel and a leader of the Church of Jesus Christ. 
He is reminding his clergy how they had prayed and 
prayed again for a revival; and yet no noticeable 
revival had visited their churches. Instead, they had 
observed a spirit of defeatism creeping over organised 
religion. 

In some places they saw their congregations dropping 
away, some to the godless life of the average worldling, 
and some even into the snare of Communism. 

Into this situation had suddenly come the pheno- „ 
menon of the Groups, a revival of religion coming from 
a direction totally unexpected. These Life-Changers, 
associated with no church in particular, were unques- 
tionably being used in many places to change other 
lives, especially the lives of those whose absence from 
the churches the clergy were often deploring. 

The Bishop’s voice took on a note of sternness and 
sorrow. The clergy of his diocese must not shrug their 
shoulders and oppose and discredit without investiga- 
tion. Above all, they must be careful not to repeat 
the mistake made with Wesley. Even allowing that a 
new religious phenomenon like this had its dangerous 
elements, they must become sympathetically awake to 
the central fact that It Was Changing Lives \ 

And here the Bishop made again our own point, by 
stressing that provocative note of confidence character- 
ising everyone of the new persuasion. A note which 
seemed new to our generation, though it was so 
prominent in early Christianity running all through 
the Acts of the Apostles, and expressed in that Greek 
word parrhcsia, so difficult to translate, which stood 
for the confident boldness of the early Christians. 

The writer listened to the burning words of the 
Bishop and long mused on their deep significance. 
Yes, he teas right l Parrhesia, or confident boldness — 
sometimes counterfeited by the successful criminal — - 
was the key-note of Christianity missing from much 
twentieth-century Church life and practice, though it 
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had been recaptured by bands of travelling Life- 
Changers Assuredly the Bishop had put his episcopal 
finger on the danger-spot, the pain point of utter weak- 
ness in modem preaching ; j et the sickness for which 
this generation could have the cure if it wished, a 
cure many had already found, and that which we were 
confidently asserting — ONE THING I KNOW 

Our faithless, perhaps not wilfully perverse, though 
bankrupt generation, was dying for need of this cure 
Many had died without it Everywhere people hun- 
gered, some openly, some secretly, for the confidence 
we claimed, and which they could assuredly have had, 
since God intended everyone to have it The Great 
Secret 1 The old, old inheritance that each genera- 
tion inherits, but cann ot enjoy until it has found its 
own golden key to its own golden gate of private 
entry 
But how? 

The answer must be given positively in this book, 
so that all who run may read and clearly understand 
Already many readers of For Stnners Only had informed 
the writer, some through his publishers, they had 
found the golden key to their own golden inheritance 
through reading his last book. Perhaps if he raised 
the curtain still higher on his own troubled past, and 
on the experiences of a selected few who were ready 
to be included for the sake of the Kingdom m a popular 
and intentionally discursive spiritual autobiography, 
he might hear of many more who in the future would 
sa> for the first time— ONE THING I KNOW 

For, though he may be the least worthy of the trans 
forming revelation, of one thing he is certain that 
Jesus is the Christ, the only begotten of the Father, 
the Lamb slam for us all, the Divmel> appointed 
Redeemer since the foundation of the world, and the 
solution of every human destiny 

Moreover, he is convinced that everyone may have a 
kindred positive assurance, and that he need not find 
the process of ascertaining either dull or disheartening 
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" Fear not, little flock, for it is the Father’s good 
pleasure to give you the Kingdom " 


Before re\ ealmg one important secret of his unshaken 
confidence^ in the Lord Jesus — " the faith and fire 
within us ” — and how it came to him, a journalist, of 
all unlikely persons , who had spent years on a popular 
daily newspaper, of all unlikely institutions, in Fleet 
Street, of all unlikely places, may he quote a few 
illuminating sentences from the Beloved Disciple? 

Except I shall see m his hands the print of the nails, 
and put my finger into the print of the nails, and put 
my hand into his side, I will not believe 

And after eight days . Jesus cometh, the doors 
being shut, and stooa m the midst and said, Peace be 
unto you 

Then said he to Thomas, Reach hither thy finger, 
and see my hands , and reach hither thy hand and put 
it into my side and be not faithless but believing 
Jesus saith unto him. Because thou hast seen me thou 
hast beheied blessed are they that hate not seen and yet 
hate believed 

Whence, then, this great confidence ? Why did the 
populace of Dorchester and Bideford and Louisville 
and Montreal and Vancouver and Toronto and other 
places visited by teams of changed men and women, 
listen in the mass to this type of witness? To the 
imperative rather than the apologetic mood in religion ? 
Were we claiming to have received a special mam 
festation of our Lord? 

Far from it ? With no apology, we were proclaiming 
confidence, resting on the inner witness of the Spirit of 
Jesus, Who is the difference between Christianity and 
other world religions, and Who always brings joy and 
peace in believing, the common experience of sur- 
rendered Christians for nineteen centuries 

Once we were blind, now we see Once we had been 
incredulous, not realising that the wisdom of God is 
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foolishness with man until he becomes a redeemec 
soul 

Or, as Charles Wesley put it to an old generation 
What we have felt and seen 
With confidence we tell 
And publish to the sons of men 
The signs infallible 

Was that really alP 

Not quite But it was sufficient, for Jesus Himself 
said ' Blessed are they that have not seen and yet hate 
believed I " 

***** 

Yet there did come a time in the early travels of 
a certain team when the Divine manifestation descended 
on one of them — perhaps the most unworthy From 
that tune onwards he knew more intimately what he 
had known before through faith and sometimes through 
the felt witness of the Holy Spirit Non he could 
complete Wesley's confident line “ What we ha\e 
felt " by saying 

“ What we have felt and seen " 

No longer was he one of the enviable company of 
whom our Lord said, “ Blessed are they that have not 
seen and yet have believed," for on a certain memor- 
able Sunday he saw, as many others have seen down 
through the Christian centuries, the curtain drawn 
aside and, because his need was so great, he too (like 
doubting Thomas, his stolid prototype) was granted 
visual proof — the incomparable Vision of Eternal 
Beauty, *' the Chief est among Ten Thousand ," 
the " altogether lovely " 1 

Here m modem England, in a Devonshire market 
town, earth's clouds twice dissolved, and He Who 
dwelleth in Light Unapproachable was twice beholden 
by one utterly un expectant and completely unworthy, 
m this jear of our Lord, Anno Domini, nineteen 
hundred and thirty three 

Once, when reading the Old Testament, his sensi 
tn eness had been repelled by that reference to our 
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suffering Lord, " He hath no form nor comeliness; and 
"hen we see Him there is no beauty that we should 
desire Him ” 

Perhaps true of our Lord on the Cross, but not of 
the One Who came on that wonderful day of the 
double manifestation 1 The King seen m His Beauty ! 
Beauty and Grace of Form unutterable. Exquisite 
Beauty of Colour. The Risen Lord as He was and 
surely is Infinite Beauty bej ond compare. 

" And last of all," said Paul the Apostle, " He was 
seen of me, as of one bom out of due time." 

Without presuming to paraphrase St. Paul's wonder- 
ful experience, though the text may not be entirely 
inappropriate, the writer prefers to declare : 

O thou art fairer than the evening air 
Clad m the beauty of a thousand stars. 
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THE PEN OR THE PULPIT 
* I felt so young so strong so sure of God 

Browning 

Those evening bells I those evening bells 
How many a tale their mnsic tells I 
Of youth and home and the sweet tame 
When last I heard their soothing chime 

Moore 

* • * * * 

Oft m the stilly night 

Ere slumbers ch a i n has bound me 
Fond memory brings the light 
Of other days around me 
The smiles and tears 
Of boyhood s years 

Moore 

Thirty years ago, as a boy, the writer regularly 
attended a village church in the Tsle of Wight and 
was occasionally conscious, during the preaching 
of a supernatural Presence or Influence charging the 
atmosphere with holy power 

In those days his young, decidedly inquisitive mind, 
and hypersensitive temperament, did not require 
the intellectual proof of Scripture claims which he 
demanded later The supernatural proof was present, 
invisibly convincing Intuitively he knew 

The preachers were varied — varied in size tone, and 
spirituality, in education and temperament , although 
he then assumed that a preacher was necessarily good 
because he occupied a pulpit, this juvenile mistake he 
has seen exposed m more lives than one including his 
own, since those formative days he has since learned 
never to take any man s goodness or wickedness for 
granted 


*4 
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ilisrilM sound" d f ra ?' old ,ell0 "' s wh ° 

"e impatiently” SfJ somnolent monotones, while 
sent ns P boS soundll hC Cra "' l,n S dock - Some 
had solved to th-1; y ‘ S,K P: some testy ones, who 
■'Be ye 2*° ™ r ?«T> satisfaction the injunction, 
woke us ” Sm no Y b ? D S«i ‘he pulpit and 

shake us mto v.nLfT" ° rde , r £ 1 - the nearest adult to 
"hen a churf. J? k v“ neSS ,'., F ' 0 ,,mc to come 
theatre sent us “o slSp™ keCp US a ' rake ' ,hou S K a 

ing theSS', r „ i " , ' m, f , ‘ ed the worship by command- 
subsequent ,X°, S . CCUrC f hymn-book and sing, awaking 
hook after tb,.',,,-,' re fi rets that he did not use the hymn- 
Another ta ! .notof Dav-id and the slung pebW 
and crawline^abo r l <: .i nS ' S - t< ; d on lra ">ng the pulpit 

■ and S veeehX ‘ lhe 2ft? ,D P ra >’- His ferWcy 
gave this hm. ? Sm an d , his odd surname, Tidswell, 
three atirli . a youthful shiver. He disliked ail 
the^asaee of>h hUS cx P r f s5e , d - Nevertheless, with 
this SSh ° f th f ye ? re ' he has developed some of 
evened?. h s , zea1, ls becoming a vegetarian, and has 
If ever ?°' ezed ll,erar y value in that quaint surname. 
Tidswell the T, Tec an ° thCr Crim ' novel - his hero may be 
Preacher interested us because of his shortness 
Uw. aiure and superabundant energy. That big family 
v r ^ tui S on a red cushion, endured a merry dance 
hn^r u « tin S through his exuberance. Often it worked 
. pciully near the edge, while the boy below waited 
impish expectation. One day that hope matured, 
he exulted. The Bible fell— and the red cushion 
xr e . * crashed, almost at his feet. A record sermon 1 
Nobody slept through it. 

Happy Bob " Harvey thrilled us most of all. He 
y as about five feet ten inches, with dark, greying hair ' 
and a happy, full-moon face, lined and tanned with 
mu ch deep-sea fishing, and a merry smile of unbounded 
confidence in the Lord. He spoke with a pleasing lisp 
hat his sermons were filled with the Spirit. Very 
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unconventional, he would sometimes welcome a hesitant 
I at e-comer peering in through the door with the 
encouraging invitation * 

" Come in, brother I can't save you, but the Lord 
can ! " 

Sound doctrine that J 

" Happy Bob " was a man mighty m prayer, and so 
completely surrendered to the Holy Spirit that his 
coming always electrified the church as well as crowded 
it He was a bubbling humorist — one of those rare 
preachers who could use sanctified humour without 
quenching the Spmt 

***** 

In those days there were some remarkable old 
Christian characters in the cluster of hamlets sur- 
rounding the writer's home Old Jimmy Belraan, 
the shepherd, loved Nonconformist prayer-meetings 
So did his fnend, Brother Wallis, the stone mason 
At one of their prayer meetings Jimmy Belman was 
praying most fervently that God would come down 
among them, when he picturesquely added, " Come, 
Lord, right down through the roof f Brother Walhs'U 
come and mend it up ” 

When a good preacher named Peter Labdon came 
along, Jimmy Belman begged him “ Not to put the 
fodder too high " That request, said the preacher, 
was never forgotten Never again did he preach over 
the heads of our villagers 

In the near-by hamlet of Apse Heath there lived a 
sombre old lay preacher who had become a tradition, 
so many quaint stones were told of him Here is 
one of the quaintest He had planned to preach at a 
Nonconformist chapel some six or eight miles away, 
and his ageing legs were his only means of locomotion 
He arrived very late, very hot, and 1 ery tired . too 
tired to give a humble apology As he entered the 
pulpit he surlily announced 

“ Fnends, I don't know if you be tired of waitin'. 

I know I be tired o’ comm'." i 
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Some of the Biblical names gave him trouble, as, for 
instance, Shadracli, Meshach, and Abednego, which he 
extemporised into Shake-Rags, Make-Rags, and About- 
to go 

***** 

The Isle of Wight was raided and captured almost 
entire about a century ago by a religious denomination 
strongly rooted in Devon and Cornwall, the Bible 
Christians, who turned out some mighty men (and 
women) of prayer and power, the denomination is 
now merged with the Methodist Church 

The first Bible Christian Missionary to visit the 
benighted Island was Mary Toms, who, in 1823, 
felt moved by the Holy Spirit to write to Mr 
O’Bryan, then in charge of the denomination, and 
inform him that she must go there Nowadays we 
talk about Guidance That woman had it clear as 
long back as 1823 She said she had never been to 
the Isle, but she had seen it in dreams and visions of 
the night 

Mr O’Bryan wrote back to say they could not open 
the Isle of Wight because they had no means Mary 
replied that she must go— the Lord had said she must, 
and she would go if the roads were paved with fire 
all the w ay from Cornwall 

She sailed from Plymouth and landed m Cowes, 
where she borrowed a chair and standing to preach 
in the street, she had a stormy reception When 
someone attempted to throw her into the nver, 
popular sympathy was aroused Doors opened and a 
tremendous revival began, which swept right over the 
Island The results still persist everywhere 

One of the converts subsequently became Member 
of Parliament for Newport No less than thirty 
Places of worship were opened in a district scantily 
populated and only twelve miles by twenty four miles 
square 

Some amazing stones were told of Mary Toms, the 
woman evangelist, whose preaching changed our natue 
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island a century ago One dark night she was walking 
alone through a wood when a something, man, animal, 
or spirit, no one knows, suddenly appeared and kept 
pace with her until it mysteriously departed as she 
reached the outskirts Similar stones are told of many 
of the Saints, including Sundar Singh, the Apostle of 
India and Tibet, and some of these appear in the 
penultimate chapter of this book 
Livingstone used to say that until his work was 
accomplished, he was inviolable Elisha prayed that 
the Lord would open the joung man's eyes to see 
those protecting horses and chanots 

* * * * * 

That big push to gather in the Island prodigals led 
by a woman over a century ago, was not unattended 
with humour One of the newly arrived company of 
evangelists, Billy Barley, visited Rookley, an uninspir- 
ing village m the centre of the Isle, and there learned 
of an elderly couple who gave no heed to religion, 
either of the old type or the new No parson was 
ever known to cross their doorstep 

The visiting revivalist decided to call An inflexible 
housentfe opened the door and barred the entrance, 
but three pennies made a silver threepenny-piece a 
hundred y ears ago in the Isle of Wight, and so (hoping 
to catch her with guile) the preacher offered her three- 
pence lor permission to pray with her husband, and 
she jielded to temptation 

The elderly housewife did not " make company " 
of the visitor Uncereraomousi} she followed him 
inside While the revivalist preached and pra} ed with 
the old man, the woman made staccato interruptions 
with her broom, as she truculently swept the room 
The revivalist continued undaunted Grimly she 
continued to sweep The pra> ere developed intensity 
Presently the kneeling preacher felt sudden blows on 
his back from the vigorous!} swung broom, accom- 
panied bv an imperious feminine word of command 
'* Here I That's enough Jot threepence J ’ 
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“ His well-known son. Canon W Hay Aitken, 
following in his father’s footsteps, became one of the 
most effective evangelists the Church of England has 
ever produced I heard him preach in St John's 
Church, Lewisham, from the text, ' What could have 
been done more to my vineyard that I have not done 
m it, wherefore, when I looked that it should bring 
forth grapes, brought it forth wild grapes ? ' 

"The sermon closed with an irresistible appeal 
Stripping himself of his surplice, he moved about 
among the congregation during the after service, 
leading one after another into the personal experience 
of salvation 

" Contemporary with John Wesley was Parson 
Gnmshaw, of Haworth, m the Bronte country A 
fervent evangelist, he thought the ' terrors of the 
Lord ' justified the use of a horse-whip in compelling 
recalcitrant parishioners to attend church He too, 
vacating his pulpit, would give out a long psalm or 
hymn, and, with whip in hand, make a speedy detour 
of the highways and byways m search of sinners and 
if they showed any reluctance about coming to church 
, he would weld his whip to illustrate the terrors of 
1 future punishment In many places the people were 
in mortal terror of the parsons of those days , for they 
exercised an authority that none would dare claim 
nowadays 

“ You will gather that some of these parsons needed 
changing themselves as Billy Bray also discovered 
After Billy's conversion, he was gomg up the hill to 
Baidhu in Cornwall, when, as he afterwards related, 
clear guidance came ' I will give thee all that dwell 
upon this hill ’ 

''Thereupon Billy entered into a covenant inth the 
Lord, realising that he had his part also to play in its 
fulfilment, which was to visit all the people on the hill 
There were not many houses, so Billy kept on visiting 
until he had seen all the people changed The hill was 
just about won when the Church of England built a 
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would never catch him at one of those religious meet 
mgs, but one evening he was fairly captured Escape 
was impossible He became convicted of sin during 
that meeting, and, observing the Divine grace working, 
old Mrs Dinmck devoutly exclaimed ' Now, Lord 
let *n hav e it I ' That never to-be-forgotten night left 
its mark on all his after life ! Yes, he had it ! 

" Another memorable time at Devonport was the 
great revival that shook the town My church had 
suffered much from internal strife, and I was at mj 
writ's end when God m His goodness sent to my help 
a 5 oung doctor who was * filled with the Spirit ' He 
began with a burning exposition of Ezekiel, chapter 
eight Night after night, for a week, we never left 
that chapter 

“Talk about horse whipping It was the severest 
tongue-thrashing I ever heard administered to a church 
for allowing paltiy divisions and jealousies to enter its 
sacred precincts Talk about stung consciences! 
Consciences were stung night after night The whole 
church was changed as a result of that baptism of fire 


we were, all together, and all were filled Conversions 
soon followed In one service, I received a hundred 
converts Other churches caught the flame George 
Andrews felt the Spirit like an electric magnet, and 
so we went on, meeting after meeting We did not 
need to invite the outside public or publish anything 
The revival simply broke out, and the working of the 
Holy Spirit was mighty in our midst ” 

“ Why no general stirring nowadays ? ” 

“ I think the Church has become less spiritualty 
minded, and has resorted to other means of maintaining 
its power and influence and to questionable means 
sometimes, which have driven out the Spirit. 

"There is no doubt man has a little bias towards 
sin, but I like to tell people that while there is a law 
of gravitation, pulling the skylark earthwards, there 
is a law within the bird itself, which resists that gravi 
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don't think \\ c can claim healing unless w e are led by 
the Lord to know that it is His will 
“ Take the case of Henry Drummond He went 
through about thirty jears of perfect health, jet it 
was given him to suffer grievously during the last few 
jears of his life, when his bones became brittle, the 
marrow having left them through an incurable com- 

? lamt, m w hich he v as utterlj helpless to mo\ c himself 
'et m this way it was giv en him to show it was the 
will of God that a follower of Christ should suffer as 
well as that Chnst should suffer, not only did Drum- 
mond bear his sufferings patiently, but be sang jov fully 
of the Lord, and invited his friend Barbour to join him 
m singing the glory of the Cross " 

* Your best advice to a new Christian ? " 

** Prayer, personal meditation of the Word, and 
regular habits of devotion My Quiet Time is m bed, 
with my Bible beside me, before I dress, and, like the 
late Sam Chadwick, every Sunday morning I read the 
first chapter of Revelation, where, to me, at any rate, 
that personal revelation of Christ resolves a great 
mjstery * ‘ And His voice was as the sound of many 
waters ' ” 

Speaking of eminent preachers Mr Hancock said 
that Dr Dale, who declared the letter to the Ephesians 
to be the most wonderful book m the world, was one 
of the greatest preachers that he had heard, but un- 
doubtedly the greatest within living memory was 
Spurgeon " When I was near, I nev er missed the 
opportunity of hearing him — one of seven thousand 
people present (The old deacon used to say 'We 
counted seven thousand out of her to-night > ') 

" Spurgeon walked down from his vestry into the 
pulpit, and stood there addressing us in a voice like a 
Silver bell, a powerful silver voice He was a mar- 
vellous preacher Yet his MS was a half sheet of 
notepaper 

“ He raised his hand at tunes while speaking, but 
did not move about the pulpit , in fact his rheumatism 
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was occasionally so bad that I have seen him preach 
kneeling on one knee 

" I remember one anecdote of his which amused 
us ■ old Billy Dawson, a Methodist preacher, dealt in 
his sermon with those who were w eighed in the balances 
and found wanting He put them in the scales, and 
among them the unconscionable tradesmen who did 
not give honest weight or measure 
“ In his congregation was a tailor, or draper, accus- 
tomed to use his yard-measure as a walking-stick , and 
the more he walked, the less the customer got for his 
money The conscience stricken tradesman became 
more and more uneasy as he listened to the preacher's 
impassioned words At last he could stand it no 
longer, so he jumped up, broke his old yard-stick in 
two, flung the pieces down and shouted, * Now, go 
ahead, Billy 1 ' and resumed his seat with an expurgated 
conscience " 

***** 

Another former President of that extinct but once 
virile Bible Christian denomination is the Rev \V B 
Reed, of Bideford, a lovable nonagenarian, a deeply 
spiritual man who is still somewhat of a wag 

The other day he needed some books from his library, 
and they did not amve So he wrote a reminder 
** Need for haste— I'm ninety seven I " 

Mi Reed told the vmter that he had no regrets at 
following Chnst for the past eighty years, for he started 
when he was sixteen , but he did regret wasting twenty 
years with Modernism But what are twenty years 
among so many? He believes m restitution, for he 
practised it when he became a Christian, returning 
half a crown that he had stolen from a grocer He 
savs God provides, not much, but He gives enough 
Air Reed is one of the few men living who knew 
Billy Bray, who was bom in 1794 We asked him for 
a story of Billy, and he replied that he sent to F W 
Bourne, Billy’s biographer, that saying, now so widely 
known 
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“ I can't help praising the Lord As X go along the 
street, I lift up one foot, and it seems to say, * Glory/ 
and I lift up the other, and it seems tosaj ‘ Amen * , and 
so they Keep on Idee that all the tune I am walking " 
The e\*President thought the most remarkable con- 
vert to his preaching was a man who entered the service 
while he was speaking, bearing a letter and gradually 
worked his way towards the pulpit to deliver it This 
man had been the subject of many prayers, for he 
had a saintly wife 

The preacher was saying, “ Almost thou persuadest 
me to do a Christian/ when the man entered after a 
two mile walk, and exclaimed "That's me " On his 
way home he saw the light, and afterwards came along 
and witnessed to a wonderful experience That was 
sixty years ago Two of his grandsons the Revs 
J B and C Stedeford, became ministers of the same 
denomination and one of them was ordained by Mr 
Reed,whosesermonhadchangedtheirgrandfather Both 
these grandsons were called to the Presidency of their 
Church, one the Rev Charles Stedeford, held the posi 
tion of Connexional Missionary Secretary for a quarter 
of a century, and his nephew’. Dr E T A Stedeford, 
has been for some years a missionary and doctor in China 
The dominating founder of that spin tu ally vinfe 
Bible Christian Church William O Bryan made the 
grave mistake common to founders of religious move- 
ments, of trymg to retain all control He left the 
movement, but it spread until it flowed into union 
with the Methodist Church 

* * * * * 

Those revival experiences in the south west of 
England were repeated in the Isle of Wight 

Few there were who doubted Christianity m our 
villages, though many defied it, but some of tho^e 
tougher characters of whom everybody despaired 
would suddenly surprise the countryside by a right 
about face the teaching imbibed in church or chapel 
during youth asserting its power in one of life s crises 
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The writer’s father used to describe the leader of a 
village gang who would wait until service began before 
entering church, he would then march m lonely state 
right up the centre aisle, his long, straight hair combed 
vertically, giving many more inches to his peculiar 
figure, thin, erect, and six feet in height, while his 
strained white face and eccentric appearance would 
almost send the congregation into convulsions 
In other days, at the dose of the service the preacher 
would movingly challenge us youths to fall into the 
ranks of the Master’s Army The appeal would be 
pointed and piercing, though we did not respond 
\Ve were called cowards and our silence justified the 
charge They piped unto us and we would not dance 
But their challenge was answered in time, though God 
alone knows how many and devious are the ways 
that some prodigals have to thread and wind before 
they seek light, release and clear guidance through 
the strait gate which opens at the foot of the Cross 
When that happened the inevitable followed. 

In those days boy preachers sometimes appeared, 
and were encouraged, praised, and even photographic 
ally reproduced in the popular religious press A way 
opened for the writer to become a boy preacher, and 
this is why he later became suspicious of others who 
were so Perhaps unjustifiably so for he knows of 
some who made full proof of an early ministry One 
spent all night m prayer before preaching his first 
sermon which naturally had a profound effect 
Nevertheless, a lesson which every boy preacher 
might learn is — study to be quiet Witness is one 
thing, preaching another When a boy feels that he 
must commend Chnst by his life and words, he should 
be greatly encouraged But let him also Witness m 
the open air for a while, in his office or workshop 
or m his home or Group, thus learning to serve the 
Master with humility , for preaching from a protected 
pulpit may just pamper his vanity Walter Hylton 
the mystic, writes of the false light which shines 
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between twc> black, rainy clouds, of which the upper 
is presumption and self-exaltation, and the lower 
under-valuing our neighbour. Men of this kind are 
full of pride, but sec it not, and their preaching tends 
to strife and discord.* These types arc still with us. 
Spiritual pride is still a sin ; self-love is still a hell. 

Some facility for public speech opened many doors, 
including some church doors, to this seemingly trans- 
formed lad in his teens. Not that his religious' experi- 
ence was unreal, for it was a thorough-going spiritual 
upheaval, though a long way from sanctification. 
Almost from the start the thorns sprang up and choked 
the Word. Small temptations came. They were 
wrestled with, but not always beaten 1 Sometimes 
bigger sins threatened, and triumphed after a feeble 
contest. 

At this stage, instead of being encouraged to speak 
acceptably in public, he should have been taken in 
hand (as Wesley took his young men to task in his 
class meetings) and his spiritual life tested to discover 
how much he was grooving in grace. But sharing was 
not practised in those parts; and who knew the 
spiritual level at which the other was Jiving? And 
what spiritually proud youth was prepared for such 
heart -searching ? 

Yet a good many preachers, ordained and lay, are 
being spiritually searched to-day, to everybody’s 
benefit, as some voluntarily testify. 

***** 

Paul warned his young friend Timothy when he 
advised him that a bishop must be " Not a novice, 
lest, being puffed up, he fall into the condemnation 
of the devil." 

Puffed up this writer most assuredly became; 
although it was not mere vanity that drew him away 
from his Lord. Ambition was the root cause. Ambi- 
tion — " avarice on stilts " — in tryst with other occa- 
sional sins. Remembering now the text of his first 
* Dean Inge, Studies of English Mysttcs. 
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boyish address, " And thou shalt cal] His name Jesus, 
for He shall save His people from their sins," it was 
natural that For Stnners Only should become the title 
of the religious booh which proclaimed his return to 
Christianity, though incidentally it has surprised him 
that anyone should ever have questioned his belief in 
the Atonement 

As a young preacher he was rather leisurely at sermon 
preparation, for he had other work One day he com- 
mitted a deliberate theft Of a sermon 1 It may as 
well be revealed here as anywhere, so that the apology 
can be made, belated though it is , for that sermon, 
preached nearly thirty years ago, was appropriated from 
the Rev Hinsdale T Young, the doyen of Methodism, 
the kindly veteran who — life is like that 1 — wrote of 
For Sinners Only that " It is a glorious book I ” 

Dr Dinsdale T Young came to the Isle of Wight 
and preached a rousing five decker sermon That is 
to say, it had firstly, secondly, thirdly, fourthly, and 
fifthly— fi\e powerful points, but the writer has for 
gotten the theme and the points— he has forgotten 
every sermon he has ever heard But, with no 
note-book to hand, he then memorised most of the 
sermon while it was being delivered A few days 
afterwards he was called upon to address a certain 
religious gathering in another part of the Isle of Wight 
Eagerly grasping for something to say, and either 
careless or fearful of the Holy Spirit s support, he 
spoke for a full half-hour from the same text as the 
Re\ Hinsdale T Young, using most of his material 
Only one thing he forgot to quote — the hind of thing 
one learns to remember in journalism — the source from 
whence that sermon came 1 But one worshipper, 
who happened to be present at both services, atoned 
for that omission by a remark which left it quite 
clear that he had heard the same message twee 1 
Hare the writer hope that equal profit was derived 
from each delivery 5 & ^ 
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They made me keeper of the vjnejards 
But mine own vineyard hate 1 not kept. 

So sang Solomon in his Song of Songs 

This neglect of his own v ineyard, while keeping the 
\ine>Trds of others, is a secret chapter m many a 
preacher’s life, almost as universal an experience as 
tint of the prodigal son 

Did the writer enlarge the Kingdom when he was 
a boy preacher? Not from the pulpit, so far as he 
knew* The only life he remembers to have changed 
was his out) — a gradual change for the worse Though. 
when out of the pulpit, and active as a la}’ worker 
m -Miss Beaumont's wonderful mission at Shanklm, 
he was the means of bringing worldlings to their 
Lord 

But the day was near when he would turn his back 
on these things and become Mr. World!) Wiseman 
himself 


The waiter’s great grandfather was cut off with an 
eighteenth -century shilling for eloping with a pretty 
housemaid Fifty thousand pounds consequently 
passed into Chancery, and still reposes safel) there 
His great-grandmother surpnsed an unsympathetic 
village by nursing a policeman suffering from small 
pox, when no one else would approach his house The 
policeman recovered, but the volunteer nurse died 
The characteristics of those ancestors frequent!) 
clashed in their great-grandson, who, at various times, 
has been stretched taut and sometimes tom by oppos- 
ing interests — the calm of the cloister, and the prajer- 
less bfe of noise and tumult with the big headlines 
and daily shneks of yellow journalism 

Some may have traced both characteristics in For 
Sinners Only, and doubtless they were there, for, like 
so many of our fellows, we seem to possess, or to be 
possessed by, a dual personality, two characters in 
one, each fnendly to the other, even in opposition 
and, we hope, both energetically smeere 
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Let us call them for convenience Bunyan and 
Bamum a diminutn e Bunyan the Seer and a not- 
so-diminutne Bamum the-Showman — world renowned 
organiser of the greatest show on earth (They wall 
justify the occasional use of " we " m the place of 
“ he * or ** tiie writer * ) 

Who does not know , among all the smart stones of 
that smartest of smart showmen, the story of how 
Bimum, to empt} his greatest show on earth faster 
than it normally would have emptied and to keep 
the bo\-office bust, erected a notice “ To the EgTess * 
whereby many of the uneducated seeking some new 
wonder animal, were beguiled through a doorway which 
shot them into the street ? There, in dudgeon, they had 
to pay again to re-enter for there was no re admission 
* * * * * 

When a larger world beckoned strongly, young 
Bamum declared open war on young Bunyan Jour 
naUsm and religion might shake hands in an island 
where most of its inhabitants were living in a back- 
water caused by the religious revival of a century 
ago What of London ? And Fleet Street ? 

One day an advertisement appeared in a London 
daily offering a minor position to a live young jour 
nahst He felt bttle confidence in the success of 
his application from a remote county, nevertheless 
the Bamum in him wrote pushfully offering his 
services 

Perhaps the Bunyan in him sealed that envelope 
with some regrets as though realising the breakers 
ahead But Bamum had no qualms and told Bunyan 
that their application would not even be read unless 
they did something unconventional to direct attention 
to their just claim 

On the left hand comer of that envelope Bamum 
boldly wrote the word ORIGINAL Then he wrote 
a telegram instructing the advertiser not to engage 
the new journalist until he had read the letter so 
identified 
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As they waited, Bamum offered Bunyan this con- 
solation : 

" Wc may not get the job. But if there are several 
hundred applicants, as I think there will be, you may 
take it from me that our letter will be read I ” 

And read and approved it was, although there were 
some three hundred replies. For in those days the 
unconventional was so daring that it caused a con- 
ventional editor to make an unconventional appoint- 
ment. 

A few days later Bunyan and Bamum set out for 
London. 

Bam urn’s head was well up. . . 



PART TWO 

IN THE WILDERNESS 



CHAPTER I 


THE STREET OF SNOBS 


For biro there is a story m every breeie 
And a picture in every wave 

Moore 

* * * * * 

Nor ever once ashamed, 

So we be named 

Press-men , Slaves of the Lamp , Servants of Light 
Sir Etfte in Arnold 


Some said John print it ’ , others said ‘ Not so ” 
Some said, ' It might do good ’ . others said, “ No " 
Bunyan 

The reader must now either make allowances for what 
appears tn this section, or pass immediately on io Part 

It should be remembered that Barnum, in this stage, 
is generally triumphant over Bunyan, and consequently 
many things are done which Bunyan should not have 
permitted 

The Barnum atmosphere »s deliberately allowed to 
permeate this section, and it may be regarded as contrast , 
which throws into relief the true message of the book 
If it raises a smile — well, smile 

* * * * * 

The war between Bunyan the-Seer and Barnum the* 
Showman continued memly on nght through youth 
into middle life, even when Bunyan was so smitten 
with sleepy sickness that Barnum would seem to have 
acluev ed absolute dictatorship , but there would come 
sudden temporary reversals of power After a day's 
round at the core of world events, among brazen-faced 
go getters who exploited the changing age for gain 
alone, among journalists who laughed at religion, while 
43 
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they did many a kindly act because religion was in 
their blood, Bunyan, seeking to re-ass ume control, 
would drag the resisting Barnum away from the clarion 
tumult to his parish church for a sparsely-attended 
organ recital or week-night Evensong where he would 
find momentary peace as the congregation sang : 

Jesus calls ns; o’er the tnmnlt 

Of our life's wild, restless sea. ' 

Next morning back to the Barnum life, to the rush 
. and the tumult, and sometimes to deeper experimenta- 
tion with the’ glittering and the sordid along the world’s 
broad and ever-broadening highway, strewn with 
obstacles and thick with warnings of wrecked humanity. 

In years to come he was to speak publicly of those 
four standards whereon Christ never compromised — 
Honesty, Unselfishness, Loving-ldndness, and Purity. 
Step by step he penetrated those arteries of the Broad 
Highway where none of these standards was obeyed. 

Until the time came that he found he was com- 
promising with them all. 

* * * * * 

Never give chocolates to a sweet-shop girl or talk 
politics with a journalist. Both have usually consumed 
more than their share and have ceased to care. 

The writer has served many daily and weekly news- 
papers of varying shades of political complexion, but 
never has he been asked his politics when being offered 
employment as a journalist. One sometimes^ meets a 
newspaper man with bitter partisan political views, hut 
he is often a partisan of politics which differ from those 
espoused by his own newspaper. 

Seeing that some volatile newspaper proprietors 
change their political ideas, and ideals when they have 
them, in a midsummer night’s dream, it would he 
impossible to maintain a staff stereotyped to their 
floating politics. 

The editor may be confidently, if not cheerfully, 
pursuing an even course with a ready-made policy which 
all his staff understand and blindly follow, when 
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suddenly there comes a mighty roar from Olympus, 
and lo \ the new party or the new nostrum is instantly 
bom and already squalling lustily 
Not long after the War, the writer was on the staff 
of a widely read newspaper whose temporary hero was 
Lloyd George So popular was he that our proprietor 
had just issued a communtqiti congratulating the editor 
on publishing at the top of page one, the premier 
position, a streamer composed entirely of photographs 
of “ L G " m different happy moods Soon after, we 
proposed a new story with “LG “as the peg to hang 
it on, when the editor shook his head 
“ No more Lloyd George “ 

Why? 

Olympus had spoken 

***** 

Newspaper owners have amusing ways and amusing 
antipathies not always confined to matters of policy 
One of them was sensitive to words without euphony, 
and insisted that “ disgruntled “ should never again 
appear m the paper 

Another may have the Quilpish habit of upsetting 
°* ^ 1S ec ^ tor s friends by insisting on their bemg 
publicly lampooned Of course, the editor, being 
legally responsible for what goes into the newspaper, 
can do exactly as he likes and is never ordered to do 
anything for, technically, he has the last word Only, 
in practice, it is well for him and for his security of 
tenure, if his last word and his proprietor's views 
happen to agree 

There was a notable case in Fleet Street of the 
eaitor and the proprietor bemg in such complete dis- 
agreement that the proprietor solved the situation in 
tne grand manner, not by changing his outstandingly 
capable editor, but by selling his newspaper (with, of 
cou r^ e ' *he editor as its main asset) at a substantial 
proht Not all newspaper proprietors are unwise in 

their own generation 
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The wnter s most bizarre experience of a newspaper 
millionaire was dunng a conference of the staff over 
which the proprietor grandly presided We discussed 
the news and the views, the features and the politics 
the pictures and the advertisements, and all that goes 
in between to light the Englishman's home and lighten 
his pocket, and to enlarge the circulation, and the 
owner s power and fortune The conference proceeded 
apace, good business was being done, even if the 
fates of empires were not being determined 

The proprietor (Lord Bea verbrook) was in great form 
A clear, remorseless brain directed a powerful search- 
light on everything that arose We admired the brain, 
although we could not withstand it 
The door opened, and a flunkey appeared announcing 
what the wnter understood as Your father ’ 

We thought our propnetors father was dead, 
there were indeed o\ea hectic moments when some 
were resigned to his ennobled son speedily following 
him 

There entered a little man carrying his hat and a 
small valise We detected no resemblance between 
the small head of the newcomer and the massive head 
of our Mussolini. 

There was no hand-shake Oar proprietor said 
‘ Cany on 

Our conference also earned on the writer furtively 
watching what was proceeding behind the chairmans 
chair A large white sheet drew out from the valise 
and extended itself at the back of the propnetor, 
who then rose stepped back with his chair to the 
centre of the white square while the conference 
continued unabated under his li\ ely direction We 
began to gnn biting our troublesome hp until it 
hurt 

Another white sheet appeared and now encircled 
the propnetor Then came understanding a comb a 
pair of scissors, and the stranger began to snip while 
the conference went aggressively forward. How we 
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sat there without yelling is a tnbute to the dignity of 
newspaper millionaires and the House of Lords 
When the ceremony was over, the proprietor turned 
to his editor with the invitation 
“ Have a hair-cut’ * 

A stout negative 

"Find out from my secretary where I shall be at 
this tune m three weeks and come to me again," com- 
manded our Mussolini of his itinerant hairdresser 
And the conference continued 

***** 

The young journalist generally leaves his soul on the 
mat when he dives into the hectic atmosphere of a 
newspaper office in Fleet Street He maintains his 
spiritual aloofness at religious gathenngs, although 
sometimes he is tackled by evangelists He is there 
on duty, not to have his soul saved 
A letter from a lady journalist which came in this 
morning will illustrate 

4 ‘ My Christian witness cuts little ice for you know 
well as I how journalists are regarded,” she wrote 
A Salvation Army officer came up to me at a meeting 
and said ' Sister, are you converted 3 ’ I said, I 
am a Press reporter ’ — and he immediately begged my 
pardon and moved off They always say at the office 
that our only hope in the next life will be to run an 
asbestos Times ' 

***** 

Yet Fleet Street is the magnet drawing the young 
British journalist from far and near Where save 
T Northchffes and Southchffes Eastcliffes and 
Westcliffes could this young journalist, fresh and green 
as his village green, find an opening 5 After one or two 
laise starts he found it in 1909 on Gladstone s one- 
time favourite the Standard a fine old British mstitu- 
“’■at succumbed dunng the first year of the War 
it had feared, a newspaper once ad\ lsed by Disraeli to 
specialise in estate agents' advertisements They 
are so respectable l " 
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It was the boast of the staff that a former editor 
attained such prestige in Whitehall that he pontifically 
turned away a Cabinet Minister who dared call without 
formally writing for an appointment , for in those days 
the old Standard was IT 

In our day it was declining but still possessed enough 
prestige to offer a useful journalistic education to the 
newcomer who needed it 

Pitt spoke of “ the atrocious crime of being a young 
man George Chapman said that * young men think 
old men fools, and old men know young men are fools ’ , 
but Kingsley knew better 

When all the world is young lad 
And all the trees are green 
And every goose a swan lad 
And every lass a queen 
Then hey for boot and horse lad 
And round the world away 
Young blood must have its course lad 
And every dog his day 
***** 

There was not much tenderness shown to newcomers 
m Fleet Street , nor was there much tender green 
growing about the doorsteps of newspaper offices 
even though the young journalist had peeped into 
Byron and Shelley, and loved the great open spaces, 
and knew there was pleasure in the pathless woods 
Early daj s m Fleet Street were a dog s life but 
every dog aid not have his day, even though he had 
young blood and the tlurst for adventure and was 
prepared to crawl through a nine inch dram pipe to 
discover just that piece of world news that would make 
Lady Angela Eagerly enjoy a horrified breakfast 
Hie editorial mind, a composition of many minds 
daily assembled in the editorial conference, seemed 
obsessed with a craving for interviews with the cele- 
brated and the impossible, who never were in, or whose 
address was a closely guarded secret known to the 
few, their wives their bankers and their mistresses 
'Buses crawled and conked out, the tubes neatly 
circumnavigated the Mayfair residential area, cabs 
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were unpopular with the management, to walk was 
the quickest way What journalist, after spending 
his first hot August hiking round Mayfair and Kensing- 
ton, entering the street at the wrong end, his particular 
number far away yonder m the greenless haze or 
spirited away to the wrong side of the square, or when, 
ms objective reached, and he was received by his Lord- 
ship’s condescending butler, given an imperious bow and 
a still more imperious “ Not at home ’ — what journalist 
ever required a second helping of an August m London * 

" I have called to see Admiral Togo ” " Do the 
Siamese Twins live here* ” “ Is this Mrs Brown, 
whose daughter has lost her life in an avalanche* ” 

“ Have you drawn Pop Goes the Weasel in the Irish 
Sweep* r ** Is your grandmother a centenarian, and 
will she say why * ' 

The elderly lady who half opens the door says that 
you can come in but Granny has been bedridden for 
years is stone deaf, and such a trial and expense 
You enter, and grandmotherly grand-daughter takes 
you into the bedroom where a tired old lady, white- 
haired and apathetic, is lying near to eternity You 
feel dumb and helpless and of the earth earthy 

' This gentleman has come to talk to you about your 
wonderful age Granny 

Granny s enfeebled brain shakes off its coma Her 
voice is thin, wavering and very old It vibrates with 
fear 

*' Has he come to take you away from me ? ” 

You feel in league with Satan Remorselessly the 
interview proceeds 

One journalist was shot off to the north of England 
to see a centenarian in an attic, his poor old face, like 
Hezelaah's, turned to the wall He was waiting for 
the end, with no further use for this earth or its eager, 
inquisitive citizens 

“ Look, Grandpa 1 This gentleman has come all the 
way from London just to wnte about your great age * 

'No answer 

The message is repeated 
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Again no answer 

Overawed by the visit of a representative of the 
Daily Wonder, the relativ e importunes Grandpapa 
Hezekiah begins to mumble, his face still to the wall 
" Where's he from 7 " asks a thm old voice 
“ All the way from London, Grandpa.” 

The significance of the visit sinks into the comatose 
centenarian. 

44 All the way from London to see me 7 " 

Old Hezekiah slowly turns his face from the wall and 
his dim eyes alight contemptuously on the young 
reporter 

" You blankety blank fool I " 

His face returns to the wall 
The interview is over 

* * * ♦ * 

Interviews may he more exciting than conv ersations 
with centenarians A liner may be wrecked the 
Tt/anicsunk, an airship crashed, and distracted relatives 
besieging the London offices, hoping for that news of 
rescue which seldom comes, while stoical journalists, as 
in duty bound — for Lady Angela must read every heart 
breaking detail in her" morning’s paper — close in on 
them, eliciting names, addresses, descriptions, presenti- 
ments and all the human detail available about 
relatives drowned less than twenty four hours ago 
whose dead bodies still float in mid Atlantic, or he 
charred and unrecognisable m the tangled framework 
of the latest crash 

* * * * * 

It was a London mortuary, not a hundred miles from 
the ” Elephant and Castle, and it was midnight 
The writer sat between two dead bodies, while the 
mortuary keeper, a cheerful Cockney, who took pnde 
in his work, told him hair raising stones out of his 
turgid past, including a midnight visit from a notoriety , 
subsequently hanged for murder, who glared through 
the window at the body of his victim while the ener- 
getic official prepared it for interment 
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Trotti too much love of living 
From hope and fear set free. 
We thank with bnef thanksgiving 
Whatever gods may be 
That no life fives for ever 
That dead men nse up never , 
That even the weariest nvcr 
Winds somewhere safe to sea 


Swinburne, who wrote this, lay dying near Wimble- 
don Common 

Barnum was the late man on duty, sincerely hoping 
that London would behave itself for a few more hours 
until midnight sounded his release But news editors 
may take no risks The one on duty ruled that the 
writer must call between midnight and morning to 
discover if the poet had yet left this realm of verse and 
prose 

Hew ho thinks journalism unalloyed joy and pleasure 
should pay a 2 a in call on a dying poet, politely to 
mquire if the genius is yet dead Yet the writer missed 
that appointment through his habit of punctual 
departure He sauntered into London's night as the 
leisurely night editor walked into his room just a few 
minutes too late While the escaped journalist enjoyed 
peace in sleep, his superior paid that nocturnal call on 
passing poet 

♦t, * VVas Swmbume who, when once asked to propose 
me toast of the Press, jumped up excitedly, and, 
neiore he could be restrained discharged a volley, 
uot of praise but of vigorous invective reaching 
triumphant finale with 4 The Press is a damnable 
institution 1 ’ 

Then he sat down, while the company gasped at the 
ost amazing toast they had ever heard proposed 


Those miles of tramping the unyielding pavements 
residential London in search of the umnterviewable 
ere disheartening, but not so disheartening as the 
mscovery next morning that the interview at last 
tamed had not been published, this often happened. 
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much to the exasperation of the interviewed and the 
explosive anger of the interviewer 

There seemed always to be a mysterious feud between 
news gathering departments and the sub-editorial 
staffs who fitted the news into the paper Neverthe- 
less, those walks across London taught the writer the 
topography of the town He began to boast that v ou 
could blindfold him and take lum to am part of London 
remove the bandage, and he would tell you where he 
was and ev en the maximum he could charge the office 
in expenses for the return journey ! 

It took an all-day search of London, about twentv 
five years ago, for the writer to discov er Gandhi, Indian 
mystic and agitator Gandhi was then merely con 
cemed to show that India was only a British Protec- 
torate, and not a British possession His vigorous 
protestations when the latter claim was made, may hav e 
been reproduced m the story , but nothing of the inter 
view was published. 

The paper refused to broadcast views then considered 
so seditious 

* • • * * 

The writer earl> discov ered that Christianity did not 
take a place of prominence as first-class news unless 
some Church dignitary brought disgrace on the cloth, 
as m certain well remembered cases When New Tork 
journalists discussed what would make the most 
sensational news story conceivable, they would usually 
award the honour to their President eloping with a 
Royal Princess or a film celebrity , or some religious 
dignitary doing the same And y et not one of them 
ev er suggested anything so astounding or which could 
be used so effectively as a circulation raiser, as the 
pathetic and revolting tragedy of the Lindbergh baby 
which happened when we were in New York — a news 
horror that shook the world. 

Every woman mother or potential mother, who 
could read read that story Every man father or 
potential father, did the same, for Lindbergh is as 
popular m America as the Prince of Wales in this 
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country, and is also an international hero And when 
crime thrusts its sinister hand— the hand of the kid- 
napper and the assassin — into the home life of an 
international hero, the sympathetic and morbid interest 
awakened seems unappeasable * 

War is always first-class news, especially when one's 
own nationals are engaged; but a devastating earth- 
quake almost equals it for mass interest So does a 
collision between warships or liners at sea, and what 
Fleet Street describes as " a good murder,” with plenty 
of mystery, and a background of cupidity and sex, 
will engage the public interest for months 
A royal funeral awakens almost as much public 
interest as civil war, then comes a royal wedding, or 
a coronation And the Derby will sell newspapers by 
the million 

Religious organisations complain that a crowded 
meeting m the Royal Albert Hall may go unnoticed 
by most newspapers The reason is that editors do not 
believe that anything new is uttered at these meetings 
All the sayings of Jesus were published nearly two 
thousand years ago But if a new Gospel were dis- 
covered, or another letter of Saint John or Saint Paul 
—that lost letter of Saint Paul to the Church at 
Laodicea, for instance — or some more sayings and 
parables of our Lord were unearthed, then Fleet Street 
would go frantic over the '' uplifting news,” and fight 
each other to purchase serial rights 
And they would show a tear-stamed interest m the 
religions meeting at the Albert Hall if lightning or fire 
suddenly changed it to a calamity But ordinary, 
every-day Christianity — stones of transformed lives, 
mr instance — -leaves Fleet Street dreadfully bored 
Yet the old, old story of Jesus, human stories of our 
Lord’s dealings with modern people, if freshly told, 
"ml, in this, as in past generations, find a ready- 
made congregation of readers sometimes running into 
millions 

One day the writer may return to Fleet Street to 
AO-.nsuaoE a. Lcfe Changing Department, staffed with 
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surrendered men and women, trained in I he highest 
of nil art* — of leading sinners from those dirk tunnels 
of trapedv nnd misfortune, which the newspaper eohimns 
portri) , into God’s sunlight. Human stones of broken 
lives mended through the activities of this novel 
department mi> jet occupv a doilv column in one of 
our London newspapers Hut riect Street wall have 
to sec that Life-Cliangwg Department mllv function- 
ing before it becomes convinced And perhaps the 
first visitors ma> have to be a propnetor or two, 
followed by a few agnostic editors 
Meanwhile, religion is still old news or poor news 
with mm\ journalists One voung journalist, whom 
the writer met in his carl} days in licet Street, aston- 
ished Ins colleagues b} proclaiming himself a Christian 
Fundamentalist Considered to be a poor fish, he wo 5 
general 1} ridiculed A man of that impossible racn- 
taht> could not expect success Though we had clear- 
cut expectations for ourselves 

Nevertheless, he became more successful than the 
clever ones who enjo} ed scoffing at him, and prc$cntl> 
he was placed in a position of such importance that, 
when he was at the other end of the telephone, even 
editors began to tremble 

Committing his life to a spiritual law which he 
probablv did not understand, lie found it the law of 
life and prosperity For b> this time, the writer 
was among his critics, having blind!} decided that 
Christianity would hamper his advancement in this 
unbelieving street of adv cnturc. 

Wisdom is ever justified of its children 

* * • • • 

Some editors, like corues, are timid, if not feeble, 
folk The writer knew one influential editor, whose 
skill had attracted a chenille numbering over a million, 
but who went in considerable fear of his wife 
" 'Sh 1 Wipe your boots ! *’ was his whispered in- 
junction as }ou crossed his threshold on one of those 
rare occasions when invited to his home 

And there was another editor who, having been 
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the effect that whatever the writer did, if it caused 

* r °A* j m,!S * c tlic blame, and not the taper 

And so, away to Birmingham, having read into his 
instructions tint he could do just as he pleased 
he discovered the information and took all 
the blame if he made a mistake or did not get the news 
Reminiscent of early education in the school play- 
ground when the sharp elder boy stipulated, " Heads 
I win, tails vou lose " 

Bamum, having now the ascendancy over Bun van, 
straightway decided to pose as the nephew of a wealth) 
Britisher returning from abroad who wished to make 
an initial splash in politics, and knowing tliat he could 
not win a Liberal scat with an outgoing Liberal Govern- 
ment, was therefore ready to fight a forlorn hope by 
opposing the redoubtable Joe He elicited his informa- 
tion and his wealthv uncle, had he possessed one, 
could have obtained his nomination as Liberal candi 
date, for there was no competition 

And so Bamum returned to London, while Bunvan 
slept on 

* * • * * 

Just after the War the writer served a newspaper, 
edited by a prominent rieet Street journalist, who 
provided him with an early experience of religious 
journalism not unattended by comic relief The 
miners leader. Bob Smilhe, who resembled the author's 
father, and w ho once told hun w hat a delightful place the 
Roy al Albert Hall was to speak in, had made a public 
pronouncement, in one of his outbursts of class sym- 
P a *ky , to the effect that no millionaire possessed a soul. 

The editor’s roving eye caught that announcement, 
and his restless brain pounced on it for what Fleet 
Street calls " a good follow ” He instructed the writer 
to obtain a symposium of views from a dozen million 
aire ?j° n un P ortant problem for which the whole 
world eagerly awaited a solution did a millionaire 
possess a soul, or merely* a dark vacuum where his 
soul should be? 

Lest it be thought incredible that a journalist should 
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thus be instructed. Me add that this same successful 
emtor once commissioned this same writer to call at 
‘ r ““‘[-quarters of the Woman Police to discos er 
t V, fata!lt y ’ — those were his words — which 
6gea the footsteps of male policemen, giving them 
aworld-wide reputation in theatre and Press for expanse 
lootwear, had yet appeared among their uniformed 

sisters of the streets? 

, ^ inquuy which might ha\e produced good copy 
had it not been dexterously evaded 
One had to be wade awake with that clever editor 
„ on j\ Wished to reach home at night without being 
caniea there through exhaustion, and especially on 
baturdays, when the Sunday edition was in travail 
tie : was small, and the writer nearly six feet three, 
he probably enjoyed ordenng a giant around, 
ncl getting him to ring up publicists and ask them 
questions , it was perhaps justifiable on the ground 
L a * iu ^ e P t ^ 1S sta-ff fully engaged One way which 
*ept this mdustnous editor at bay was for the wnter 
to wear a brown suit, and to he at full length on a 
orow-n painted shelf in the big editorial room with a 
sneet of brown paper over his face to make the 
camouflage complete Though unobserved he was 
sun on duty if anything blew sky high and the editor 
AT™ 6 reaIJ y exceed as to his whereabouts 
o, meanwhile, a giant, out of sight, seemed to be out 
OI Atonal mind Nevertheless, some of us 
needed an editor's watchful eye to ensure our utility 


f^ a t sudden desire of the editor, and presumably 
01 1115 million readers, to know whether millionaires 
possessed souls — although no one was interested m the 
souls of the staff — apparently had to be appeased, but 
no millionaire displayed much zeal in proffering m 
lormation The wnter soon found that millionaires 
Were super-sensitive about their souls, and discovered 
in himself an increasing super sensitiveness in approach- 
ing them on such a subject, a sensitiveness which 
disappeared later, when he found that almost everyone 
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is ready to talk about the deep things of life in a 
diplomatic way 

As he was engaged on a fairly long agreement he 
suggested to the editor that the time had arrived to 
tear it up then he sauntered down a long corridor in 
the same building and started work again for the same 
newspaper millionaire but under another editor who 
had more interest in ordinary people s doings than m 
wealth} men s souls 

That was nearly fifteen years ago The newspaper 
millionaire lias long since gone to his rest though the 
symposium has never appeared 

Nevertheless interviewing is an interesting art when 
editors have not to tlunk out freak ideas to enlarge 
circulations and there arc always eminent persons 
known to Tlcct Street walling to give free advice to 
the million even though they run the nsh of an 
occasional misquotation 

A newspaper photographer told the waiter that he 
had been amazed throughout lus life by the readiness 
of all classes to be photographed for the Press from 
statesman to shivering stowaway 

* * • * * 

They were having Pleasant Sunday Afternoons at 
Whitelicld s Tabernacle when that Free Church giant 
the late Rev C Silvester Home was in charge The 
waiter was detailed to attend one of these gatherings 
when the speaker Sir Hemmerde K C gave an amazing 
political speech attacking our old nobility The 
writers report began PSA once 
standing for Pleasant Sunday Afternoons must now 
mean Political Sunday Afternoons and so on in 
true Tory sty le which elicited from the Rev C Silvester 
Horne — of all comments — a letter of congratulation on 
the writer s spirited attack 
What Bunyan had learned m his teens was now bping 
attacked by Baraum in lus twenties 
But in his forties Bunyan was back again in White 
fields this time in the pulpit 



CHAPTER II 


WHILE CONSCIENCE SLEPT 


Such songs have power to quiet 
The restless pulse of care 
And come like the benediction 
That follows after prayer 

Longfellow 


Here lived the soul enchanted 
By melody of song 
Here dwelt the Spirit haunted 
By a demoniac throng 
Here sang the lips elated 
Here grief and death were sated 
Here loved and here unmated 
Was be, so frail so strong 

/ H Boner 

One morning the Fleet Street Favourite appeared with 
the exclusive news — *' Political Assassinations in Lon- 
don Last Night ' 

High officials at the India Office had been murdered 
a * a Government reception by an Indian seditionist 
who was subsequently hanged We listened to his 
Justification from the dock and his prophecy 
future generations of his countrymen would rise 
and call him blessed They have not done so 
Once the writer dashed into the City, and saw the 
police m charge of Mappin and Webb's, from which five 
burglars were being neatly hauled Another day saw 
him switched to the north of London, attending an 
inquest on an English immortal — Sir \V S Gilbert, 
lync wnter °f those Gilbert and Sullivan operas which 
set au England laughing during the latter part of the 
nineteenth century 

immortal writer of comic operas had been bathing 
wun mends, including several ladies, in his garden lake. 
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when lie sank, while attempting to rescue one of the 
ladies who had become exhausted. 

Once the writer rushed into the Midlands, and was 
taken into a fine manorial house, set in splendid grounds. 
Escorted up a great staircase, he was shown into an 
attic fitted out as a blacksmith’s forge, where nothing 
had been disturbed since the dcatli of its owner, James 
Watt, inventor of the steam engine. Our guide was 
William Mills, genial inventor of the deadly Mills bomb. 

Edgar Wallace, representing the Standard, and a 
diversified company of international journalists, were at 
Dover waiting impatiently for one of those pioneer 
airmen, dawdling on the French coast, to risk his neck 
in registering the first cross-Channel flight. 

Weary of waiting, the pressmen slept. 

It was Sunday morning early. 

On the French side there was a little stir, and a man 
with a broad smile limped into a midget aeroplane. In 
about half an hour his baby 'plane had alighted, with 
some damage, on the Dover downs. 

B16riot had achieved the first cross-Channel flight 
while Fleet Street slept I 

Next evening, after his aeroplane had been on view in 
an Oxford Street emporium all day, Bl£riot was the 
guest at dinner of the baby Royal Aero Club, just 
formed and still more recently Royal. The writer 
counted about twenty present at that historic dinner in 
Piccadilly. BWriot explained his limp by saying that 
he had burnt his foot before starting. He deprecated 
his lounge suit — the only one present in a display of 
tails — saying he had forgotten to put a dress suit in 
his aeroplane 1 We laughed our delight. He spoke a few 
words only in English and then, finding the language 
impossible, dropped into his native French. But he 
could have appeared without a suit, on two crutches, and 
spoken in Double-Dutch, and still have enjoyed the same 
tremendous ovation which twenty admiring English- 
men gave to their French rival. 
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Twenty years later, the writer met him again, at 
another aenal banquet in London, when there were 
perhaps five hundred present 

The War had come and gone Englishmen had been 
the first to fly the Atlantic non stop, and one 0 ! them 
■was now present So were other distinguished flymg- 
men, many of whom would shortly lose their fives m 
the wreck of R lox. 

Just the same happy-faced Bl&iot, somewhat older, 
a little balder Again he spoke, a few words in English, 
then again in Ins native French Apparently his 
knowledge of the language had not kept pace with the 
progress of flying But— he wore a dress suit l and 
(surely?) he had lost his limp 1 
We encountered most of the pioneers of aviation 
during those tragic days of early flight News came that 
the Hon C S Rolls had an aeroplane on Dover downs 
and was preparing to do something mysterious The 
writer watched Rolls' first attempt at a double cross- 
Channel flight, in a funny little Wright aeroplane, with 
fan like propellers at the end of the wings, revolving 
parallel to the fine of flight 
As he rose, a crowd surged about his machine, 
forcing lum to crash — to avoid tragedies A few days 
later, he accomplished the first double-flight across 
the Channel Not long afterwards, while exhibition- 
flymg at Bournemouth, he ]oined the ever-growing fist 
of pioneers who sacrificed their lives to aviation 
Most picturesque of those early pioneers was Colonel 
Cody (Buffalo Bill's brother), who wore a pig-tail told 
stones of hair-raising adventures with kites, and flew a 
home made 'plane which looked like an omnibus, in which 
he was killed when it crashed, as did nearly everything 
that entered the air in those grim days of the past 
One good natured airman, Raynham, gave the writer 
a friendly hop at Brooklands on his Farman biplane 
during the first year of flight 
A thrill and a memory 1 

***** 
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Lord Roberts and Lord Kitchener were occasionally 
seen at public banquets in London in those da} s And 
as the writer for }ears attended about four or more 
of these per week, consuming guinea and tw o-gumca 
dinners as part of Ins daily work, followed nc\t day by 
chasing elusne celebrities as slimming penance he 
sometimes dined with these noble war lords and national 
heroes 

One day he saw Kitchener in his Field Marshal s 
uniform lea\mg the Foreign Office of all places, one 
of his watching colleagues obsened there could be 
no significance in that, although it was probably 
Kitcheners first appearance in Wiitehall for a very 
long time 

A few days later there was a war on and Kitchener 
was Secretary of State for War ! 

Was c\ er Englishman bom who looked so stately and 
impressive in a Field Marshal s uniform as did he ? 

A year or two later the writer saw a small, rather 
shabbily -dressed man with long flowing grey' hair and 
elastic step enter an old residential budding m White- 
hall Gardens, now to become the first home of the new 
Ministry of Munitions, which he David Lloy d George, 
was to found 

The first news of the Battle of Jutland came from the 
Admiralty when the writer was in the official Press 
Bureau in Whitehall The first Admiralty commumqul 
was such an uninspired piece of official sharing that 
the Press Bureau, so it was said, declined to circulate it 

Meanwhde the German cock-a hoop story of victory 
o\ er the British Fleet was being wirelessed round the 
world The new bulletin which came forth from the 
Admiralty was written, so we heard by Earl Balfour, 
the First Lord, himself 

* * * • * 

An interesting American celebrity visiting London 
before the War was Mrs Came Nation who acbie\ ed 
notoriety by physical onslaughts on American saloons 
with a hatchet 
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She was known as the " Saloon-smasher " 

We met at Christ Church, Westminster, then ui 
charge of the late Rev F B Meyer, in which church 
pulpit the writer was to speak on Good Friday morning 
many years later He remembers two incidents of 
that meeting with Mrs Came Nation 
As we conversed in a flagged lobby, she broke oil the 
conversation, and spat on the stone floor 
Presumably this was not in contempt, because she 
later produced a little silver hatchet, beating her name, 
and placed it in the waiter's button-hole, calling atten- 
tion meanwhile to the prophetic significance of the 
words 

CARRIE A NATION 

** I am going to carry a nation for prohibition,” she 
stoutly said 

. We did not believe her, but carry a nation she 
surely did, though, according to latest advices from the 
United States, the lady ” Saloon-smasher " did not 
carry it very far 

Came Nation was engaged to give an anti-liquor talk 
as a music hall turn on the London stage The engage- 
ment ended suddenly There was standing room only 
m the auditorium when silver haired Came came 
defiantly on, carrying an open Bible, and prepared to 
speak 

A young man, standing m front of the writer, threw 
something round, and a bad egg broke in the speaker's 
face More eggs followed from other parts, and the 
manager, in evening dress, had to come on with a 
handkerchief to the assistance of his quixotic turn 
Came Nation could not get her message over The 
young bloods of the London music halls were too proud 
v ° eer to encourage American propaganda. 

Yet throwing bad eggs at a woman visitor was a 
, P 00T exhibition of the British spirit 

One of the leader writers on the Standard was Alfred 
c 
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Austin, the Poet Laureate Another colleague, who 
shared the writers room, wasTdgar Wallace, already 
famous for his crime novel Four Just Men, though most 
of his other w ell-known stones, and his plajs, were then 
unbom 

Edgar possessed a strong personality, coupled with a 
happj -go-lucky manner Hew ould order a meal from 
a neighbouring restaurant, leave a five shilling deposit 
on the traj, and never trouble about the return of 
either The tray would hang about the room until the 
cleaners removed it and its mouldcnng contents from 
our outraged sight 

Religion was not a popular subject in our room in 
those days, and the writer had retreated miles from it 
Edgar Wallace was despatched to \\ indsor to desenbe 
for us the funeral of King Eduard VII in St George's 
Chapel, and his description uas masterly He knew 
the telling place m his article to quote a couplet from 
the hymn * Now the labourer s task is o’er ' 

Eather in Thj gracious keeping 
Leave we now Th> servant sleeping 

He uould regale us with entertaining stones of how 
he sold newspapers in Ludgate Circus as a bo> , or stole 
a pair of boots from a cottage window, or of his adv en- 
tures as a war correspondent m South Afnca, as the 
founder of a dailj newspaper there and as a one-week 
(or one-day) editor of another, he would speak of his 
talks with Kitchener, who asked him to write a leader 
for a London newspaper attacking something or some- 
body , and he dilated on hts clever rase for transmitting 
the first news of peace by signal and coded cable 

Later, when the wnter became Literary Editor of a 
more influential and more widely read London daily 
newspaper, he would sometimes commission Edgar 
Wallace to write articles or a serial story, and this 
gave him further opportunities for re alisin g Edgar's 
greatness as a journalist 

Arnold Bennett estimated the output of a novelist to 
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average about five hundred words a day The writer 
asked Edgar Wallace what was his maximum output 
for any one day of his life 
" Twenty -four thousand words," was the answer 
Humour is the most difficult literary commodity to 
produce, more difficult than poetry We telephoned 
Edgar Wallace and commissioned about a column of 
topical humour and poetry as qrnckty as he could pro- 
duce it 

"OK, old man ” 

" When will it be ready ? ” 

1 Send a messenger , it will be ready by the time he 
arrives " 

And it was 

Yet Edgar Wallace lived only half an hour s journey 
by 'bus from the office 

One day we required a new serial novel We were 
developing the feminine interest, and so the writer 
insisted that women must take nearly all the character 
parts Wallace was a man's man and decidedly not 
at his best when describing women Nevertheless he 
agreed to write this new serial, plentifully sprinkled 
with w omen characters 

4. few daj s later the first quarter of the story came 
along for approval Within a fortnight the book was 
finished 

Accompanying the manuscript was an Edgar Wallace 
drawing in which the author waggishly depicted himself 
standing on his head through departing from his 
practice of writing about men criminals When that 
story subsequently appeared m book form entitled 
The Girl from Scotland Yard, the author inscribed in a 
first edition 

"To A J Russell Author of the Idea 
From the Author of the Slory~~Edgar Wallace 
Wallace wrote a number of thrilling books and dev er 
plays , and some not so good The Girl from Scotland 
Yard was probably his worst, perhaps because A | 
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Russell was, in Wallace’s own words, “ author of the 
idea 

***** 

The writer was bom without musical talent, but 
contrived to play in his school band for a year, and 
perhaps two, without that elementary fact being 
discovered 

When the master came too near he would press his 
thumb on the escape and blow on his wind instrument 
as vigorously as the rest, trusting the others to produce 
sufficient volume to balance his own insufficiency He 
further mashed his incompetence by imitating the 
finger movements of the other boys while he escaped 
the physical drill which the rest of the school executed 
to the music of his band 

Once he was promoted to the big drum, but having 
no sense of tune, as well as no sense of music, he perforce 
followed the cymbals through the performance, while 
the school world wondered 1 

At last, a part of his secret was out ! he was 
promptly degraded to his old wind instrument — -the 
ocarmo \Vbj it was ne\ er officially discovered that he 
could not play a note still Iea\ es him puzzled though 
there is no doubt of the silent loyalty of his band 
colleagues Perhaps ours was not the most efficient of 
school bands 

Bemg so ungifted the writer felt very much ashamed 
of himself m musical company but he soon learned 
that his case was not so rare as be imagined One 
of his journalistic friends could neither recognise the 
National Anthem nor the Marseillaise (he was also colour 
blind) and so had to keep e>es and ears and wits \ ery 
acti\ e after he obtained his commission lest he should 
appear flagrantly disloyal when those two tunes floated 
out of the orchestra, as thej seemed to do every ten 
minutes or so during early war days As the writer 
knew one of those tunes though he could not play it, he 
was a fifty per cent guide to his unmusical friend. 

In the first flush of his early Christianity he once 
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lent a powerful young shoulder to a street barrel organ 
labouring up a steep lull He accepted the Italian's 
smiling thanks and felt assured that was his nearest 
approach to the musical life — ever! Yet one never 
knows Tor several years he was editor of a journal 
dev oted almost entirely to music 
The whirligig of lus Bamum life also brought him 
bang into the centre of a constellation of musical 
celebrities He just missed Caruso, had long inter- 
views with John McCormack, Melba, Tetrazzini, 
Kreisler, Chahapine, Kubelik, Backhaus, Titta Ruffo, 
Mischa Elman and lesser lights 
Dame Nellie Melba once told him a number of 
amusing and entertaming stones about herself One 
night she went to the Carlton to dinner and sent word 
down to Escoffier, the world famous chef, that she was 
in the restaurant, and wished him to try lus great art 
on something specially sweet and pleasing 

Presently there came up a fascinating new dish, 
xichl> coloured, containing peaches and ices Melba 
tried it, enjoyed it, and asked the celebrated chef what 
be called it? "With the famous Pnma Donna’s 
gracious permission,' he gallantly said, ‘ I would like 
to name it Peche Melba 1 ’ Nowadays that dish so 
named, appears on almost every hotel menu in the 
world 

Was Pnma Donna ever given a more gallant free 
advertisement ? 

One of the stones Melba delighted to tell would 
hardly have figured m a pre war book, let alone one 
with a religious flavour But those who are merely 
prudish may skip this page Melba s real name was 
Nellie Mitchell Her adopted name w as a contraction of 
Melbourne her home city She had a girl fnend who 
accompanied her to the first concert at which she sang — 
some little village affair where everybody knew every- 
body and applauded every turn 
Melba, a utt|e girl m a short dress, stood on the 
platform and sang All present clapped but her girl 
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fnend, who seemed to be green with envy at being thus 
overshadowed After the concert, everybody praised 
the little singer with the crystal dear voice Still the 
little fnend said nothing 

Next day they met and talked of everything, but the 
girl fnend still shied off the concert, and especially 
Melba's contnbution to it Presently the future Empire 
Pnma Donna grew impatient 

“ Well, how did you like my song 7 " 

Then jealousy deepened to green hatred, as the girl 
fnend snapped out her devastating reply 
“ Nellie Mitchell, I could see your knickers 1 " 

No dramatic critic has ever written a cnticism so 
scathing 

***** 

Madame Tetrazzini told the wnter many interesting 
stones from her life, at the Savoy m London and also 
when he called on her in Rome When the singer 
was a young girl her musical sister was fnendly with a 
youth working with Verdi, the composer, who, it was 
then known, was composing a new opera which was 
being awaited with awed interest 

A mystenous musical score arrived at Tetrazzinis 
home, addressed to her big sister, which the future 
Pnma Donna was forbidden to explore Presently 
she heard her sister go to the piano and begin to sing 
Creeping into the room, and peering over her sisters 
shoulder, little Tetrazzini discovered the long-awaited 
new opera, still unpublished — Verdi s Otello 

Her sister's fnend at Verdi s court thought that if she 
rehearsed the new score before the public sawithe opera, 
she would become so proficient that she 'would be 
offered the part when the opera was produced Now 
that Tetrazzini had come into the secret, the two 
sisters began gaily singing through the score 

Musical people cannot keep secrets, especially such a 
secret as a new opera by Verdi As Tetrazzini was 
leaving for her conservatoire, she slipped Otello into her 
music-case and took it along for her Maestro to have 
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** just a peep" At her whispered news he jumped 
excitedly into the air demanding to see it "Quick I 
quick l ” 

They entered one of the music rooms, and he played 
while she sang But that secret could not be kept 
Presently their rehearsal was interrupted by heavy 
banging at the door, and the Principal stormed m, 
demanding to know what was being sung The score 
of Faust stood innocently on the music rack 
“ Faust indeed * " There must be no bluffing It 
was also useless to suggest an old opera He knew 
every opera, old and new, and none contained that 
glonous music he had just o\ erheard Where had they 
hidden the new opera ? 

Yet another was let into the secret, showing how 
great a spell a new opera by Verdi could cast on any 
music lover The Principal locked the door and they 
went through the stolen score together, all three of them 
thrilled to ecstasy 

‘ Phis is Verdi, but a different Verdi " exclaimed the 
Principal No longer a composer in the Italian style, 
but Verdi turned Wagnerian 

" Oh, but it vs beautiful ! he rhapsodised 
Tetrazzini met Verdi in later years on the shores of 
Lake Maggiore, and endeavoured to apologise for her 
part in this escapade Her courage deserted her, and 
she postponed the attempt He died soon after 


Eiery man enjoys Kreisler and every woman 
adores the world s leading violinist 

So do those who listen and — marvellous to relate ! — so 
do those who know him The wnter picked up a few 
good stones from Kreisler dunng a cab joumej across 
London though the violinist forgot to admit that 
dunng the War, while fighting as an Austnan officer 
on the Eastern Front, he spent his money freely to 
provide for international artists, stranded in Vienna, 
fnends or enemy , irrespective of nationality 
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Kreisler is a truly gallant gentleman 

The violinist holds an original view of his art — with 
the licence of genius, he inclines to regard it as a vice 
As our cab mo\ ed forward, he said that a man bom 
with a craving for drink or crime often comes to disaster 
when pursuing his desires Yet for him, life’s craving 
brought fame and great fortune 

The writer ashed him if he never desired rest and 
freedom from his ceaseless rush around the cities of the 
world, jumping in and out of trains cabs, sleeping m a 
different hotel e\ery night, doing England m a fort- 
night, and away again, using steam boats, liners, or 
aeroplanes to keep up the inexorable itinerary of his 
engagements 

Kreisler smiled m his friendly way and admitted that 
he enjoj ed his quiet times occasionally 

" When ? " 

He described the experience 

There came a time, he said, once or twice daily, when 
the lights went down on everything that disturbed his 
life , taking up his fiddle he would sink into a sleep) 
ecstasy, oblivious to everything but the rapturous joy 
of his art Presently he would reach the end of the 
score, and for a while his rest would be disturbed by 
a burst of sound clapping of hands thunderous 
applause, and perhaps the return of the lights 

Again the interruption would subside, and he would 
slip away once more to his peaceful dreams There, 
according to Kreisler alone in the middle of a silent ten 
thousand, he would have his quiet time of rest, refresh- 
ment, and recuperation from the worries of the day, the 
rushmgs hither and thither, and the dust and turmoil of 
this mechanical age 

Yet it was Kreisler who described his art as a vice 

Only Kreisler would dare 

Unless perhaps he suspected our own musical 
talent 

***** 

Though we missed Caruso, Madame Tetrazzini and 
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others told ns good stones of their fnend the great 
tenor 

Caniso was entertained to dinner in London and 
was provided with a benefit dish of macaroni The 
delighted tenor insisted on " expressing the thanks of 
one artist to another," and was conducted ceremoniously 
to the kitchens 

Cook glowed and blushed and bowed and curtseyed 
and expressed a desire to hear the great tenor smg 
one day 

" So you shall Will you have a ticket for the 
Opera’ Or shalll sing now? " 

Cook was taking no nsks, although after that 
macaroni Caruso probably was Standing by the 
kitchen table, he poured out his grateful soul in song 
to another equally grateful artist 

As a boy, Caruso played the flute, which he took to 
a shop where they sold phonographs, and tootled while 
a cylinder record was made of his playing The box 
was changed to a reproducer, and the buddmg musician 
heard the first record of himself 

" Do I play like that ? ’ asked Caruso 
*' Yes ** Then (eagerly), * Will you buy the phono- 
graph’ " 

No 1 ” said Caruso “ But I will sell you my 
flute *’ 

* * * * » 

When the newly bom gramophone used to smg like 
a tin can, an attempt was made to induce Madame 
Patti — the world renowned Pinna Donna — to record 
hex voice 

She shivered in horror, but presently agreed that if 
satisfactory records could be made she would sign on 
the dotted line 

A recording team hied to Craig y nos Castle m 
Wales, where the Baroness was in residence She 
gave them a test, but there were rivals in the offing 
They humed away and made the waxes but the night 
before the audition was indescribably stormy, and 
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none dared venture into the Brecon mountains where 
her lonelj castle was perched Rival recorders were 
near by Motor cars were unavailable, and the car 
lent h> a private owner for a large sum side slipped, 
and all, including the records, entered the ditch 
Out of the darkness appeared two Welsh maidens 
carrying miners' lanterns They were little more than 
two hundred miles from Cbanng Cross, but none could 
speak the others language Desperately anxious for 
a horse, the chauffeur went on his hands and knees 
in the dim light and pretended to pull the car 
Laughter from the little ladies showed they thought 
he was playing bears for their entertainment By 
the tiny light they drew a horse 
" Ah 1 " cried both " ceffyl ’’ 

Welsh for " horse ' 

A horse appeared a burst tyre was repaired, two 
golden sovereigns were paid to the carter, and the 
race to the castle was won 

*' Picture the great hall of the castle," WTote Major 
Dixon m the article he sent the writer for The Voice 
"A grand staircase winding down from the upper 
storey In the centre of the hall stood a gramophone 
with a long brass hom, and on the tum table was 
Patti s record of Pur dicesti ’ 

" Again imagine the long wait until the all famous 
lad} appeared at the top of the stairs, poised her 
graceful figure like a fairy and nodded to us The 
beautiful notes of Patti s music made by Patti s golden 
voice went winging their way through the lofty build- 
ing The divas face was wonderful to watch No 
R osina has ever looked more youthful or more radiant 
than Adelina Patti did that morning as she came 
down the great staircase, went straight up to the 
machine and putting her arms around the horn, 
kissed the polished brass 

‘ The sun shone through the great windows and we 
were beside ourselves with joy ’ 

* * * * » 
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One of out experiences as a publicity expert that 
caused most amusement when told behind the scenes 
was the story of the Haggis 
A certain fashionable hotel, not fifty miles from 
Channg Cross, invited the water to inspire the Press to 
report hotel activities It was good publicity and 
brought patrons The job w as w ell remunerated The 
Press displayed no desire to be inspired 
One of the first problems was St Andrew’s night, for 
which a special public banquet had been arranged, the 
management hoping to attract as many of the Scots in 
London as could afford the experience 
The usual notices had gone to the Press, but Scottish 
sub editors in Fleet Street were not giving something 
for nothing, any more than they do m Scotland So 
the publicity manager invited the writer to do his best — 
or perhaps his worst He could have a free hand 
The outlook was unpromising There was no news 
m the situation, and Fleet Street only wanted news, and 
not too much of that if it contained the cloven hoof of 
free advertisement. Where there is no news, news 
must be created, which does not mean invented The 
news had to happen m such a way that it could 
be confirmed on inquiry for Fleet Street inquires 
The writer made inquiries Was there to be Haggis 
on St Andrew's night 5 Of course there was to be 
Haggis 1 Well that abomination to Sassenachs — as 
the Scots call us — was usually a good talking point, 
if only one could develop it into a news story 

Haggis was to be brought down by special train from 
Scotland for this forthcoming feast of St Andrew, 
but there was no help in the writer knowing that, for 
Fleet Street refused to be interested They had re- 
ceived lots of dope about this banquet, and consumed 
none One was now given to understand that as Fleet 
Street had not taken a soup ox sa\ oury story, they w ould 
not take the Haggis But that, the writer explamed, 
was because the story was inadequate 
Now supposing the lordly Haggis, coming down, by 
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special train, suffered an accident Became lost, or 
something worse Could the> get more of the beastly 
stuS? Oh, yes we could bet they could ! Very well, 
then, when this consignment of Scottish horror arrived, 
would they be so good as to lose it ? Better still, let it 
be misdirected to their steam laundry, by some awful 
mistake Very well they could do that, but it seemed 
rather childish But newspaper readers are grown up 
children 

With the Haggis safely on its way to its natural home, 
the sanitary steam laundry, the writer took a stroll 
towards Fleet Street, communicated with a journalistic 
fnend on one of the news agencies, and gave him a little 
gem of red hot news 

Fleet Street swallowed that story as joyfully as Scots 
men ever swallowed Haggis One bright daily, with a 
tremendous circulation now almost the largest, was so 
captivated that it gave the honoured position of the 
da} , a bull's eye m the centre of the front page, to the 
story, entitled 

IT WONT WASH 

As for the Scottish papers, that astounding behaviour 
of the fashionable hotel that sent the Haggis to the wash 
— they took it up with pseudo indignant relish and 
spread it all over the country At least one influential 
Scottish daily affected such a shock that it published a 
Bamesque leading article, in place of its usual political 
leader, protesting against this insult to the national 
dish of Bonnie Scotland 

Jubilation at the hotel 

The publicity manager entered, rubbing his hands 
gleefully 

" Fine ! " he repeated several times 

Perhaps every available cover was taken for that 
public feast of St Andrew 

***** 

One of the visitors to London about this time was the 
Prime Munster of Iceland- 
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It was a cold day in London, so the writer called on 
the Premier of the Isle of Shivers, who received hun 
courteously and was ready to talk But there was only 
one question of outstanding importance, and this he 
introduced at the appropriate moment Upon it hung 
the whole interview Fortunately, the answer was in 
the affirmative 

And it wasnt many minutes afterwards that an 
evening newspaper, fresh from the press, earned a 
nbbon streamer right across the top of its front page, 
jubilantly conveying to its hall frozen readers the 
consoling news 

PREMIER OF ICELAND SHIVERING IN LONDON 
***** 

One day the wnter called on the late Sir William 
Orpen and commissioned the famous artist to wnte 
an article entitled * How to Live Long," m which Sir 
william mentioned that he believed in plenty of 
exercise, and himself spent hours walking around 
Hj.de Park, while he smoked about forty cigarettes a 
day 

But great artist though he was his appearance did 
not suggest greatness or robust health He died a few 
jears later, a comparatively young man 
Alarming news from Clapham Junction sent us, 
leading a team of four to where Arding and Hobbs’ 
South London emporium was burning to the ground 
The crowds were kept in check by a thin cordon of 
police extending across the railway bridge Even 
journalists were refused admission The situation was 
desperate We espied a house with one door inside 
tne cordon and one without We knocked, and the 
occupant was friendly , unhampered we strolled about 
,, e . cor d°n, where John Bums, the first Labour 
Latnnet Minister, had been participating m the work of 
rescue 

About half a-dozen charred bodies lay on the 
pa\ ement beside the smouldering building 
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The custom in journalism of leaving one's soul on 
the mat continued with the wnter during many hectic 
years of interviewing and news-gathering, though 
occasionally thoughts of the old life would flash 
through During a senes of conversations with 
Tallulah Bankhead actress and film star, whose life- 
story the wnter purchased; she casually remarked 
that, as a preliminary to appearing in a new production, 
she always prayed for God s blessing on it 1 

As she said this, Tallulah turned to her dresser 
with 

" E\ en y ou didn't know that f * 


Every experienced journalist has a quiverful of 
stones to unload on fnends too slow to dodge them. 

A senes of articles by celebnties, entitled “ Your 
Marriage Problem,” had proved a success The most 
distinguished contributor of all, Queen Mane of 
Roumarua, sent her contribution too late, and so her 
article remained m the writer’s desk awaiting a topical 
opportunity for publication 

It came quite unexpectedly when Pn nee Carol 
began that famous quarrel with his royal parents 
o\er his own mamage problem Next day the news- 
papers led their mam news pages with flaring stones 
of trouble m the Roumanian Royal Household 

And when the editor, rubbing his eyes, discovered 
that our leader page ably supported his news columns 
with a topical commentary upon mamage problems 
by no less an authority than Queen Mane of Roumama 
herself, his dumbfounded admiration for the up-to- 
dateness of his newspaper was gratifying to behold. 
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A fault confessed is half redressed 

Proverb 
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opportunities for poisoning her so that he might enjoy 
life with his secretary 

Cnppen had not long left his office in New Oxford 
Street when we called there, but he was already a 
long distance away, and the police of both hemispheres 
were on the look-out for him We visited a stage 
friend of Mrs Cnppen, but the news almost sent her 
into a collapse , she was too upret to be coherent 

For weeks Cnppen was the writer’s daily fare, a 
news story a day, and always Cnppen When Chief 
Inspector Walter Dew’, in charge of the case, dashed 
across the Atlantic to Halifax on a fast liner to over- 
haul the slower Montrose on which Cnppen travelled, 
disguised as a clergyman, with his secretary, m boy’s 
attire, all the world and his wife were volubly dis- 
cussing that first use of wireless for catching a mur- 
derer But we journalists were amusedly discussing 
something else as well, a sardonic touch by Canadian 
reporters who cabled the description of Cnppen’s capture 
at Halifax in this style — 

The pilot boat went off to the Montrose All the 
world knew who was on that pilot boat Both henu 
spheres knew So did the Captain of the ship All 
save Cnppen 

* Who is on that boat ? ' asked Cnppen nerv ously 
of the Captain 

That s the pilot * said the Captain unconcernedly 
There seem to be a lot of pilots, said the anxious 
Cnppen 

Good journalism that 

Before he absconded Cnppen was asked to show 
the police inspector into his cellar where the officer 
went on his hands and knees and began tapping the 
floor brick by brick, without then discovering signs 
of any disturbance of the flooring, though at one 
time he was actually over the spot where the decom- 
posing body of Mrs Cnppen was subsequently found. 

Good that the police officer, making his preliminary 
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survey, did not discover more at that time For it 
became known afterwards that while the inspector 
was investigating, the little doctor, subsequently the 
notorious murderer, was watching him carefully, one 
hand m his pocket tightly encircling a loaded revolver, 
just in case . . 

The writer watched Cnppen standing before the 
Lord Chief Justice in the Law Courts while his unsuc- 
cessful appeal was being heard, a small, ineffectual 
figure 

His courage had failed him before arrest, and he 
had resolved on suicide, for he had no prospects and 
was short of money A farewell note, in which he 
threatened to take his life, was discovered in his pocket 
when he was arrested He went to the gallows 

* * * * * 

Everybody has heard of the Hounsditch shootings, 
followed by the Siege of Sydney Street, when Peter 
the Painter and his comrade, who had killed several 
policemen, were shot or suffocated in a burning house 
m Stepney, surrounded by police, while Winston 
Churchill, then Home Secretary, directed operations 
One of those rare street battles in which journalists 
are in their element 

The night before that encounter between police and 
desperadoes we were one of a company of journalists, 
twenty or thirty strong, hovering around Lime Street 
roiice Station The police officer who most dis- 
tinguished himself on this case and who had charge 
w i me Street operations was Detective-Sergeant 
vvensiey, subsequently Chief Constable Wenslev of 
Scotland Yard, nicknamed " The Weasel " by the 
crooks, because of his uncanny facility in ferreting 
ou ‘? nct ™inat 1 ng information 

+ * P°“ ce were sparing in the news they handed 
out at this ticklish period, for they had the murderers 
ca rX r °unded up and they were ready for a big 
catch We saw a man who looked like a police officer 
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in plain clothes in a near-by hostelry, and accosted 
him, to ash his help m getting a chat with Wensley's 
clerk 

What Wensley, for it was he, then thought of this 
writer as an amateur investigator can be imagined 
Later when he met Ex-Chief Constable Wensley, of 
Scotland Yard, to negotiate for the purchase of his 
life-story for the newspaper he managed, the writer 
tactfully inquired if Wensley remembered him And 
the Chief Constable’s rejoinder was still more tactful * 

“ I only remember criminals " 

Wensley caught many murderers, probably more 
than any man in his time When advertising the big 
news that our papier had secured his life story, the 
writer had a large post-card printed, some ten inches 
by six, on which appeared the head of the former 
Chief Constable, looking \eiy grim and determined, 
beneath which was the ominous slogan • 

THE MAN WHO CAUGHT THE MURDERERS 
There were no serious consequences from distributing 
this card m thousands, though if any recipient did 
pjossess a guilty conscience through repeating the crime 
of Cam, the unexpected receipt of this post-card 
advertisement may have disturbed his breakfast 
An autographed copy of Detective Days, dated 17 2 31, 
came to the writer with this inscription 

" To A J Russell, who saw this book in its cradle — 
F P Wensley ” 

The compliment was returned when a book arrived 
at Sir Wensley's house entitled For Sinners Only 
* * * * * 

Not long ago the newspapers contained reports of 
the tragic death by self-shooting of Edward Maijon- 
banhs, M P for Eastbourne, whom the writer knew 
The tragedy recalled that story he told the writer 
one day dnnng the War, when we marched side by 
side round the saluting base at Bnshey during our 
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After the “ Jly Religion " senes of articles which 
awakened Fleet Street to the potentialities of religious 
discussion in newspaper activities, and of which one 
still hears the reverberations as one moves about the 
world, there followed a further senes, run on the same 
lines, into which another tragedy entered 

The last of the wnters for that fine senes entitled 
"Life,” was a celebnty well known throughout the 
City, the West End, and also on the Turf, the late 
James White A tall, powerful man, he had a reputa 
tion for big business, reckless deals, and prodigal 
giving One of the oddest sights witnessed in James 
White's room at the back of Daly’s Theatre, of 
which he was the owner, was his commanding figure, 
the size of Kitchener’s or Conan Doyle’s, standing 
alongside the diminutive form of little Steve Donoghue, 
both poring over the racing form of horses and sizing 
up the winners for the day 

About the time the ' Life ” senes was launched, 
Jimmy White’s amazing run of luck had completely 
deserted him His theatre had ceased to bring him 
in anything but losses He was mterested in a large 
oilfield, the shares of which had been jumping about 
the market to the profit of some and the rum of many 
They had been talked up to ten tunes their value, and 
Jimmy White was holding large blocks and still buying 
Others were selling against him, and Jimmy was 
bemg vanquished disastrously in financial battle 

One morning we received the staggering news that 
James White had committed suicide — James White, 
perhaps the most spectacular figure m London 

The oil shares dropped plumb to a third of their 
previous day s value while City men walked gloomily 
about office and pa\ement, talking in awed whispers 
Turf and West End were similarly punctured By 
this tune the writer had transferred from the literary 
editorship of the 'Daily ” to the managerial 
chair of the 'Sunday ” Our circulation was 

on the upturn and we needed one strong feature each 
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Oates walked out from Captain Scott’s snow hut — 
“ a very gallant gentleman " — to die m the bli2zard 
round the South Pole, some of us hard boiled jour- 
nalists even consented to be stirred to the depths 
The writer, for one, for he knew Stead, and Captain 
Scott. For Scott had outlined to him the plan of his 
Antarctic Expedition late one night at the foot of his 
staircase by Victoria Station, just as the news broke 
We had called him downstairs from his retirement 
But none of these happenings ga\e us a deeper 
stimng than the death of Jimmy White and the 
human story of his life that he wrote just before 
passing out 

The day we published Jimmy White's farewell 
reflections on " Life ” there appeared m a rival journal 
a cleverly worded article insinuating that no such 
story had been left by the financier To this day 
there are people who doubt the authenticity of "My 
Last Night Alive, by James White " 

But that article was no fabrication And those 
extra hundred thousand readers who came tnto the 
paper that week may be assured they were reading 
the last words of a spectacular financier, who, after 
great successes, and great failures, again touched the 
lone heights at his death 

***** 

The wnter must confess to having availed himself 
of useful information, obtained from a tapped tele- 
phone, on what was for him a very important occasion 
News of the Clapham Common murder, for which Stmie 
Morrison was sentenced to death, but reprieved, had 
just reached Fleet Street , it was about the tune the bdls 
of St Bride's were inviting unresponsive journalists to 
lea\ e their desks for Sunday Evensong 

After an abortive dash to Clapham Common, followed 
by an equally abortive round of the police, who stolidly 
refused to be communicative, we became anxious 
We knew there had been a murder, but who w'as 
murdered, or anj thing further about it, no one seemed 
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Wilderness He does not defend that method of 
securing information about the Clapham Common 
murder, enticed as it was from a telephone official 
pledged to secrecy, any more than he could have 
defended himself for returning without the informa- 
tion Journalists always get what they are sent for, 
and if they don’t, the time soon comes when they are 
no longer sent If the writer had stopped to ask 
himself the question, " Is this absolutely honest 5 ", 
the answer must have been " No " 

The insatiable thirst of newspapers for news, and the 
tempers that are sometimes roused when that thirst 
goes unsatisfied, are excellently illustrated in the case 
of one journalist, quite new to the life, who was 
suddenly shot out to describe a de\astatmg fire, 
consuming one of the most famous business concerns 
in town 

The sub-editonal staff waited and waited with 
growing impatience, as the clock rushed to the time 
for catching newspaper trams Presently something 
inadequate was collected and written m the office 
and the paper was bom 

Then the telephone bell tinkled and the new reporter 
began volubly pouring his impressions of the greatest 
fire ever into the Night Editor’s ears When he 
paused for breath, there came a voice, cold and hard, 
back to him 

" Say, are you anywhere near that fire? " 

" Yes, sir, it's just across the street ' 

" Will you do me a great favour? " 

" Of course " 

*' Will you kindly stroll across the street to a place 
where that darned fire is the hottest, and when you 
get there, please jump nght in ? ” 

***** 

Lord Baden Powell had just been elevated to the 
peerage, and there were many celebrations among his 
admiring Scouts 

The Hero of Mafekmg became besieged again — by 
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mtemewers, and the newspapers reproduced many of 
his photographs 

We sent one of our men to interview him But the 
Chief Scout had retired into the country for rest and 
quiet. 

Our interviewer found the Chief Scout’s country 
home, ascended the steps and named his newspaper 
The answer was not encouraging The General was 
out and wished to be left alone Naturally 1 But an 
interviewer dare not accept that kind of situation, 
the celebrity must be seen, if possible 
Diplomatic persistence elicited the Chief Scout's 
whereabouts He was some three miles up the nver — 
fishing A three mile plod, and lo * the Chief Scout 
is discovered in contented ease, his line peacefully 
dangling m the placid water 
For once a frown, then a stout refusal to be inter- 
viewed, and a curt military demand to know why he 
cannot be left m peace ? 

"Well, sir, I'm surprised that you receive me like 
‘ said our man, unabashed 
lt what did you expect ? " 

sc I ex ^f c ^ y°u to congratulate me on a fine piece of 

, Jhe way back the Chief Scout, and our well- 
fnendh/ ° Un ^ SCOUt ’ ta *ked freely, and with great 

That young man is now an editor in his own well- 
earned right 

***** 


. ■^ e \ vs came from the West of England that a lady, 
k^hter of the bull dog breed, was keeping a pet 

t./JP 16 Postman call mg one morning, had seen the 
. . n watching him through a gap m the hedge as it 
t unleashed on its haunches on the fringe of a field 
P ostman s aid, ** Never again ” Sometimes the 
same lion would be seen m the motor-car as its lady- 
owner drove about the district 
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We sent a Inc journalist to call on the ladv He 
w ent — with a rc\ olver in his pocket, just in case the lion 
was uncivilised He was shown into the reception- 
room, and the lady listened to his inquiry with stem 
interest Oh, >cs, she would be quite willing to 
confirm the fact that she possessed a lion, if he would 
wait a moment 

She disappeared, and presently he heard a roar and 
a snarl, ana the lion bounded into the room, lay on 
the mat, snarling The interviewer recoiled, but 
staged on It was the first time he had been asked 
to interview a lion without bare He held lightly the 
pistol tn his pocket , and hoped for his life 

Presently his hostess rapped out a command, snapped 
her whip, and the lion bounded up the stairs ana lay 
couchant on the landing, snarling ominouslj The 
interviewer had been well rewarded for his impudence 
in calling 

A few days later, it was decided that a loose lion, 
although not fully grown, was unsafe in that house, 
and it was sent off to grace a menagerie 

That interviewer, too, soon became an editor in lus 
well-earned nghL 

***** 

During this exciting penod the writer was ascending 
the ladder of journalism until he presently found him 
self in the highest paid position on his paper, for he 
had discov ered that newspapers thrive on ideas and that 
those who are in the habit of throwing up circulation 
raising suggestions can command top salaries He 
was constantly being consulted and requested to pro- 
duce something new to wake things up The news 
paper war, which alwajs goes noisily on was at its 
hottest Those m the more spectacular positions were 
being enticed away to other newspapers, perhaps to 
be enticed back again immediately afterwards by the 
bait of higher salaries. 

As the writer's salary had been stationary for nearlj 
a 3 ear, an unusual circumstance in those days of 
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strenuous climbing, it became necessary to discover a 
serviceable idea in his own interest, for he had lost 
some thousands in the City, and had to allocate a 
large slice of his salary to reducing the debt No 
offer had come of a better job elsewhere, but debts 
bad to be wiped off, and an excuse for a higher salary 
had to be found But there would have to be a little 
originality infused mto the request, for the salary 
which he was receiving already was higher than the 10b 
warranted (But he had made the paper a success ) 

So his letter of application for an increase contained 
a reference to our office prodigals who left home to seek 
better fortune in the far country, while he stayed 
loyally on, dev eloping an elder brother complex, as he 
watched those prodigals being received back to higher 
and better-remunerated posts 

Surely, he thought, this new point of appeal in ask- 
ing for an increase deserved success, since it was now 
up to the proprietor to confirm his knowledge of 
Scnpture by informing the elder brother that “ all 
that I have is thine " 

He did not 1 

But presently a powerful proprietorial voice came 
chuckling over the telephone, askmg if notice of an 
increase of salary had yet been received The writer 
said no 

" You will hear soon ” 

And in a few minutes a messenger dashed in bearing 
a letter announcing that the managerial salary had 
been substantially increased A useful jump this time 
Another five hundred a year had been added 

For once an elder-brother complex was justified 
Our debts began to dimmish 

* * * * * 

That steel nerved racing motorist, the late Sir Henry 
Segrave, who aroused the admiration of both hemi- 
spheres by his dare-devil successes at Palm Beach 
came into the writer’s room on bis return from his 
last achievement, which brought him a knighthood 
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We discussed many things, including the future of 
speed 

Segrave's well-poised head was almost an oval, his 
face clean-shaven, eyes a steady grey-blue His 
greatest nva! in the sphere of modesty among cele- 
brities was probably Senatorc Marconi. 

Segrave told the writer several rattling good stories 
from his recent experiences, including that of_ a 
certain multi millionaire, who had ad\ ertised a racing 
motor-boat for sale, which Segrave sought to purchase 
Calling by appointment, he walked through palatial 
halls, sinking into thick carpets, to the luxurious 
central citadel, where sat the multi millionaire, a 
diminutive Jewish figure, almost obscured by his 
wealthy surroundings By his lonely chair was a 
large bottle of liqueur, which he frequently sampled. 
Curtly he informed Segrave that he disliked Britishers. 


the fngid politeness of a major in the British Army, 
*' then I'll retire " 

** Sit down I " commanded the little old multi- 
millionaire 

“ I prefer to stand," said the rebuffed Major. 

** Sit down," repeated the man of money, thickly. 
The situation was humorous, so the dare-devil 
motorist humoured him 
The thick voice became more friendly 
"Though I don’t like jou Britishers, I like jou. 
What can I do for you ? " 

“ That motor boat of yours 
" What about it ? 

“ I'd like it, if I can buy it for, say, two thousand 
dollars " 

" Well, you can’t " 

He indicated the liqueur bottle 
" Have a dnnk ” 

Segra\ e declined and rose to leave 

" Sit down," said the millionaire 

He turned to the wondering Segrave "Though 
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written document/which he relcmX l JPe- 

emplojer who alter E mng lt to ins 

passed it to Segraie careless giance 
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“ How much do jou think was on that paper 5 " 
he asked the writer, who was read} for a thrill 
Segrave spoke impressively 
** In English money— over fifty milhon pounds ! " 
One felt that the 'British racing champion had not 
violated hospitality by accepting a uve-hundred- 
pound motor-boat for nothing as the millionaire's 
apology for saying he did not like Britishers When 
tne writer was in America, he early realised that the 
millionaire's initial attitude was not representative of 
the country, for Americans like Britishers more than 
Britishers hke Americans < 

During our conversation, Segrave made two signifi- 
cant statements, which the writer had cause to remem- 
ber not long afterwards He had mentioned to 
Segrave that the British airship R ioi was about to 
be launched at Cardington Segrave shook his head. 

“ She’s no good " 

The journalist cocked his ears 
“Why?* 

Segrave looked very sure of himself, and announced 
that he had heard something about the Rioi that 
augured ill for her future We passed on to discuss 
motor-boat racing, which he had now decided to take 
up in earnest, hoping to do one hundred miles an hour, 
and so break tne record on water, as he had just 
broken it on land He listened indulgently to the 
remonstrance that he should stick to the land “ It's 
more spectacular ' 

No, he was determined to break the motor boat 
record 

The writer asked him what would happen if, when 
speeding at one hundred miles an hour, his boat struck 
a floating obstruction, say, a bottle, or a piece of 
wood? 

His reply is not likely to be forgotten 
" If I struck a bottle, on the water, when travelling 
at a hundred miles an hour, it would cut a hole right 
through the boat, and the inrush of water would be so 
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great "—he extended his anus—" that the boat would 
divide and sink " 

" And if you had touched a dog when doing over 
two hundred miles an hour at Palm Beach — what 
then? ** 

“ I should have been finished and the car wrecked," 
he quietly said 

The writer thought of those answers not long after- 
wards, when Segrave’s racing motor-boat was reported 
to have struck a floating branch on Lake Windermere 
It overturned Unlucky Segrave 1 — probably the finest 
racing motorist the world has ever seen, the ideal 
starter, and the steadiest finisher , he lost his life in the 
moment of triumph 

The equally luckless Rioz, for which he had no 
liking passed over the wnter s home in Kent, carrying 
the British Air Minister, General Sir Sefton Brancker, 
and many other British heroes to their doom in France 
in that unhappy attempt to visit India before the 
Round Table Conference 

***** 


One of the most spectacular persons to enter the 
writer's office told a story about a boat m the open sea 
which was \ery different from the one mentioned by 
Segrave This man had achieved notoriety through 
being sent to Devils Island by the French Govern 
ment, for his share with another notorious criminal, 
Chicago May, m robbing the American Express Com- 
pany near the Opera House in Pans 
His name was Eddie Guinn He was tall and* 
massively built, and must have made a tough handful 
for his captors Chicago May was very fond of him, 
but on one occasion expressed that fondness by in- 
ducing someone to shoot him in the foot m the public 
street, for which she received a sentence of ten years’ 
imprisonment 

Eddie Guinn told the wnter of how he escaped from 
Devnl s Island m a rowboat — it was probably from one 
of the islands m that group of penal settlements in 
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French. Guiana of which Devil’s Island is the best- 
known, though it is only used for political prisoners. 

Guerin dwelt on that row in the stolen boat 
towards the mainland in equatorial heat, with himself 
sitting in the stern, holding the pistol, while the other 
did a good deal of the rowing ; a common-sense attitude 
to life on a hot day in the Atlantic from which the writer 
could not withhold sympathy. The escape succeeded 
— a rare event — and Guerin returned to England. 
The French Government attempted to regain their lost 
prisoner, but extradition proceedings failed. 

One could understand that desperate attempt to 
escape from those penal settlements round Devil’s 
Island, where some fifty prisoners a year die at the 
hands of their fellow-convicts, and many more from 
the terrors of the life and c l i m ate ; even though an 
attempt to escape is regarded as an infinitely worse 
crime than murder, which may mean three years in 
the bear-pits. Bear-pits are cages of solid concrete 
with no windows and heavy bars as roofing under a 
large, iron-roofed shed. The guards walk along the 
top of the cells looking on the caged human animals, 
who are completely and always on view. On the 
brightest of days it is dark in the bear-pits, where 
according to Richard Halliburton in New Worlds to 
Conquer some slowly go mad. When the prisoner begins 
to howl and weep, he is dragged from that line of bear- 
pits and put into a similar line reserved for the insane. 
***** 

During those early days in the Wilderness, a new 
friend enlisted the writer’s interest in getting rich quick 
by means of one of those simple systems which promise 
a fortune by increasing stakes on favourites. One of 
those old systems that have ruined countless homes. 
He could see that otherwise many columns of news 
must flow from his pen before he made big money. _ 

For fifteen years the writer endeavoured, with 
degrees of consistency, to enlarge his income by nearly 
every form of gambling — the gambling-table, the Tun, 
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cards, the City , always he was beaten ! The more he 
lost, the more determined he became to win The 
boro gambler s undying hope If only he could make 
just one big coup, then he would abandon this nerve- 
shattering game of doubling and trebling, of ponng 
and juggling, waiting for the right horse, the right 
number, or the right price to appear in the position 
of advantage If only 

A few wans innumerable losses, and never the big 
coup Yet fate had led him nght into the centre of 
the big information, in City and on Turf, information 
that could have been sold publicly for considerable 
profit 

Fifteen years of gambling have convinced him 
of its folly and sinfulness Only God knows the 
future when it is necessary for one of His children 
to know it. He lifts the veil Until then it is unwise 
to exploit a guess God has other ways far more 
reliable of providing for His children without en- 
couraging them to break His laws of righteousness 

One day the writer was at Newmarket seated in the 
drawing room of one of the best trainers of race horses 
m England, who had won a couple of Derbys and 
nearly every other big race as well One Derby win 
had ennched him by nearly twenty thousand pounds , 
and yet he was not wealthy He was telling the writer 
some of his bizarre experiences on the Turf, when he 
stopped, took out his watch and announced that it 
was five minutes to three 

That afternoon a horse of his was running at York, 
m the three o clock race It should not be said that 
a guest was m his house when one of his charges was 
winning a race without being given an opportunity 
of making something on the event The trainer had 
three hundred pounds invested on this race If the 
wnter cared to take the risk of five of those pounds, 
the trainer guaranteed him the winnings on that 
amount 

Racing enthusiasts regularly enter little shops m 
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almost every street in the count r> to buv somebodv’s 
litcst wire from the course, hoping thereby to get the 
real information Here was real information, fallen 
into our lip 

Gladly he joined in the !>ct 

Back in London, lie bought an evening piper, read 
the result, and wrote out a cheque for five pounds, 
and sent it to his tnmer friend, for the " information 
horse ' had lost b> lengths 

• • * • • 

The best trainer in England once invited the writer 
to spend a day at his famous stables Derbj winners, 
worth upwards of tilt} thousand pounds a piece, were 
inspected, and other priceless thoroughbreds paraded 
Do jou risk much in betting on your horses ? " 

The trainer looked very wise and stressed his answer, 
which, if remembered correctly, was as follows 

*' Mr Russell, believe me, if I had betted on ever) 
certainty — not every horse, but every ccrtamt) — that 
I have turned out of my stables, I should probably 
not have a shirt to my back " 

England s cleverest trainer of racehorses was 
speaking 

What hope, then, has the ordinary man of winning 
on racing ? 

* * # • • 

As a cub reporter we were sent to interview Horatio 
Bottomley, then a political candidate He said Ins 
political knowledge came from John Stuart Mill He 
gave us a biscuit m his weekly paper for discovering 
* defeat in sight for Mr Bottomley at South Hackney, 
for he won with a great majority We noticed that 
lie had laughing blue ejes which explained some of 
his one-time success That he had tne most popular 
vowel repeated four times in Ins name was perhaps a 
contributory factor 

Many years afterwards passing the Old Bailey, we 
saw a crowd outside waiting for the result of the 
Bottomley tnal An old Press card was rummaged 
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CHAPTER IV 


THE LIFT* D HAND 
Tie man vrt o to unttmcl} death is doomed 
\ alnl> you hedge him trom the assault of harm 
He bears the seed of rain in himself 

Matthew -tmo J 

It was iryi 

Bantu m wis still in charge and the gam! Img craze 
was still Btmum s master Earning good moncj he 
watched it drain awaj as fast as it flowed in though 
continually expectant of gamblers luck which never 
came 

Breaking the higher laws of the universe he found 
himself dnven — shepherded ma> be the nght word — 
into folds of defeat and internal disharmony Un 
happiness wathin and around his progress handicapped 
or dcfinitcl} blocked at man> points fmstrated in his 
chief ambitions lie retired further into his inharmon 
lous self 

In that state of disgnintled aloofness he began to 
glimpse how utterly self-centred how essentially first 
person singular lus life had been 

Then someone breathed into his ear a hard luck story 
which opened one way of escape from selfishness A 
young man of good education and appearance had found 
himself in trouble with the police — he screened a relative 
who had forged a cheque and so had been sent to prison 
for his altruism 

Sentenced by Lord Darling at the Guildford Assizes 
for what seemed an almost venial offence he had served 
most of his time in Dartmoor and Portland earned all 
remission possible had recently been released on ticket 
was an excellent v orker (and proved a good writer) and 
was now in urgent need of sympathy and work What 
could be done ? 


too 
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The informant was trustworthy, had rarely been 
mistaken in these intuitive judgments And here was 
opportunity to recover leeway on that selfish prodigal 
life The writer was interested m criminals, especially 
those who (he knew) had been harshly treated for their 
first offence, and had become irreclaimable in con- 
sequence Once he attended at the Middlesex Guildhall 
when a harmless-looking old lag received a ten years' 
sentence, plus a flogging, for being found in the garden 
of a house, presumably intent on committing a felony 
But the felony had not been committed t Our reports 
aroused a public outcry, the newspapers commented, 
adversely on the law’s seventy, and Mr Herbert 
Gladstone, then Home Secretary, pacified a shocked 
House of Commons by announcing that the floggtrig 
would not be administered i . 

Some time after this, the writer interviewed the 
Judge in this case, and was suxpnsed to find anothei 
side to his nature He often used his influence tc 
help discharged pnsoners desinng honest employ- 
ment One day a man called at his house and 
announced 

‘ I am the man you sent to pnson for eighteen 
months ” 

The Judge looked at him fearlessly 
Well, if I gave vou eighteen months I m jolly 
certain jou deserved it What do you \vant ? 

" A job * 

And the Judge endeavoured to find work for the 
discharged prisoner 

But that is not the most remarkable story of a 
discharged prisoner s call on his Judge 

Stuart Wood author of Shades of the Prison House, 
who had spent sixteen years in half as many prisons, 
including six weeks m one pnson under the seal of 
Lord Justice PhiUunore, called one Sunday evening 
on his old fnend the Judge, just as he was sitting 
down to dinner He presented a card, “ Captain 
Carrington " 
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The ck com ict recognised his host immediately , not 
so the Judge the cv-convict 
Stuart Wood explained that he had been gambling 
m London, had lost all hts money , and had to get bach 
to the north of Scotland — the old talc which every 
judge and every magistrate, every policeman and every 
soft-hearted benefactor has heard on many occasions 
But the setting of the tale was enough to disarm 
and convince even a judge Captain KoepemcL hardly 
showed more audacity than " Captain Camngton " 
Lord Fhillimore tried a sudden test , his caller was 
well prepared 

'* What school were you at? M 
” Winchester * 

"That’s my old school All the Philhmores have 
been to Winchester,” said the Judge " What House 
were you in?’ 

The only ” School ” that Stuart Wood had entered 
in Winchester was the County Gaol, but he had read 
sufficient in stones by old Wykehamists to know the 
names of the Houses, the names of the masters, even 
their nicknames, as well as a number of the Judges 
contcmporanes , and those who came after 
Instead of giving the House Masters name, he gave 
his nick name 

" I was in the Doge s " 

That bit of realism was convincing evidence, says 
Stuart Wood 

The Judge sent his butler to his cashbox, and 
" Captain Camngton was presented with a note 
” And, ’ confessed the ex convict, “ that Sunday 
evening I touched my old Judge for a tenner " 


A certain daily newspaper, which employed the 
writer for a long tune, came mto special prominence 
because it published an interesting letter about the 
Mahon case Mahon was hanged nine years ago for 
a particularly revolting murder m a lonely bungalow 
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at the Crumbles near Eastbourne, to which he had 
lured a trustingly infatuated girl named Emily Kaye 
Mahon isolated her from all her friends, murdered her 
in the bungalow, and tried to dispose of her body by 
burning it Before he was caught he lured another 
girl to the same bungalow for a week end she being 
totally ignorant of the sinister contents of one room 
whose door was kept locked 
Two other notorious murderers of that period were 
Vaquier, a Frenchman, who poisoned a man at Byfleet, 
and Thorne, who, inspired by Mahon, treated his 
sweetheart similarly, only more cleverly The news 
papers were very full of these cases, which, dragging 
on for a long time, were the talk of the British Isles 
during a large part of 2924 But none of them had 
come to light when the writers sympathies were first 
enlisted for the unfortunate ex convict who received 
a sentence of fi\e years at Guildford Assizes for mis- 
placed altruism with a forged cheque 

The trusted informant introduced this ex convict to 
us at Alexandra Park Racecourse From that day on- 
wards, for several years, he became a character of 
increasing interest to the writer who knew him as 
Patrick 

Tall, thin smart and distinctly superior in appearance, 
he had a voice w hich was pleasantly insinuating except 
when it was raised, when it sounded false a face hand- 
some, with marks of much suffering such as imprison 
ment for another s offence might produce on a sensitive 
character, large brown eyes set m deep sockets, good 
teeth, a long and rather projecting jaw very fine and 
wavy iron-grey hair About thirty, he looked pre- 
maturely aged as though through shock, though his 
smile would still have drawn him a large fan mail, had 
fate thrust him into Hollywood Yet nev er has one 
observed a man who seemed to reveal such a dead 
weight of suffering in his handsome face and dark brown 
eyes as Patrick the ex-convict Nor a man with such 
natural charm in any society , whether wearing his long 
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ulster on the race-course, or in evening dress in a 

drawing-room. 

For several years we saw much of him, and sometimes 
heard a good deal more. Usually he was pleasant 
company, but once or twice he would become angry* 
and murderously so ; when his eyes would change with 
lightning swiftness from brown to jet, and blaze 
furiously as though lie were demon-controlled. But 
his fiendish tempers were soon mastered, and he would 
again be radiating his magnetic charm. Absinthe— 
" the little green god," as he called it- — was his passion, 
so he said — when he could get it. 

Everybody who met him immediately remarked 
upon his exceeding likeableness. Strange that a man 
so lovable should be sent to prison for a long stretch, 
five years, for somebody else’s crime — his first offence. 
Once the writer introduced him to a General, also 
a well-known author, who liked him immediately. 
Women fluttered towards him when he was in the 
room; they discussed him admiringly in his absence. 
A lady of the nobility met him in the writer’s company, 
and when we were alone, immediately demanded to 
know more about that handsome friend. 

One day we called on a celebrated actress, who spoke 
more French than English. In Dartmoor, and else- 
where, Patrick had become quite proficient in French, 
a language which the writer has abandoned hope of 
learning. So Patrick was taken along as an interpreter. 
The actress was enjoying an afternoon's siesta when we 
arrived, and was by no means pleased at the intrusion of 
strangers upon her sleep. 

She flamed into the drawing-room, eyes flashing, 
demeanour imperious, her artistic temperament in full 
fling. It promised to be a stormy interview. Tact- 
fully we thrust Patrick forward. Soon his fascinating 
temperament began to counteract hers. He talked to 
her in soothing French, and as she caught his words 
the fire died from her eyes, her attitude became amiable, 
smiles rippled towards us. She melted graciously into 
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the atmosphere which he engendered Taking Patrick 
along as interpreter was an inspiration 

Afterwards, Patrick displayed a certain diffidence 
about remaining in that luxury hotel, the result of a 
quiet hmt from the writer that the management 
employed private detectives, dressed as waiters, and 
sprinkled diem about the establishment for the pro- 
tection of their patrons, including their actresses J 
Patnck had a little daughter who adored him She 
was fairy like in her young beauty Her witchery and 
charm were the feminine counterpart of his engaging 
masculine qualities He also possessed a treasure of a 
wife, who protected his dark secret from the world, 
while she supported the three as a woman clerk in a 
manufactory near London 

Even the dumb world found Patnck fascinating 
The wnter has been walking along a country path 
with the ex convict, when he would see him stop and 
imitate the whistle o! some wild bird m the spnng 
hedgerow Almost immediately there would come a 
response, and presently a robin or a sparrow would 
fly towards him, perhaps to alight on his finger He 
said that he used to whistle the birds to his cell in 
Dartmoor 

Patnck would sometimes discuss religious matters, 
m which he professed a deep interest He had a near 
relative in Holy Orders At one tune he had partici- < 
pated in the Birkenhead street nots when Catholics 
and Protestants awhile forgot their Master's command 
to " Love one another ’ At that tune, neither of us 
had advanced very far in the religious life, although 
a stirring had definitely begun in one 

The scramble fox extra food, the scramble for the 
most popular books — of course Patnck had won for 
himself the coveted job of hbranan — provided good 
pnson stones And there was another, about an old and 
hardened reprobate's interruption — a sepulchral “Dear! 
dear l dear t " of assumed horror — -when he listened in 
Chapel to the Bible story of Sisera and Jael and the 
d 2 
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way a cold-blooded murder had been enacted in the 
Jewish national cause, a sardonic interruption which 
convulsed the prison Chapel. 

t Sometimes Patrick would describe the tricks of 
running men on the sports ground: that neat kick 
to the ankle which spoiled the fastest man’s chance, 
when the race was just about run. We began to suspect 
him of having more practical knowledge of some of 
those sly kicks than he claimed. He said that he had 
heard about them from his fellow-sinners in Dartmoor 
and that he had seen them done. He knew also the 
way to open doors when on burglary or house-breaking 
expeditions. 

A jemmy would be carried up the sleeve in the day- 
time when the caller rang the front-door bell. If there 
was no answer, the door would be broken open and the 
house hurriedly ransacked. 

Patrick admired great lawyers, professional and lay, 
including the first Lord Birkenhead, for they were 
' from the same county. Soon he needed all the assist- 
ance they could give him. 

And now there came to the writer one of those 
occasional elemental experiences such as described in 
For Sinners Only. 

A learning from the supernatural. He had just 
, entered into possession of a flat in Petty France, near 
»St. James’s Park Station, and had gone to bed. 
Falling into a semi-doze, he felt a slight crackling 
and fluttering about his head, just that disturbance 
of the atmosphere which he experienced in his garden 
when the idea of the "My Religion" Series came to 
him. Certainly he was not asleep, for with this flutter- 
ing there came a clearly-remembered and disconcerting 
•whisper which broke into, rather than arose in, his 
brain. Here are the exact words that came : 

Don’t believe Patrick when he says he has only been 
convicted once. He has been convicted three times— 

once for a very serious offence. Go to and find 

out. 
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Henry Ford says that when destiny has a special 
message {or the human race, it takes care that more 
than one person is prepared to receive it When it was 
time for the New World to be discovered, destiny saw* 
to it that Columbus was not the only pioneer ad\ enturer 
inspired to sail Westward Ho Nor were the Wnght 
Brothers alone in their successful attempts to conquer 
the air, a feat, as the late Sir Hiram Maxim once 
stressed to the writer, made possible by the invention 
of the petrol engine 

So, too, when one's guide, or guardian angel, has a 
special message for his charge, he too takes care to 
deln er it at such tune and in such arresting manner 
that its arrival shall not be missed, nor its purport 
overlooked That experience in a fiat in Petty France 
was one of the most uncanny of a lifetime of varied 
experiences What had penetrated the darkness of 
that silent room through a locked door to startle him 
with a warning about the sufienng Patrick he had 
befriended? Something not of this world, but as 
awe inspiring as it was elemental 
Furthermore, the situation must be serious to occasion 
this message, sent to warn us that Patrick was not the 
sympathy-deserving fellow sufienng for another s fault 
that he still stoutly affirmed, but just a cunning, plausible 
rogue with a macabre past and perhaps a still more 
macabre future And this despite his infinite sadness, - 
and disarming manners and occasional bold impudence 1 
A free lance journalist, as the writer was in those days, 
does not nse at dawn, for the Light bums freely at 
night, but the next morning this one was early astir 
and calling on an old friend, in a certain town, for an 
explanation of last night s mysterious message from the 
spint world, and this too before his friend had had tilde 11 
to read his mornings post His eyes went up in 
surprise at the writer’s unexpected arrival Patiently 
he listened to the story in which the emphasis was 
laid on the disparity between Patrick's statement and 
what the speaker had since come to know 
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*' But t<ne do you know ? " 

Fancy a journalist expecting to be believed when 
danng to describe a psy chic cxjxnenec of that nature 
to a man in authority 1 Journalists have done all 
sorts of extraordinary things to obtain information, 
but the writer had ne\ er met one who claimed to be 
a walking aenal, gathering his news from flutters in 
the ether Vet that was what had happened; if it 
were necessary’, one would be prepared to swear it. 
With the usual solemnities 
Nevertheless, the experience of the previous night 
was not described to the Van Who Knew Why 
encourage him to tell you to consult a doctor 5 
The writer was asking for something to which he 
was not entitled, for when a man is convicted, and has 
sen ed his punishment, no member of the public has a 
right to information about his past until he is again 
found guilty in a court of law 
The Man Who Knew wavered — once we had helped 
him — and then spoke into a telephone Papers arrived 
and he soliloquised 

" Patrick says he was once convicted for 

forging a cheque, you think he has been convicted 
three tunes, once for a still more senous offence " 

Then his expression changed and his listless voice 
became suddenly animated 

** Yes, you re right ! There have been one, two, 
y es, three convictions and one is for a very senous 
offence I should kick him 1 ’ 

The information then given by’ the Man Who Knew 
was made public later and eagerly read by millions 
For his first offence of larceny, Patrick had been leni- 
ently treated bound over Forgery was his second 
' offence, and for this he had received twelve months’ 
imprisonment He had been caught in a train at 
Salisbury, when running away from the police and his 
employer 

One waited eagerly for the third offence Something 
really senous 
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So this was it Patrick had broken into a Bank at 
Sunmngdale — where the Pnnce plays golf — but had 
been disturbed by a maid servant, whom he attacked 
He had struck her on the head with a jemmy, and then 
kissed her as she was coming to, she gave evidence 
against him at the trial, though it was first thought 
the charge might have to he amended to murder 
He was lucky not to have been flogged as well as 
sent to penal servitude for five years 

So here was the real truth t Confirmation from the 
material of what one had received from the spiritual 
To say he was surprised would be to lie Waiting 
there m the office the writer had been confident that 
his friend would confirm what he had received the 
previous night Guardian angels, if they are guardian, 
angels, do not waste their warnings or their words 
Rebecca West was just as emphatic on her intuitions 
when writing her article entitled ‘ My Religion " She 
said 

These certainties of mine cannot be proved by any 
logical process but I do not find that in the least dis- 
turbing for it is not necessary they should be I am 
sure enough of them 

The only use of any logical proof would be to convince 
other people of their reality and that 1 do not want to 
do, for I am certain that everybody has the same 
chance of receiving these intuitions that I have t- 

***** 

The setting in which “ Flash Patrick was asked to 
answer the accusation of duplicity — a small room m 
Fleet Street — was not inappropriate for a crime novel 
We were confident that Patrick could not wriggle out 
of his duplicity, except perhaps by violence, jet he« 
made an ingenious attempt 
It was late m the evening Patricks face was 
working— his mental sufferings were so great that 
we could scarcely refuse him pity 
Yes, he admitted the facts It was quite true that 
he had been convicted three times, though he had 
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hidden the truth for obvious reasons The first two 
convictions — well he would not dispute their justice, 
although perhaps he was the more sinned against But 
the third offence, no he would never admit that, oh, 
dear, no He had not broken into that bank at Sun* 
mngdilc Nor had he struck the girl on the head 
' But you pleaded guilty? ” 

A smile of infinite bitterness 
" Listen 1 You shall hear the whole truth ” 

We listened As w e knew , his name was Patrick , 

which suggested his Irish ancestry When he was a 
young man he left Birkenhead and went to Ireland 
And as we would also know, there were secret societies 
in that country He named one, which unfortunately 
he joined 

One day, lots wxre drawn for a piece of political 
work of an especially evil nature, and of course the 
lot fell on Patrick Instead of obeying the sinister 
order, he disappeared and returned to England Pre- 
sently he was discovered by the Society and informed 
that he would have to pay the once of disobedience 
He worked on — waiting for the blow to fall There 
came a day when his Liverpool employers sent him 
south on business He returned home to hear that 
the police had called, they wanted to ask a few 
^questions, and had left word that he must look in at 
the station on his return 

Feeling perfectly innocent for he had been going 
straight, he strolled round to the police-station to see 
what was wrong That ended his freedom until he 
left Dartmoor nearly four years later The inspector 
said that his name was mentioned m connection with 
a burglary and assault near London Completely 
* mystified he demanded particulars including the name 
of the informer The inspector thought there had 
been a mistake and that it would be all right but 
meanwhile he must stay in the cells until the papers 
arrived from London 

Here Patrick attempted self justification He would 
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remind us that the police-station was m Liverpool There 
were Irish policemen, m Liverpool Furthermore, as we 
would also know, information from the outside sometimes 
penetrated a police cell, as well as a convict prison 
His suffering eyes sought ours 
*' You know that 1 " 

We knew that such " accidents ” had happened, and 
that notes written by prisoners m their cells had before 
now glided along palm oiled ways into the Press 
Once, from a murderer, into the newspaper, for which 
production the writer was largely responsible 

" As I sat m my cell, wondering wnat it all meant,” 
resumed Patrick, ' a piece of paper rustled under the 
door I picked it up On it was a number I knew 
that number ” 

That bitter smile again 

** That paper stated I must now pay the penalty of 
disobedience to the Society If I pleaded guilty to 
this charge, it said, the Society would accept my plea, 
and also the consequences it involved, as an expiation 
of my offence If I refused then they would act as 
soon as I was liberated * 

Tor two years Patrick disappeared from our ken 

In the Bible a vision is the act of seeing ' clear,” a 
supernatural appearance by which God revealed His will 
Mr Dunne, in An Experiment with Time convincingly 
argues that dreams are composed of images of past 
experience and images of future experience blended 
together m approximately equal proportions 
Thomas Hood says 

Unknown facts of guilty acts 
Arc seen m dreams from God 
***** 

It was a night itt April, X924 

The writer knows that he teas dreaming, and that the 
dream suddenly parted into an awesome ctrcle disdosin° 
a itsum titosi utti and realist jc In the centre of the 
circle stood a policeman, arm outstretched, pointing 
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presumably, at Pat nek Simultaneously there came 
another of those elcmcrtal whispers from the supernatural 
say trig 

*' DFATll IS COMING TO YOU “ 

There came with it a strong sense of reassurance, a 
glowing feeling, expressing without words 
“ It s not you " 

Such warnings, as rare as thev are disturbing, the 
writer has discovered maj not be disregard He 
discussed it wath his wife next morning, seeking an 
interpretation It had been so vivid, so alarmingly 
real, so potent with supernatural force, that wc knew 
something sinister was brewing somewhere And that 
wc were speeding towards it 

Many times during the next few weeks the writer 
pondered over that vision, but there was no elucidation 
until a Sunday morning, three weeks afterwards For 
when walking down Kingsway, he espied the news 
bill of a Sunday newspaper, containing three w ords only, 
but startling enough for even that Sunday newspaper 
ANOTHER 
CRIPPEN 
MURDER 1 
There was the interpretation 1 

*' That’s Patrick " 

And it was 

The story was a real Sunday shocker A man had 
been arrested and charged with murdering a girl in a 
lonely bungalow at the Crumbles near Eastbourne 
No name appeared in that first report but on Monday 
morning the newspapers showed they had b<:en busy 
over Sunday and the name was now given the name 
of ^he man against whom the writer had been twice 
warned from the supernatural — Patrick H Mahon, the 
Crumbles murderer, a polished scoundrel whose cold 
blooded enme so revolted the public conscience that 
there was not even a petition raised for his reprieve, 
as is done for most murderers 
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During the next few months Patrick Mahon was the 
most discussed and most hated character in England 
Stones of his conquests over love sick women filled the 
newspapers 

The Counsel retained for his defence was Mr J D 
Cassels, K C , M P One day before the trial we met 
the famous KC when passing through the Temple 
We stopped, and Mahon's name was mentioned the 
writer observing that his new client would give him 
some histnonic assistance from the dock, for he was a 
bom actor 

The K C regarded the writer cunously 
" You seem to know a lot about him " 

We did When the trial came along, Mahon was 
posing and posturing throughout He looked his 
saddest sometimes he wept, he gesticulated always 
he pleaded that the murder was only an accident 
As he stepped into the dock, Ins face in profile 
suggested both Byron and the Rev R J Campbell 
Tor one instant it changed — as Counsel rose to pro 
secute — and became almost the face of a wolf 

When sentenced to death, Mahon imitating Horatio 
Bottomley, recently sentenced whom he openly 
admired, flung an offensive challenge to the Judge, 
impugning the fairness of his tnal 

Patrick Mahon s remark when arrested is sympto- 
matic of what must be m the mind of the murderer, 
separated from God for as he entered Scotland Yard 
he asked his captors if they knew what it felt like to be 
so strained mentally that it seemed impossible to go on 
But he was not allowed to rest just then After a 
lone penod of questioning he gave tn 

You seem to know all about it I might as well 
tell c\cryth\ng *’ t 

He was told not to talk, but to wnte And he wrote 
a statement 

Ea en the whereabouts of the bungalow were unknown 
to the police when they set out to investigate the re- 
mains, and so Patrick Rlahon was invited to sit beside 
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the driver so that he could guide him, a stranger to the 
locality 

So great was the public interest manifested in this 
criminal during the period before his execution, that 
his life story, told by his wife, to raise funds for his 
defence, increased the circulation of the newspaper that 
published it by about half a million copies per issue 
Poor Mahon 1 How he loved the limelight ! Before 
his conviction he took immense delight in reading the 
flaring headlines and columns of newspaper stones 
about himself After his sentence he again demanded 
the newspapers but these were refused him This 
last check on his vanity sent him into a rage Con 
ceited, fascinating scoundrel that he was he had a 
most devilish nature to combat More than once he 
tried or seemed to try, to go straight The writer is 
still uncertain that Mahon was always sane Had an 
alienist examined Inm dunng one of his black rages 
be might have asenbed his evil nature to some other 
cause than the indwelling beast Tor at times he 
could be most kindly in thought and act 
Although it was now explained why that warning 
vision brought with it the phrase ' Death is coming 
to you ' the writer was at first puzzled that it came 
three weeks before the world learned of the crime, 
but the explanation seems to be that his vision was 
almost simultaneous with the murder for it was not 
until three weeks afterwards that Mahon was arrested 
Or, to repeat Thomas Hood — 

Unknown facts of gnilty acts 
Are seen in dreams from God 

Biography is plentifully sprinkled with stones of 
prevision such as came to the writer in this case 
Some psychologists would explain it by thought trans 
ference but one wonders how they would explain the 
intensity of spintual quickening which came with 
those two expenences but which do not accompany 
other instances of thought transference or ordinary 
dreams ? Or how they would explain the prophecy ? 
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The late Rev F W Bourne, the biographer of Billy 
Bray, recorded a kindred experience One night as he 
was sleeping, his dream developed into a realistic 
vision, and he saw himself passing along a country 
road, over a gate, along a footpath into the middle of 
a wood There he was suddenly attacked by a mad 
dog — and awoke immediately, without learning the 
result of the encounter 

He thought of this vision many times thereafter, 
and one day he was invited to a strange district to 
preach Walking along a country road, he seemed to 
recognise what he had seen m the vision He con- 
tinued along the footpath, until he came to the wood, 
and was just about to enter, when he became absolutely 
convinced that he was re enacting his dream experience 
He stopped, took a circuit, and reached his church by 
another way 

The next morning he heard that a mad dog had been 
killed during the night in that wood, and ever after- 
wards believed that he had been protected of God in 
a vision 

Although the writer has had many flashes of future 
experience in dreams ( sometimes when awake), which 
are nof abnormal phenomena he holds that % his 
experiences in the case of Patrick Mahon were of a 
different and supernatural order 

By the time of Mahon's execution, the wnter had 
returned from the wilderness undergone a definite 
experience of conversion and was sincerely endeavour- 
ing to subjugate the Bamum to the Bunyan in him 
He endeavoured to arrange an interview with Mahon in 
the condemned cell but was informed that the murderer 
was still raging against everybody, and it would be 
inadvisable to call, even if permission could be obtained 
At the end Mahon affected to believe that Bamum 
was instrumental m turning the Press against him, 
with the result that the jury, the Judge, and the 
appeal Judges gave him no mercy 
Which seems further evidence that his mind was 
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going It is easier to stop a glacier than to influence 
a newspaper's attitude towards a cold blooded murderer 
Mahon was executed one morning in the early autumn 
and Banyan remembers praying for him at that time 
Several days after the execution there came a banging 
at our door It was half-past seven m the morning 
Hurrying downstairs, the writer received a registered 
letter It was from Wandsworth Prison, and one of 
the last letters, perhaps the very last, that Patrick 
Mahon wrote before he went out 
•A different Mahon 1 \et not very different Subdued, 
but still poisonous He recalled our talks, admitting 
that at last he had learned the truth of Paul's warning 
to the Colossians that — 

If a man doeth wrong, he shall suffer again for the 
' wrong that he hath done, and there is no respect of 
persons 

The point stressed m our talk two years earlier! Odd 
that the whirligig of fate should so often impose a 
punishment identical — measure for measure — with the 
sin sinned 

The old vindictiveness m Patrick Mahon came out 
again in his farewell letter, again that sadjstic ten- 
dency to stab where most pain might result Estimat- 
ing that the writer's ambitions were his most vulnerable 
point — he stabbed I 

Mahon predicted that all through life the writer 
would be successful to the point of achieving his 
objective, then something would inevitably intervene 
and thwart him 

It was a clever thrust f A calculated effort based 
on shrewd estimation of character 

But what are those two impostors — success or failure 
— rif we walk not after the flesh, but after the Spirit ? 

* * * * * 

Soon after his execution , Patrick Mahon made a final 
reappearance (says a psychic friend) , this lime a sinister 
spirit now genuinely remorseful, but apparently too late, 
an unhappy shadow, sorrowing in the Shades 



PART THREE 

HUN' YAK TAKES COMMAND 



To ev ery man there openeth 
A Way, and Ways, and a Way, 

And the High Sonl c l i m bs the High Way, 
And the Low Soul gropes the low. 

And m between, on the misty flats 
The rest drift to and fro. 

But to e\ ery man there openeth 
A High Way and a Low, 

And e\ ery man deadeth 
The Way his Soul should go 

John Oxenham 

?> 



CHAPTER I 


THE LIGHT FLASHED 


In Thy bght shall we see light 

David 

» * * * * 

There are flashes struck from midnights 

Browning, 

The God of our fathers cannot allow His prodigal sons 
to enjoy peace and calm among the husks and swine 
We drove down the Broad Highway, blind among 
many blind, to the process of redemption silently 
beginning within Years of selfish wandering, de- 
liberate sin, and wilful independence of God’s directing 
hand, were leading us into an inextricable tangle, the 
common fate of all prodigals from which only God 
could extricate us 

Defeated at many points, we now entered into an 
experience, shared by an army of the ransomed without 
numbef,Kvhich in a surprising manner proved the old, 
old truth — that God really visited this earth to seek 
and to save that which was lost 
We had li\ed so long in a street of materialism, 
among so many who believed only in what they saw, 
that things of the Spirit were nowadays dismissed as 
incredible or unknowable After many investigations, 
before and behind the scenes of life, we had come to 
the definite conclusion that behind the altar was — - 
Nothing 1 

For Sinners Only described how the writer's wander-* 
mgs in the wilderness left him defeated at three im- 
portant points his private life his pocket, and his 
ambition Not knowing where to go for consolation, 
he tried literature Having lost his Bible, he thought he 
would look into it again 

1*9 
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Looking back into a life of many small incidents, 
leading to extraordinary results, how can he believe 
other than that the inspiration to stop at a bookseller’s 
and buy a cheap red-edged edition of the Holy Bible 
entered his mind straight from the Holy Spint ? 

That purchase unquestionably led to guided results 

Reading through the Gospel according to St John, 
in a state of agnosticism, though with a completely 
open mind, ready to be convinced if conviction were 
reasonable from a dispassionate study of the Word, 
the incredible suddenly happened ! Honest inquiry 
brought light and certain knowledge A phenomenal 
light flashed m his brain, a vivid white radiance that 
swept away all those cobwebs of unbelief which had 
hung there for years while darkening his understanding 
This effulgence was accompanied by a spiritual quicken 
mg so wonderful that the experience will be always 
convincing and memorable One minute he was a 
critical, even scoffing, unbeliever, the next HE 
KNEW In between those two minutes there had 
happened within him what some old Christians might 
designate as “ the light flashed ' and the Groups of our 
day would describe as a vital experience of Jesus 
Christ 

Definitely it was not conversion As soon as the 
prodigal turns his face homeward, before he has taken 
one step forward, conversion begins , he is received into 
the Kingdom of Heaven, although he may not under- 
stand clearly what is happening 

The writer had not turned, he was halted, groping, 
and almost immediately he found what he then sought 
— certainty ! As he walked down Fleet Street, hia 
gaze lifting from the newspaper offices with their 
gilded names to the towering dome of St Paul s. Mother 
"Church of the City — he had at last a glimmer of what 
solved life’s stupendous nddle He had found the key 
that all are seeking though it is not far removed from 
any one of us 

He may have heard arresting stones of agnostics 
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being changed through reading the Living Word 
That their experience should be repeated in his own 
disillusioned mind he never expected, or that the unreal 
would become the Eternal Real and the ordinary real the 
unreal He saw now that what he had derided were 
not cunningly devised fables, but the astounding truth, 
and how there may come a crisis in the life of any 
unbiassed human being when those few w ords of Jesus — 
all His recorded sayings can be spoken in forty minutes 
— instead of returning unto Hun void, will vaporise 
into spirit and life, developing powers so surprising 
as to set any doubting, broken down old crock of a 
human motor car on its way rejoicing 

Many years of fog and spiritual darkness were 
resolved instantaneously through a casual reading of 
the Gospel according to St John , a muddy field led 
into a glorious, golden highway, leadmg straight up to 
the Eternal Throne 

Many times since then he has sought to remember 
those words in St John’s Gospel which brought that 
clarifying experience, but they are gone from memory 
They do not matter , they might not have the same 
effect on readers of this book Different minds receive 
their illumination in different ways , but this is certain 
that whatever the theologians may say of the authen- 
ticity of St John's Gospel, and however much they 
dispute about its differences in narrative, though not 
in teaching, from the other three Gospels St John 
assuredly contains the Way, the Truth and the Life 
It is there for all who seek to find for it came from one 
who really walked and talked with the Son of God, the 
Eternal Word made flesh. Who dwelt amongst us 
" The life upon this planet, and this planet herself,” 
says the Poet Laureate, “ are parts or shadows or roots 
of something mtenser or graver We who are mortals 
are only partially incarnate, partially sentient, partially 
spiritual But invisible, very near us, touching us all 
is a real world of divine order and beauty, inhabited by 
spirits, whose mission it is to bring order and beauty 
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where* er they go to mortal souls ■who are struggling 
for such things, and remote as this world is in many 
ways, its messengers are constant and its centre is 
everything The life of this world is all ecstasy of 
understanding It is all that instant perception and 
lasting rapture which we know as poetry " 

It was something from this world of divine order and 
beauty which came to one mortal soul, struggling for 
such things, bringing to him that ecstasy of under- 
standing, instant perception, and foretaste of the 
rapture, common to the Universal life 

After addressing the members of the Run-decanal Con 
ference at Sittingboume one of the theologians present 
spoke of the illumination that came to the writer as a 
phaitsin, into which categoryof rehgiousphenomenasome 
would even place St Pauls blinding heavenly vision, 
for a photism is a hallucinatory or pseudo-halluanatory 
form of sensory automatism Presumably some would 
class as a photism what the Poet Laureate describes as 
this illumination which comes within our beings as 
sunlight comes within the sea, irrespective of the results 
that follow such instances of Divine illumination and 
leading 

“ St Paul s blinding heav enly vision " says William 
James in his oft quoted classic. Varieties of Religious 
Experience, " seems to have been a phenomenon of this 
sort , so does Constantine’s Cross t n the Sky " 

William James mentions one conv ert who experienced 
" floods of light and glory " Henrj Alleme mentions a 
light, about whose externality he seems uncertain 
Colonel Gardiner sees a blazing light President 
Finney writes " AH at once the glory of God shone 
upon and round about me in a manner almost marvel- 
lous . . A light perfectly ineffable shone into my 

soul that almost prostrated me on the ground - . 
This light seemed like the brightness of the sun in ev ciy 
direction It was too intense for the ejes ... I 
think I knew then by actual experience something of 
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that light that prostrated St Paul on the way to 
Damascus It was surely a light such as I could not 
have endured long " 

In the collection o£ religious experiences given by 
Professor Starbuck, in his work Psychology of Religion, 
he relates a case of a photism, where the light appeared 
to be external 

I had attended a senes of revival services for about 
two weeks off and on Had been invited to the altar 
several tunes, all the time becoming more deeply im- 
pressed when finally I decided I must do this or be 
lost Realisation of con\ ersion was v ery vivid, like a 
ton's weight being Uf ted from my heart , a strange light 
which seemed to light up the whole room (for it was 
dark) a conscious supreme bliss which caused me to 
repeat " Glory to God ” for a long time 

The light that hurst so unexpectedly into the 
writer's consciousness was not the result of any striving 
to achieve conversion , it was spontaneous However 
we attempt to explain that experience, whether m 
major cases like St Paul or the Emperor Constantine, 
or with lesser illuminations like those quoted from 
William James or from one s own experience, it must 
not be overlooked that results have followed, and 
Christ's test foT Christians probably applies with equal 
force to the phottstn of the psychologist — By their 
fruits ye shall know them 

“ lu other words,” says James, " the persons who 
have passed through conversion having once taken a 
stand for the religious life tend to feel themselves 
identified with it, no matter how much their religious 
enthusiasm declines ” 

When we look at St Paul's Cathedral, nobly dominat- 
ing the City of London and reflect on that vaster 
church of the Gentiles which Paul founded, it is pre- 
sumption to explain or apologise for the claim made by 
the Apostle, who said that on the way to Damascus 
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suddenly there shone round about him a light out of 
heaven and that our Lord appeared unto him, as unto 
one bom out of due time 

One further illuminating quotation from William 
James, who condenses as follows the amazing ex- 
periences of a free-thinking French Jew, converted m 
1842: 


The church of St Andrea was poor, small, and empty; 
I behe\e that I found mjself there almost alone ho 
work of art attracted my attention , and I passed my 
eyes mechanically o\er its interior without being 
arrested by any particular thought . . In an instant 
- the whole church had vanished, I no longer saw 
anything ... or more truly 1 saw, O my God, one 
thing alone 

Heavens, how can I speak of it ’ . . All that I can 
say is that in an instant the bandage had fallen from 
my ej es , and not one bandage, but the whole manifold 
of bandages in which I had been brought up . . 

I saw the fullness of the light I can explain the 
change no better than by the simile of a profound sleep 
or the analogy of one bom blind who should suddenly 
open his ejes to the day 

That was how the light came to a French Jew — a 
free-thinker I 

***** 

It was not in William James that the writer dis- 
covered what he had long sought — a rational explana- 
tion of his phenomenal illumination which belongs to 
a type that psychologists recognise. One day there 
came into his hands a magazine containing an article 
by a spintually-minded writer named Richard Whit well, 
entitled “ The Scnpt of God/’ which explained that the 
treasure is the Living Word contained m the written 
word, which, being superior to time, speaks direct to 
every soul according to its need, opening a door whereby 
the waters of life may get through 
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Words that come to us, and strike true to the inner - 1 
most, they are the scnpt of God to us, howsoever they '» 
come Such a word may meet us at any moment , 
that it does come, at the right tune for u«, yet unantici- 
pated, in our need, indicates a higher concern m our 
welfare, it may be the smile of a child, it may be m 
the reaction to some searching experience 
Whatsoei er it is, howsoever it comes, it gets through 
* bringing refreshment when the world is pressing 
heavy upon the soul We have in ourselves a touch 
stone by which we may know what is true A word of 
intimacy to ourselves meets us in the first person, 
and it draws from our heart an answering "Yea, it is 
Whether we know it or not, our real life is close 
held uiihm the warm embrace of the Infinite The 
purpose of experience ts to bring us to this realisation 


And so the light flashes because words would not 
adequately express the meaning for it is beyond man's 
highest thought Scripture, if it is the scnpt of God, 
will reveal Divine meaning for us here and now 

If we come to it intellectually merely or critically,” 
continues Richard Whitwell " or on the other hand, 
with preconceived opinion or dogma we will miss the 
real meaning But if we come in our real soul need, 
earnest for the Truth that will convey life's big meaning 
to us, we will be tapping at the door with such spiritual 
demand that tt must open For it is written Seek and 
ye shall find ’ „ , , 

“ And here we meet with One Who will lead 

ns to that Place where loss is gam where Love layeth 
down her Life world redeeming heaven winmng 
This is the travail of the birth of a child of God Man 
emerges from that overturn with the peace of God i« his 
heart " * * * 


That was why the light flashed I Not somethmg 
hallucinatory, catalogued under same psychological 
name, hut the answer from the supernatural to one who 
approached with on unbiased mind 
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Nobody claims that a spiritual door opens the same 
way at the same hour, releasing the same flashing light 
to everybody , nevertheless, the universal answer of 
Christian experience is that he who seeketh findeth 
and to him that knocheth it shall be opened 

Our generation can lay hold of the same truths which 
were revealed to our fathers, and can add another 
chapter to the Bible from our own experience and pass 
it dowm to posterity as they passed their guiding 
spiritual experiences down to us There is no time 
limit for " the open vision ” to the seeker after right 
eousness God reveals His will and Himself to all who^ 
turn from iniquity 

“ The word * Power ' (says that delightful American 
Dr Bickerton of Cliff College) m the Scripture yon 
shall receive power ’ is the Greek word dtmamts which 
has three meanings — mental illumination, an investi 
tore of influence so that the Christian is never negative, 
and the word of authority, used in a military sense 
The Holy Spirit takes hold of the words of Scripture and 
gives them a spiritual application to those whose minds 
are open to the highest 

Obedience to the teaching opens the door wider and 
e\er wider to further illumination joy, and peace m 
believing i 

Illumination did not turn the writer into a Christian 
it merely revealed the path He was in the position of 
a treasure-hunting expedition arrived over the site of 
the lost galleon whose dners had just returned from 
their first submarine investigation with a piece of the 
treasure-ship bearing the galleon s name The treasure- 
ship was there, the task was now to find the treasure 
the pearl of great price Passing onward from that 
flashlight of certainty that St John could be trusted he 
now sought proof that he was an accepted son of God 
4 The question ” says R N Carew Hunt in his fine 
work Calvtn* — a recent study of one of the great 
* Cahttt {Centenary Press) 1933 
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Protestant leaders—" whirl, „„ , 127 

as old as religion, ' What must 1,3 another is 

or how, m other words riH „ 1 d *° be saved? ' 
S re ;> d peace in tt 

nevl°^“ W i°. ha ''= Possessed this 


joy is immedSSy expSS ‘eonaS' 1 " 13 ?’ ”**PMnt, 
it P S eSS l oy at re ceiving a clean illl n/ Is If nal “ral to 
the freedom of the City of God ““ f s P mtn aI health : 

when she joined her^hurch she r° M Wnler that 

her"th'S nf h S ' 0n ° f her sma - Md her‘ V „ e n absoI “" a " 
her that she was accepted with Goh pne f* assured 

forgiven Since her repentMce S?' Md her sms 
•assurance undoubtedly wasT™„ m S enu «e, this 
said it was several Ss Wo £™*hele4 she 
of this elementary fact Sfle became convinced 

„ JVhat : brought the assurance > '• 

conll pe e S.&C r aT «» I 

“to m^womed bram - om a h J™n flashed 

Ana that line was ? *' 

„ " H * breaks power of cancelled sin ** 

do you know who wrote that w 3 ,, 

U,e ™ter of thejmnan Cathohc ladf' 'ashed 

by^ Charles Wesley ? *' ’ 0t a ^ from a hyn^ 

He said it was a very good line ’’ 

Of course he did, if he were a sincere pnest nr 
minister or layman The R.ver of Chn ,! P ^. 
has been u spate for nineteen centuries^, ? n T «ne 

cn Joyous 
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Christians, some of Paul, some of Apollos, who witness 
to that elemental and eternal truth For God 
intends men to know that Christ has power on earth 
to forgive sms since, as Dr Gregory says, " Christi- 
anity is not speculative, but spectacular " " Behold, 
the Lamb of God that taketh away the sm of the 
world ! ” 


But it was not plain — certainly not spectacularly 
so, to the writer, who was m that unhappy state which 
the old theologians called "conviction of sin ” a state m 
which some have ceased to believe and probably will 
disbelieve in until they are convicted themselves IVe 
had reached that phase in which we were quite con- 
fident that everyone's sms may be forgiven, washed 
away, blotted out — except our own That is to say, w e 
were not far from the Kingdom 

And just as Bunyan’s pilgrims found the key of faith 
wherewith to escape from the Doubting Castle of Giant 
Despair, so the wTiter now held the key to more dis 
covenes 

Convinced that St John was true and dependable, 
he dug more deeply into its golden message The 
more deeply he dug, the more clearly he saw why John 
was the Beloved Disciple, why he was among the 
favoured three on the Mount of Transfiguration, the 
one who leaned on his Lord at the Last Supper/ obtained 
permission from the High Priest to be present at the 
Mock Tnal, became son to the Virgin Mary at the 
Crucifixion, outran Peter and was first at the sepulchre, 
and of whom the Master said to Peter If I will that he 
tarry till I come, what is that to thee ? Follow thou 


If there was truly a man in Palestine at the time of 
Christ Jesus who possessed something of Ins Master's 
temperament and loving nature.he was the Apostle John 
And now we stumbled upon gem after gem which the 
Beloved Disciple must have Written for the especial 
benefit of men and vv omen of our own temperament 
The three L’s — Light, Life, and Love — are the key- 
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words of this Gospel, and these three are one, for they 
are God , for God is Life, and God is Light, and God is 
Love In his search the writer encountered illuminated 
sign posts shining from the different chapters, which 
dearly pointed the Way, the Truth, and the Life 
memorable phrases such as these, which he marked for 
remembrance 

I am the Light of the World he that followeth me 
shall not walk in darkness but shall have the light of 
life 

If any man willeth to do His will, he shall know of 
the teaching, whether it be of God or whether I speak 
from myself 

He that hath my commandments and keepeth them 
he it is that lo\ eth me and shall be loved of my Father, 
and I will love hun and manifest myself unto him 

These gems from the Beloved Disciple declared the 
blessedness and certainty of those who earned out 
Christ s golden rules So Christianity was more than 
belief — it was belief flowering into fruit, it was 
continual obedience, true self-development issuing 
eventually in sanctification 

Having registered immediate dislike of the ' Let him 
deny himself ’ aspect of Chnstiamty, the writer put 
that aside while continuing his search for proof that 
his sms were forgiven for he had accumulated a pile of 
sms during the past thirteen unlucky years which 
needed quite a lot of forgiveness Even tf there had 
never been the Atonement, the necessity for it was then 
■proved in his own experience What he saw clearly was 
that his sms had cut the live rail of loving power that 
had once linked him to a Holy God, and something or 
somebody more powerful than he, was needed to repair 
What he had ruthlessly severed 

Later he saw that it was not forgiveness he had to 
worry about, since that was immediate on his decision 
to forsake, but salvation from sm, and that this was 
certain, too through boldly adventuring on Christs 

E 
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Christians, some of Paul, some of Apollos who witness 
to that elemental and eternal truth For God 
intends men to know that Christ has power on earth 
to forgive sins since, as Dr Gregory says, " Chnsti 
amty is not speculative but spectacular ’ "Behold 
the Lamb of God that taketh away the sin of the 
world I ” 

But it was not plain — certainly not spectacularly 
so, to the writer, uho was m that unhappy state which 
the old theologians called " conviction of sin " a state m 
w hich some have ceased to beheve, and probably will 
disbelieve in until they are competed themselves We 
had reached that phase in which we were quite con 
fident that ever} one's sms may be forgiven, washed 
aw ay, blotted out — except our own That is to say, we 
were not far from the Kingdom 

And] us t as Bunyan's pilgrims found the key of faith 
wherewith to escape from the Doubting Castle of Giant 
Despair, so the writer now held the key to more dis 
coven es 

Convinced that St. John was true and dependable 
lie dug more deeplj into its golden message The 
more deeply he dug, the more clearly he saw why John 
was the Beloved Disaple, why he was a mong the 
favoured three on the Mount of Transfiguration, the 
one who leaned on his Lord at the Last Supper,’ obtained 
permission from the High Priest to be present at the 
Mock Trial, became son to the Virgin Mary at the 
Crucifixion, outran Peter and was first at the sepulchre, 
and of whom the Master said to Peter If I will that he 
tarry till I come, what is that to thee ? Follow thou 
Me 

If there was truly a man in Palestine at the time of 
Christ Jesus who possessed something of his Master's 
temperament and loving nature,he was the Apostle John 
And now we stumbled upon gem after gem which the 
Beloved Disciple must have written for the especial 
benefit of men and women of our own temperament 
The three L s — Light, Life, and Love — are the key- 
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invisible power to keep from falling It seemed 1 m 
possible m his case, but pre\entive power frequently 
came, and was always there when it was wanted 
Sometimes it was not sought 

Passing from St John to St Matthew, he found a 
difference in the narratnes, though the teaching was 
undoubtedly the same And the central character was 
the same too There could be no mistaking that He w as 
the real Jesus, speaking as one with authority, and not 
as we Scribes, we need be no painstaking higher critic 
to identify that Figure as the same Figure, painted 
from life Who dominates the four Gospels, without 
Whom all history would be meaningless and farcical 
Sbghtly different in each Gospel, more lovable in Luke 
and John than m miracle-loving Mark or prophec) - 
loving Matthew , but alwa>s the Christ of God 

St Matthew dangled a wonderful promise before the 
searcher s e} es " Blessed are they w hich hunger and 
thirst after righteousness, for they shall be filled ” 

Here was a journalist who had been questing on e\ ery 
topic under the sun for thirteen > ears or more on behalf 
of some newspaper or magazine, and w ho now engaged 
on the most sincere quest of his life— a thorough- 
going search for freedom from sin a hungering and 
thirsting after righteousness He read through the 
Sermon on the Mount— how fresh and strange after all 
those years! — without pleasure or satisfaction The 
Model Sermon appeared inflexibly hard and uncompro- 
nusmg Christ m some phases was fine 1 But whj not 
a Sermon on the Mount with a little more consideration 
for the frailties of human nature ? 

At that time he would ha\e thought more of Christ 
if the Sermon on the Mount had been a little easier 
The phase passed, he lists glad Christ had made no 
n ^ ... H a d he not learned on the barrack 


compromise 


square that nottong less tha^ dnll perfection tins 


satisfactory to officer or guardsman ? 

• Emerge in at the strait ga e, for inde is the gate 
, . “ r. that leadcth to destruction 


and broad is the wa> 


the light flashed I 3I 

"?? one to I ‘ no " that lie had entered 
Mount Asi te >f r f u rC . 2t " as m tlle Sermon on the 
knock— .t Sin ! faU be LP™i, seek— ye shall find, 
receiveth 1 Sr? 8 °P ened , For everyone that'asketh 
tS £ui he that seeketh findeth, and to him 
tnathnocketh it shall be opened 

eneo,,r S fn,^ 0 T 1 !? " ere reas °n a We a nd supremely 
OTmetS S i‘ f he ^ Were rd,aHe ’ and <M "Ot meah 
b2l else Y* P rova hle they were, for the 
loS.sl , I tbe UTlter made as a Fleet Street 
‘hft.JfO? Chnst spoke literal truth 
those urLo*L 0Tmse( i tbat Ihose who seek shall find and 
ose who hunger for nghteousness shall be filled 

nuotuS r? . nd leads an "ifimree mto the light by 
S^Chnsts words "It ,s finished," from the 

SomSr fm?l apt ! r ° f St J ohn ’ and then ask s the 
chanter ’se^ ia i ls dnis cd ■ Ho *hen leads him back to 
“ %\hirh T^ VGn !. een ' whlch shows that Jt "as the work 
was S if2 u has } ? lven me to do " » next he asks what 
twrifrtf and then taIves the inquirer back into the 
2 J ^Pter. which shows that He came to save 
ha«s tben as ^ s die inquirer Since all necessary 

in his^case? 116 10 ° pen *“* Way to God ' has lt been done 

T will he quotes the verse “ Him that cometh unto me, 

1 no wise cast out " 

p-r 11 e y°u prepared to come unto Him ? ” asks the 
*• M^° r xj and wben the inquirer says Yes/' he asks. 
Has He cast you out ? 

thn, 1 ?^ lurer 41l en sees the simplicity of it all, 

S* 1 11 may still take him time to understand the 
Him* tbe SiH, since “to as man} as received 
God ’’ Save He power to become the Sons of 

condition of becoming a Son of God is merely 
il ® w , : ‘Oc sms and a determination to be nd of them 
^ough His power 

_ » * t bis ^Sht of understanding comes many persons, 

eased from the depression which their own sin gave. 
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feel a transport of delight ; other natures have no such 
feeling, though an increasing calm and joy are present^ 
felt, as they begin to realise that the gift of Everlasting 
Life is here and now. . , 

Apparently Jesus intentionally avoided the future 
tensef Even His shalls w ere positive and present He 
came to awake mankind out of sleep that each of ns 
might realise and utihse this Kingdom of Spintuai 
Reality which teas and is and always has ten rmnnj 
and within us, waiting to be recognised. The task ol 
aU authentic spintuai Christian movements is to 
awaken men from sleep, that they may nse up and 
here and now, in the present, claim thar hentage as 
children of the one God, pure, perfect, and free from ah 
' discord and sin. The future tense has to be abolwhrf 
so that the mystery and joy and beauty of the Eternal 

n °Som^cFit tatefte Iqute £ 1°”S t™* ‘° 

God has been unchanging all the tune, although 
£ve stepped from His flood of love and power and 
harmony into a state of life where we were continual!) 
teSSg tore made for our benefit and damans 
ourselves physically and spiritually thereby. Imme- 
diately w e turn back again we are w elcomed into that 
flood of lose and joy and beauty. ^ 

Snndar Singh, modem mystic and saint, likens the 
body and soutof man to a couple of sheets of typescript 
°°ki: in between : a slight touch on the upper 

JteUnakes a deep mark underneath Man's physical 
SutoW paper, and underneath 15 the soul 
When we die. the Spp sheet dies-that physical bod) 
earth may ha\e endured many of the 
that he wrong-doing, though the sins may not 

out The carbon copy-the souteiscends 
+ e tU 1 ° t rnrlti of spirits and unless those stains and heavy 
eoK mS^teSgh sm m the body are erased, that soul 
SSSST to the aU-penetratmg hght oi Paraihse. 
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where its stains will be exposed , it must seek refuge 
m outer darkness remote from the Throne * 

At this time conviction of sin m the writer had meant 
an active awareness of those stains on the carbon copy 
of his human life Though there was none of the fear 
of hell or damnation which accompanied old fashioned 
conversions, physical results of his sins continued to find 
their unerring way homewards , and they were accepted 
— stoically, we hope — as the fruits of folly For there 
was now a calm and joy, a certainty that none could 
dispute, a peace winch passeth all understanding, 
unshakeable confidence that all the marks had gone 
from the carbon copy, all the indentations made by sm 
ironed out of his troubled spint, washed out, wrung out 
through Calvary’s Cross 

The inherent need of the soul, said the old psycholo 
gists, was the secret of the universality of religion In 
the writer's experience, he was often conscious of a 
hunger, a longing, a dissatisfaction an ache, of the 
spint, which had an unpleasant habit of obtruding 
itself at awkward times, when he was feeling smugly 
complacent, comfortably seated with an. expensive 
agar or ruminating complacently upon some piece of 
journalistic success — Bamura in full sail 
That recunent ache w ould upset his thoughts What 
was the good of it all since " all flesh is grass " ? Per- 
haps Wordsworth felt similarly when he produced his 
rather feminine distich 

la that sweet mood when pleasant thoughts 
Bnng sad thoughts to the mind 
From the time of turning right about face there has 
been no recurrence of that ache of the soul ! That has 
gone completely, although some thirteen jears hate 
passed Here, it seemed, tvas confirmation, negatite 
perhaps, of the eternal truth which St Augustine 
epitomised when he said * Thou hast made us for Tbj - 
self, and our heart is restless until w e find rest in Thee " 
***** 

* The Sadhu Streeter and Appasamy (Macmillan) 
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writer's life of futility in Fleet Street, compelling 
drastic readjustments * Here Christ had put His foot 
down on lying; so that had to go, c\ cm f it meant losing 
a good story, or refraining from written exaggeration 
or deliberate inaccuracy ** Wine, women, and song 
came under review, though they did not take their 
rightful places immediately Yet Paul’s inescapable 
dictum," Whatsoever tlungs are true, honourable, jnst, 
Jovclv, of pood report; if there be any virtue, anr 
praise, think on these things *’ — was thought upon, ana 
after much thinking, Bunyan insisted that Bamum 
should act on these things But there were many 
slips, for the new path seemed uncomfortably narrow , 
yet it was often brightly lit. for “ the path of the jnst 
is as a shining light " 

* * * * * 

The Scriptures acre silent about gambling, and for a 
long time the only sin that we could trace m chancing 
our luck was — the sin of losing And that sin was 
repeatedly committed, though but the cloak of a still 
graver sin — refusing to gamble on God s promises to 
guide and provide 

The Metal Market was booming, we entered the 
boom, and soon had both feet in the Kingdom of Mam 
mon The Metal Market crashed — while «e were 
talking to a friend in the office Before the conversa 
tion began, the writer was fairly well to-do, a news- 
paper came into his hands, and the conversation 
continued, although one glance told him that thousands 
of his pounds had been swept an ay, carrying him far 
down the road to nun It took him eight years of 
ceaseless journalistic labour to repay those losses Bat 
t e Hiscoi ered during those few minutes of com ersabon 
more bitter truths about the sin of gambling than he had 

dlenge thrown in the face of God ! 
know the future which God has 
>m us, except w hen He reveals that 
5 servants need to know 


ever , 

Gambling is a ch; 
jt affirms that we 
purposely tadto>& 

foneSng seta* Hi 
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Yet man seems bom to gamble as the sparks fly up 
ward We know of two men who were dying side by 
side in a London hospital, two hardened old pagans, 
who dunng their last few days alive were making bets 
as to who would die first 1 
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And now there began another strange adventure for 
this journalist rc-bom Bamum vanquished, if not 
finally defeated, now \olun tartly retired, and gave the 
wheel of life to Bunyan, who immediately called upon 
his pilgrim to begin a new Pilgrim's Progress 

It was a long time before he fully understood that 
the changes taking place within were not his own 
unaided doings, but part of a regenerative process 
fitting into the Divine plan, and leading him into new 
and unsuspected fields of effort and enjoyment He 
was re-discovenng in practical experience that ever}' 
generation needs regeneration I 

Of course he should have gone to a clergyman or 
minister or a spiritualty -minded friend for information 
and guidance at this time , but that way did not appeal 
to him at first, though later on he joined a church The 
explanation is that, although he now believed in St John, 
and through him in Jesus Christ, he had still to escape 
from the aftermath of agnosticism which had long filled , 
him with dislike for, and unbelief m the modern Church 
a dislike which is general among non-Chnstians 
He had returned to his God before he returned to 
Christ's Church, and was now working out his ne« 
found faith in secret fear and some trembling 

Impatient of intermediaries — the journalist alwavs 
interviews the man on the top — he went direct to toe 
Comer Stone when laying his new spiritual founda 
tions 

Thirteen years away from the Bible had made it a 
new book — strangely new, for he had forgotten so 
much , and fascinatingly interesting 

Now he read a Gospel through at a sitting not lab or 
lously as a duty, but eagerly, as when browsing in a 
September orchard with a boyish appetite 

One night the Epistle to the Ephesians was dis 
co\ ered Was ever hungry soul filled more bountifully 
than from that loaded table of spiritual delicacies ? 

When the little Apostle, with his mighty courage and 
mightier message, first descended on Ephesus, accom 
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More things are wrought by prayer 
Than this world 

• . * • * 

Oh Sabbath rest by Galilee— 

Oh, calm of hills above, , 

Where Jesus knelt to share with Thee 
The silence of Eternity, 

Interpreted by lo\e ^ ^ 

. • » * * 

He prayeth well who loveUi w ell. 

jioth man and bird and beast 
He prayeth best, who lo\eth best 
All things both great and small , 

FoVthe dear God who love th us 

He^eandtevethaU^^ 

„ searching through the Nett Testament con- 

the hie folly >- s P CTd '”S thirteen J ears 

"' 1 S°cL?tS to pray again because the New Testament 
He S,ta?dChnst practised it And though 
prescribed usually selfish importuning of the 

“S P^^lL.nq ,. ere then- justification The tangles 
EtE S; al iife^e^n to straighten, the fears and the 
in his hfe *? _ Dcare d , n great measure, though 
often “.”h?hS>g duties pressed, he was consetous 

°( ^ inner hannum^ soroclOTes roM n e ht |„s 

Threateni g mysteriously deflected at the 

d £ OI t3!t Stat remarkable was the protection that 
threshold him— sometimes there were plots, 

frequent^ “met indl „ dual attempts to liarm, 
sometimes uic*». 13 g 
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he experienced "stonewalling” and "the freezing 
process " for which Fleet Street is famous , but 
there was always an invisible Guiding Hand leading 
him away from threatened dangers Once or twice 
the protection was strangely withdrawn — the Guide 
seemed to have deserted — but subsequent events made 
it abundantly clear that He had only gone before to 
prepare a more useful field of service elsewhere 

****** 
The gunmen were busy m Ireland 
The writer had spent a week with a celebrity m the 
centre of trouble Every day for six days he had inter- 
viewed this man and drawn from the nch store of 
reminiscences enough material to keep his newspaper 
supplied for two months, some of the articles were 
transcribed, approved, and signed. To have done as 
much agam with this elderly gentleman would have 
been practically impossible, even had time permitted, 
which it did not 

Arrived back at Holyhead lie handed his travelling 
bags, containing the precious manuscripts, to an 
importuning porter He entered the sleeper , the porter 
opened the door and the portmanteaux were thrust 
into the carnage A sound sleep to Euston, so sound 
that the writer was still rubbing his e>es in the taxicab 
rattling him through central London Presently, he 
was rubbing them with extra vigour, as his dazed 
brain strove to understand why the initials on his bags 
did not correspond with his own, or the contents, 
lady’s wearing apparel, appear at all familiar 

A feeling of despair accompanied him into his apart- 
ment, probably his own bags, containing all those 
articles and priceless notes, were now on their way to 
Monte Carlo, Helsingfors, or Tunbuctoo, along with 
Lady Angela Eagerly and her pet pekingese 

And to-morrow was publishing day What was the 
use of prayers if they allowed a new exponent to lose 
the star articles for his newspaper, when he was not 
gambling, just as he lost his own money when he was? 
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There was yet one chance Perhaps that mysterious 
guardian Protector was still invisibly working while 
the wnter slept 

The Lost Property Clerk at Euston answered the 
telephone Yes, a lady had reported a lost travelling- 
case What were the initials? 

Those unfamiliar initials went quickly over the ware 
But what about the lost bag containing the article a 
million readers needed for to morrow’s breakfast ? A 
more important matter ! 

A pause Yes, a new bag had been handed in 
A flying dash to Euston A happy exchange of 
travelling bags, of lady's clothing for a man s outfit 
and man}’ pages of priceless MS 

So the Invisible Guardian had again watched and 
guided I There was no break in the publication of a 
certain senes of reminiscences about which England 
had been excitedly talking The next article appeared 
to time with the morning pomdge 

Only rarely has a feeling of inspiration accompanied 
our praj ers although we have been conscious of exer- 
cising faith in the Divine Intercessor, who takes our 
needs and translates them into effectual service 
One da} an inquirer asked the wnter if he behev ed in 
" wrestling in prayer, and was told that he preferred 
the rhythm of supplication, perhaps silent supplication, 
to wrestling This is a universe of rhythms, the 
prayer life should be as rhythmic as a golf swing — 
asking, believing, receiving thanlang, even though 
what we have received m the spiritual may not yet 
have borne fruit upon the material plane We may 
not get our answer in the form expected, but we shall 
get an answer and it will be the best Sometimes we 
ask for stones and are given bread, sometimes we ask 
for serpents — perhaps when praying over the choice of 
a partner for life — and are wisely given fish instead, 
more nourishing, less poisonous 

It seems that God is creating ninety five per cent of 
His Kingdom and entrusting us with the other five 
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per cent as a parent entrusts her child with a tiny 
share of the housework God loves, God wills, God 
works; but purposely waits for our creative five per 
cent, to complete His Kingdom of Joy 
We must remember, when praying in His name, that 
the secret of answered prayer is the same secret as 
knowledge of the doctrine — Obedience. 

God delights more in obedience than m burnt offer- 
ings and, says the Beloved Disciple, " Whatsoever we 
ask, \\ e receive of Him, because wc keep Hts command- 
ments, and do the ihtngs that are pleasing in His sight " 
Those who protest there is nothing in prayer because 
they have tried it and their prayers have gone unan- 
swered, can always be challenged to say if they have 
fulfilled the conditions of answered prayer, which are 
obedience to Christ’s teaching, including believing 
importunity , and also being led of the Spint when in 
prayer as in preaching 

We came to understand that it matters not a whit how 
we feel when praying so long as we are praying, and 
that asking is not the whole of prayer, for listening is 
prayer too Furthermore, that worship exercises the 
finest part of the mechanism of the brain and makes 
us physically healthier in consequence That was why 
persons who went to church on Sundays (even if they 
were no better than they should be) were healthier in 
body as well as in spint than those apostles of the open 
air who neglected that exercise of their highest 
mentality, and that was also one reason why clergy- 
men lived longer than other people, for their lives are 
no more sheltered than the rest, but are often exposed 
to infection and contagion by day and night 

One day a wife appealed for help to induce her 
drunken husband to leave his sms Discovered in 
a saloon-bar, drunk before eleven in the morning, he 
accompanied the wnter for a long country walk, wluch 
brought him back to sobriety, and later to a home so 
distressed that it called for unusual fervency m prayer 
to meet the desperate situation. Striking results 
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followed from what seemed to be praying "in the 
spirit " 

Was it Bishop Wilberforce who described three forms 
of achievement in the spiritual life self-endeavour, 
fervent prayer to God , and the midway course — that 
quiet trust in Almighty power to achieve through 
non resistance — confident faith in the Everlasting 
Arms? 

When staying with Dr Wishard in Indianapolis, the 
writer heard the story of one of those sturdy Puritan 
ancestors— a pioneer who, having reached a great old 
age, made what seemed to those gathered about him a 
final inspired prayer just before passing into the world 
of spirits 

' The last time his voice led in the family worship, 
not long before the gates of pearl swung open to rcceiv e 
his spirit, was a time never to be forgotten one of the 
experiences in life difficult to describe through the 
medium of words y et never to be erased from memory 
by those present Tor several weeks he had been 
unable to leave his bed, frequently too weak to see 
fncnds who called One evening the family assembled 
around the bed with one of the members who had 
returned for a visit Before the son who was leading 
the devotions, had an opportunity to offer prayer, the 
voice of him who was thought too feeble to participate 
was raised in tones slow and measured, but surprising 1} 
clear and strong the aid of pad and pencil that 
chanced to be in the hand of one present, facilitated 
its record 

Our rather which art in heaven Thou upon whom 
we arc dependent for every blessing mercy, and pnvj 
lege of life vve come to Thee this night to offer our 
evening tlianks Thou liast been good and graaous 
to us and hast dealt with us not according to our 
sins but according to Thy loving kindness and tender 
merev 13c Thou near to all for whom doty and 
privilege require us to pray Enable ui O God to 
live humbly tn Thy fear, striving to do Thy mil. 
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enable us to fix our affections upon the things of 
eternity and not upon this world. Help us, O Lord, 
to be Thy faithful followers, to stop and consider where 
we are going, and so to lay hold of Thy promises that 
we will never forget Thee, nor the privileges and 
blessings with which Thou hast crowned our days 
Bless the poor, the needy, and the sick. Look in 
mercy upon those who are now suffering, and ease 
their afflictions Hasten the day when peace, 
righteousness, and the love of God shall reign from 
the rivers to the ends of the earth 

Remember Thy people of every nation. May the 
day soon come when those of every land shall know 
Thee, when knowledge of Thee snail spread as the 
waters cover the deep ; when Thy righteousness shall 
shine as the noonday sun Forgive our offences, for 
we have sinned against Thee; our hearts have gone 
out too often to Lay hold upon the perishable things 
of the earth 

Make us more devout, more zealous, and loving in 
Thy service, more faithful, that we may honour Thee 
in the future as we have often failed to do in the past. 
Prepare us now for every duty and responsibility that , 
awaits us Help us so to live from day to day that 
when night comes and the work of life is over we may 
make sure of an eternal entrance into the fullness of 
Thy joy. We ask all these blessings m the name of 
our Lord and Master, Jesus Chnst 


A truly remarkable prajer (slightly edited) from a 
man so weak that no words were expected from him, 
almost at the time of his passing 
Sometimes prayers are too long, as Moody realised 
one evening during his mission m London. The 
clergyman praying seemed to be wearying the con- 
gregation. Moody jumped up and announced that 
while his brother was finishing his prajer the rest of 
the congregation w ould sing And a young man w ho 
had dropped m out of curiosity said to himself that a 
man who had the ready sense to act thus was worth . 
staying to hear. He stayed, and the course of his life . 
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was changed, for he became Sir Wilfred Grenfell of 
Labrador 

***** 

New light on prayer came from a talk with Dr 
Murray, formerly Head of Selwyn College, Cambridge, 
and through reading his inspiring book Asking God a 
jewel which should be in every Christian home Dr 
Murray warns us that in our prayer life we must beware 
of taking the lead into our own hands, for the goal 
of the Holy Spirit’s working is to help its to live Christ, 
and it is no longer we that live and work and pray, but 
Christ living and working and praying in us We must 
give careful heed to the vision of God's purpose for the 
whole world, and especially to that part for which we 
are responsible, and must face the need with the Living 
Chnst, and try to see what He is asking the Father to 
do about it before putting our own petition into words 
We must link our intercession with the intercession of 
our Lord Every prayer ts answered, t>r Murray 
emphasises either in the affirmative or by help to bear 
the wise refusal, w hich is the lesson of Gethsemane 
When man lays hold on the forces of the spiritual 
universe, he receives, sa>s Evelyn Underhill in The 
Golden Sequence, “ not perhaps the expected answer 
but a disclosure ana gift of Spirit, penetrating and 
transforming our situation with all its needs and desires 
Therefore what matters here is not the thing demanded, 
the poor range of our asking, but the trustful, child- 
like temper of the soul, its straightforward relation 
to God 

" When this relation is set up, a new factor enters 
human experience Man is m personal and filial touch 
with that Transcendent Life which penetrates and 
engulfs him, and because of his acknowledged 
dependence and confident expectation, he becomes 
capable of i is gifts " * * t 

Prefacing the day's interviewing with a solemn and 
sincere attempt to interview God seemed strange at 
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first, though presen tly it became a habit and passed 
irom the stage of hesitant " I wonder " to necessity and 
pleasure Often the day was broken with a luncheon- 
hour retreat for quiet prajer 
"Hiere is a church in Red Lion Square a quarter of 
an hour's walk from Fleet Street, which is always cool 
and quiet on a warm and noisy day in London 
A journalist, seeking quiet m Fleet Street, as the 
writer found, wall think a thousand times before 
turning into St Dunstan's and meditating undisturbed 
within its octagonal intenor Yet rest and peace are 
there, actually on the Tleet Street side-walk There 
is another City church outside the Old Bailey where 
absolute silence can be obtained, it is sunny within 
and always light enough by day to see one of its gnm 
relics, the old bell which used to toll for the Newgate 
executions I 

Cross Holbom Circus, and you enter Ely Place where 
the night watchman still nngs his bell (or did until 
recently) , and you find on the left a church — Catholic 
this time — where there is alwajs a coming and going 
dunng the day, unlike the more numerous Anglican 
churches, which are generally deserted except during 
service hours The glory of that large stained glass 
window behind the altar in Ely Place is a haunting 
memory 

One can often spend meditative hours alone among 
the fine carvings by Grinling Gibbons in St Clement s 
Danes where Fleet Street passes into the Strand and 
the bells peal their Oranges and Lemons 

Some of the churches farther afield were not so 
pleasant There was a musty tang in the atmosphere 
of one or tw o not far from Gray s Inn Road and another 
near London Wall St Pauls Cathedral and St 
Martin's were always too popular for peace but there 
is a little known Chapel in Kmgsway Hall a ranty in 
Nonconformity, that can be used for meditation and 
private prayer dunng weekdays 
Seeing the churches were so empty at midday the 
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writer organised a newspaper correspondence, and 
watched the results Tor some little time afterwards 
there nere more persons worshipping during the 
luncheon hour in the churches he was wont to frequent 
Another theme for newspaper correspondence which 
he ran about that time produced man) interesting 
letters from neighbours who had lived for ) ears without 
a quarrel, thus rebutting the allegation that most 
neighbours never speak without speaking all their 
mind I 

• * * * • 

Answers came to prayer sometimes unexpected 
answers in unexpected ways 
Thinking he was growing in grace the writer's 
spiritual pnde had a set back when there called on 
him a young woman whose accent was Cockney tinged 
She was an expert stenographer, and he asked her if 
she would be prepared to do secretarial work for him, 
assuming that he w as proffering a fav our with becoming 
condescension 

I should hav e to pray about that before I accepted, 
she said and pointedly added 
And so w ould you * 

Why strive to answer the unanswerable 7 
The best answer was to pray, when the time came 
for a new secretary 

But before that potential secretary with the Cockney 
accent had left the writer s superiority complex had 
gone for a season for he had listened to a story of 
simple faith and constant prayer that would have 
humiliated an archbishop 
She was twenty six 

For the past thirteen years — the same period as that 
which he had spent in the prayerless Wilderness — 
she had been walking hand in hand with her Maker 
Everything that interested her in life small and big 
she referred automatically to her God in pra> er, a dailj , 
hourly, almost continuous habit , hence the mention of 
a new job immediately drew the exclamation that she 
must first pray about it 
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Questions, always questions — the journalistic habit 
Do you get answers to praj er 3 ” 

" Of course I do " 

" Always 5 " 

*' Oh yes ” 

“ How do they come 5 ” 

** They come into my mind as I pray ” 

” Do you always get what you want 5 ” 

“ Not always ' 

And then she told a story which, after its repetition 
at a public meeting, sent to the wnter one so impressed 
that he declared it was the most astonishing story of 
prayer he had heard 

One day the girl discovered her love for a fellow-clerk 
in her London office He was young, presumably 
attractive, and in e\ ery way eligible 

Such natural affinities were they, that, when he 
entered the toom where she was working, she knew 
of his presence without looking up Following her 
unalterable habit, she referred her sudden and recipro 
cated love for this man to her Lord 

To her bewilderment, the answer came clear 
“ No 1 ” 

Here was an tmpassc Accustomed to receiving many 
things for which she asked, and never before denied 
anything for which she was so eager, this inexplicable 
negative upset her prayer life completely for awhile 
She ceased to pray, and contmued her daily work 
feeling like an unpiloted ship m a fog Why should 
she surrender her dearest desire for what seemed an 
inexplicable caprice of Providence 5 Yet she did not 
allow the courtship to proceed, though she declined to 
terminate it finallj 

Tune jerked on Feeling completely out of step 
with life, she sometimes believed the devil was dogging 
her footsteps as she moved about London One day, 
being fond of the nver, she stood pensuely watching 
the Thames Something spoke 
** You must pray ' 

The day passed on She returned home to the 
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suburbs, went to her room, still unwilling to surrender 
her new interest in life, though she had decided to pray 
again She knelt and uttered one sentence 
' O God, take me as I am ** 

Unable to surrender her love for the man *lie had 
surrendered herself, plus her lo\c for him, to her Lord 
" And then ? " 

Her earnest reply compelled con net ion 
" At that -very minute e\ery \cstige of lo\e for the 
man completely vanished 1 In its place came a 
wonderful peace and contentment The next day I 
went to the office and saw’ him again without feeling a 
tremor of interest Days passed and there came no 
return of love for this man Months passed, years 
He married and I heard of the wedding ana was 
completely undisturbed * 

" But why w ere you warned against him * " 

She shook her head 

“ I can t say , except that I m positive it was right 
From the moment l prayed ' Take me as I am ' l have 
been absolutely certain 

Nevertheless, that experience is not a representative 
answer to prayer in such cases Often permission is 
withheld but the ache and the yearning continue 
Better these than illicit love which is never complete 
unless God s presence approves and sanctifies 

The wife of a certain preacher told the writer that 
she was nursing a dissatisfaction with her husband 
because of incompatibility — not uncommon between 
preachers and their wives — and when told that instead 
oi nursing her grievance her duty was to thank God 
that she had this cross and to ask Him every day how 
best to bear it m His honour, she saw light , for a cross 
refused is always two crosses and a cross accepted is 
hardly a cross because there are two bearing it one of 
whom is All powerful 

Christians are commanded to follow Jesus They 
cannot follow Him without being ready, like Him to 
carry a cross, and whether they are ready or not 
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Christians or not, a cross has usually to be borne 
They are all sizes, but inescapable ! 

The Christian attitude, therefore, must be to despise 
the cross not to resent it — rather assent to it — for it 
cannot come to us when we are m tune with the Infinite 
unless it is right for us to bear it The preliminary to 
reigning with Christ, as we shall reign, is usually to 
suffer with Him The Apostles rejoiced that they 
were counted worthy to suffer for the Name Better 
to thank God for the opportunity to serve while suffering 
than to be resentful against our own cross Sometimes 
our joy in Him is three-parts pain But there is 
joy 

The a\erage English sportsman welcomes a spice of 
the devil in horse or hound, man or maid , the writer 
began to look forward to an encounter with the same 
devil every day of the Christian life Catching the 
darts of ApoUyon is good spiritual exercise the 
' physical jerks " of Christian progress 

Then welcome each rebuff 

That turns earth s smoothness rough 

Without these daily encounters our Christian life 
becomes cloying and flabby our spirits remain stunted 
and our spiritual pnde becomes insufferable Far 
better to awake expectant of and reconciled to an 
encounter at some time of the day with the Enemy, 
who can always be beaten for the skirmish is 
developing our powers 

A woman whose home had gone to pieces through her 
husbands wilfulness complained to the writer that 
prayer was useless she had ceased to believe in God, 
in humanity, in everything and everybody including 
the writer 

"Did you pray for leading before deciding to 
marry? ” 

" Yes ” 

" Did you get an answer? 

" No * 
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And then she cheeked herself, because an answer 
had come; for it hid been shown her that the silence 
meant 
*' Wait " 

And she suddenty realised that her marriage failed 
because of her refusal to accept that as God's leading 
It was suggested to her that her husband might be 
ninety -nine per cent to blame for the failure of that 
marriage, but it was conceivable that she was one per 
cent at fault She readily admitted that she might be 
even two per cent to blame, but whether she went 
further, and apologised for that two per cent as the 
overture for nglitmg that home, the writer does not 
know Perhaps she did It would have been an 
inspiring start 

* • * * * 

At the close of a Mission meeting in an English pro- 
vincial town a young woman, tall and attractive, came 
forward and asked for an autograph In return, she 
was invited to participate in the team witness She 
looked confused, and evaded 
"Why?" 

" Because I am a backslider ” 

“Well, I know as much about that as an} body, 
having done such a lot Let’s talk ' 

Her fall from grace came through quarrelling with 
her sister Only that morning there had been a big 
eruption 

* Supposing you go back this evening and tell 
your pagan sister >ou are sorry for jour end of the 
bother ' 

“ That would be no good She said she would like 
to see me ’ 

" Never mind 1 You apologise for your part, and 
get it off your mind before jou sleep to night ’ 

The next evening she looked graver still 

* Did you apologise to your sister ? " 

“ Yes — but it was no use.' 

The girl looked quite forlorn as she explained 
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** ® te told me ^ was tust like me to go up to those 
meetings and talk about her " 

Which seemed quite a sisterly retort m such circum- 
stances, if not very spiritual or conciliatory 

Never mind ! You did the courageous thin^ 
Leave the rest to the Holy Spirit ” ° 

Next evening she was there again, and smiling 
Something s happening to my sister She’s starting 
to apologise ” 

We left the town before the situation fully developed, 
"Ut that week-end, in a meeting of a thousand people* 
the autograph collector " stood up boldly, gave 
her name, and witnessed to her full surrender to 
Chnst that week 


That fine preacher and evangelist, the Rev C H 
Hulbert, told the writer of a backslider who had been 
a magnificent Christian for a quarter of a century 
The rum ration caught him during the War, and he 
developed into a drink-sodden worldling It took him 
fourteen years to recapture the life of Christian joy 
which he lost in a smgle hour Yet during those 
fourteen years in the Wilderness he was conscious 
every time that a friend was praying for him 


Three women missionaries attached to the China 
Inland Mission — a Faith and Prayer Mission — were 
resting m London after their amazing experiences m 
the heart of Asia (which included a guided escape 
from bandits) when the writer called 

Their leader Miss A Mildred Cable had been severely 
kicked by a donkey Her head was gashed open and 
filled with mud, when she was discovered unconscious 
The nearest doctor was a months nde away Her 
two companions praj ed the prayer of faith, and within 
a fortnight she was w ell And no trace of the fracture 
was visible to the caller 

She has some wonderful stones of answers to prayer 
to tell in her books Through Jade Gate and The Fulfil. 
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went of a Dream including the astonishing one she told 
ns of victor}' over demon possession through prayer 
and non quoted b} permission from the Fulfilment of a 
Dream * 


Our first woman patient in Hwochow Opium Refuge 
became interested in the Gospel and on her return 
home destrojed her idols reserving however the 
beautifully carved idol shnnes which she placed in 
her sons room Her daughter m law who occupied 
this room a cornel} }oung woman desired to become 
a Christian and gave us a warm welcome whenever 
w e could go to the house 

About six months later we were fetched by special 
messenger from a village where we were staying to see 
this girl who was said to be demon possessed. We 
found crowds of men and women gathered to see and 
to hear The mrl was chanting the weird minor chant 
of the possessed the voice as in every ease I have seen 
clearly distinguishing it from madness This can 
perhaps best be described as a voice distinct from 
the personality of the one under possession It seemed 
as though the demon used the organs of speech of the 
victim lor the conveyance of its own voice 
She refused to wear clothes or to take food and by 
her violence terrorised the community Immediately 
upon our entering the room with the Chinese woman 
evangelist she ceased her chanting and slowly pointed 
the finger at us remaining in this posture for some tune. 

As we knelt upon the hang to praj she trembled 
and said The room is full of gwei as soon as one 
goes another comes We endeavoured to calm her 
and to make her join us in repeating the sentence 
Lord Jesus sav e me 

After considerable effort she succeeded in pronouncing 
these words and when she had done so we commanded 
the demon to leave her whereupon her body trembled 
and she sneezed some fifty or sixty times then sud 
denly came to herself asked for her clothes and some 
food and seemingly perfectly well resumed her work 
So persistently did she reiterate the statement that 
* RTS 
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the demons were using the idol shnnes for a refuge 
that during the proceedings just mentioned her parents 
willingly handed over to the Christians present these 
' aluable carvings and joined with them m their destruc 
tion From this time onwards she was perfectly well 
a normal healthy young woman Only when years 
later she was induced to return to a temple for w orship 
did she again suffer from demon possession 

Cases of demon possession are less common in the 
West possibly because the tempter gets better results 
through practising more civilised devices even to 
appearing as an angel of light But those who have 
gone out East readily agree that they feel m the 
brooding atmosphere of those countries mysterious 
presences which are not always soothing but sometimes 
sinister 

* * * * * 

When reading the autobiographj of Mrs Patrick 
Campbell we were impressed by the emphasis she laid 
on the Lord s Prayer which seemed to co\ er all human 
needs m the briefest number of words which we now 
found true m practice 

Perhaps the ideal pra>er other than the Lords 
Prayer for all countries East and \\ est and all davs 
is that one which pleases the ear and refreshes the 
spint ev ery time it ascends to the Throne 

O Lord support us all the day long of this troublous 
life until the shades Icngtl en and the evening comes 
and the busy world is hushed and the fever of hfc is 
over and our work is done Then Lord in Thy 
merej grant us safe Iodgin" a holy rest and peace 
at the last through Jesus Chnst our Lord 

One of the most remarkable stones of spontaneous 
inspired praver was told to us b\ the Kev Lionel 
rietcher of Mildmav across a luncheon table in 
London It appears in that able evangelist s book 
Mighty Moments which should be enjojed bj every 
bodj 
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mcnt of a Dream, including the astonishing one she told 
Vs of victory over demon-possession through prayer, 
and now quoted by permission from the Fulfilment of a 
Dream : * 

Our first woman patient in Hwochow Opium Refuge 
became interested in the Gospel, and on her return 
home destroyed her idols, reserving, however, the 
beautifully carved idol slinnes, which she placed in 
her son's room Her daughter-in law, who occupied 
this room, a comely young woman, desired to become 
a Christian, and gave us a warm welcome whenever 
wc could go to the house 

About six months later wc were fetched by special 
messenger from a village where we were staying, to see 
this girl who was said to be demon-possessed We 
found crowds of men and w omen gathered to see and 
to hear The girl was chanting the weird minor chant 
of the possessed, the totce, as in aery case I hate seen, 
clearly distinguishing 1 1 from madness This can 
perhaps best be described as a voice distinct from 
the personality of the one under possession It seemed 
as though the demon used the organs of speech of the 
victim lor the conveyance of its own voice 

She refused to wear clothes or to take food, and by 
her violence terrorised the community Immediately 
upon our entering the room with the Chinese woman 
evangelist, she ceased her chanting, and slowly pointed 
the finger at us, remaining m this pasture for some time. 

As we knelt upon the kang to pray, she trembled 
and said " The room is full of gwet as soon as one 
goes another comes * We endeavoured to calm her, 
and to make her join us in repeating the sentence, 

" Lord Jesus save me " 

After considerable effort, she succeeded in pronouncing 
these words, and when she had done so we commanded 
the demon to leave her, whereupon her body trembled 
and she sneezed some fifty or sixty times, then sud 
denly came to herself, asked for her clothes and some 
food, and, seemingly perfectly well, resumed her wort 

So persistently did she reiterate the statement that 
* RTS. 
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When readrag the autobiography of M * p „, , 
Campbell we were impressed by the emnlfa. ? at , nck 
on the Lord s Prayer which seeJtdd ,0 co P ?e?Slt e Ia,d 
needs in the briefest number of words w£hi n 
found true in practice mcfl we 

Perhaps the ideal prayer other than the I „*i 
Prayer for all countries East and West and =11 a 
is that one which pleases the ear and n;I^shL d fP 
spirit ever} time it ascends to the Throne 63 tlie 

O Lord support us all the day long of this 
hfe until the shades lengthen id the e“Lg“ m“ 
and the busy world is hushed and the fever of life ,<= 
o\er and our work is done Then Lord m Thv 
mercy grant us safe lodging a holy rest and peace 
at the last through Jesus Christ our Lord ^ 

One of the most remarkable stones of spontaneous 
inspired prayer was told to us by the Re\ Lionel 
bletcher of Mildmay across a luncheon table m 
7 ? 7?“,, a PP ears m that able evangelists book 
bod ^ should be enjoyed by eveiy 
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He was conducting an important service and had 
just turned to a fnend, the Rev Trank De Lisle, 
intending to ask him to pray, when he felt an 
impelling power to turn to the left and ask a stranger 
standing there to lead in prayer. He did not even 
know if the man could pray, or whether he was a 
Christian 

But the influence upon him was so great that he leaned 
ov or the platform and made his request The stranger 
seemed deeply moved, but refused 
Mr rietcher was turning to Mr De Lisle, when he 
felt a touch on his arm, and the stranger said “ I 
wall pray and he did Rarely had he heard such 
an inspired utterance as from tins Comishman, greatly 
beloved for his piety , and known to everybody in the 
church 

He was like a child talking to his Father, first he 
pleaded for his own children, then for his neighbours 
and their children, asking that that night the Holy 
Spirit might be poured out upon the congregation 
The evangelist heard a sound of many feet, it 
seemed like the whole congregation movjng The 
aisles were filled with people coming forward to the 
Communion rail and the old man's voice was hushed into 
silence as the vibrant voice of a >oung man, who 
towered head and shoulders above everyone else, rang 
out, " God has answered your prayer. Uncle, I have 
come to surrender to Christ " 

He was one of a hundred and twenty -one y oung men 
who had made the same decision at the same moment 
***** 


The latest piece of good counsel about prayer came to 
the writer this year from a new convert, a chemist— 
he has had a remarkable right about-turn — who started 
immediately to apply the legend on his own bottles to 
his pray er life 

* To be taken three tunes daily ” 
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I to the church the hveing call. 

And to the grave I summonds all 

The Tenor Bell at IV at ford 

• * * « * 

I never weary of great churches It is my favourite kind of 
mountain scenery Mankind was never so happily inspired 
as when it made a cathedral — R L Stevenson 

Dear bells 1 how sweet the sounds of village bells 
When on the undulating air they swim 1 
Now loud as elcomes 1 faint, now as farewells 1 
Now tiwnbhxvg att about the bteezy deUs 
As fluttered by the wings of Cherubim 

Hood 

Unlike Gipsy Smith, who aroused the whole gipsy 
encampment at night to announce his decision to 
follow Jesus Christ, the writer told nobody of his 
decision 

He met an old journalist colleague in “ The Street,” 
who said something disparaging of another who pro 
fessed Christianity, and allowed the remark to pass 
unchallenged , though his conscience got busy swiftly 
It w as a fine chance to witness, but he missed it, as he 
missed many opportunities of witnessing before he was 
first introduced to the Oxford Group ten years later 

Said Frank 

" It takes A J a long tune to witness, but when he 
does 1 ' 

In New York the Groupers described him as ” cagey,” 
which meant, they said, that he looked like a suspicious 
lion in a cage , caught, but not to be caught again 

Trained to be suspicious of everything and everybody, 
and learning to wear a different mask in different 
*55 
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situations ind kno vwg that Christianity was no lc$* 
discounted m Fleet Street now than thirteen 5 cars ago, 
he felt it wiser to be silent, in case something went 
wrong again with hts own experience Besides, his 
fnends might decline to accept his new sense of values 

The old absurd fears ! Of course something had to 
go wrong with his new life as a Christian It always 
docs There is a transatlantic road which goes straight 
for about eighty miles, linking two towns Wo 
expects a monotonous pilgrimage like that ? The hflb 
and the hollows, the ravines and the torrents, the 
doubting castles and the sanity* fairs, the sloughs of 
despond and the Delectable Mountains are still all 
essential to the pilgrim s progress 

James and John always quanrcl for the first place w 
the Kingdom at some stage of the pilgrimage, Peter 
always denies while the fire bums, Judas alwavs 
betray s for a handful of Silver, and the rest of us are 
rarely in complete unity except when we all forsale- 
Him and flee 

But He is accustomed to that sort of loyalty, and 
refuses to allow the quarrcllers, the disclaimers the 
forsakers, the betrayers, and the wanderers, to lose 
their Guide 

It took some time to discox er that telling another of 
one’s decision to follow Jesus Qmst is not a risk, bnt 
a security It plants a supporting stake. A clerk m 
a City office went to another derk and began to 
tell a nsqui story, but was immediately stopped 
with 

" I don t want to hurt your feelings If this is one 
of thal sort of story, let me say that Jesus Chnst u» 
against it And I m making a shot to follow Him ” 

This was to save his fellow-derk from thinking lum 
a png for refusing to laugh though giving the other 
an opportunity to laugh at his scruples. 

Later that day*, the derk returned and admitted 
lus admiration for the perfectly reasonable stand the 
other had made for ht» principles 
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Announcing a decision to follow Jesus Christ may 
cause one initial laugh in modem England, but that 
is about all the penalty It usually produces respect 
for the person w ho in t nesses There are still Christians 
who would prefer the martyrdom of early Christianity 
among the hows m the Coliseum to witnessing to theu - 
next-door neighbour 

Act bold wat ness is the best protection You must 
stand by jour colours afterw ards. or jou uiU be 
more ridiculed than at the start 

***** 

*' Do these converts join churches J 
This question is often being asked The answer is 
*' Of course and if they don't they should 
One who claimed to be a spiritual son complained 
that we neglected frequent inquiry as to his progress 
There could be only one reply 

* \ ou should join a church They need you and 
,3 ou need them 

After his nght about turn it became clear to the 
waiter that he must as an experimental Christian join 
a Christian church London was full of half empty 
churches and it was to be assumed that a suitable 
church would be easy to find one mid way between 
the extremes of the High Anglicans and the Funda 
mentalists with intellect education kindly tolerance 
and spirituality m the pulpit Moreover one that 
would appeal to others in his family because of 
associations from which his agnosticism had later 
separated them 

When a journalist requires an address m a hurry he 
consults the Post Office London Directory and there 
the writer found his church — a large building near 
Marble Arch Dr Gillie welcomed him with kind 
ness and looked interested to hear that the Post Office 
London Directory had sent him a new member They 
didn t usually come that way There was a large 
membership roll and the preacher surprised one new 
member by calling on every one of his flock that 
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quarter. Already the writer's opinion of the Church 
— if he had a right to an opinion — was mounting 
Then illness drove him into a new suburb for country 
air The electric railway was just extending to the 
village, and the number of churches was insufficient for 
the spiritual needs of the rapidly-growing population 
Again a new experience for a journalist Sunday 
morning services in an uninspiring committee room of 
the Village Hall , sometimes church meetings m private 
houses During the week the fevensh rush of circula- 
tion-raising — Royal Christmas puddings for all readers, 
children’s supplements, racing competitions love- 
stories of the Great, life stones of murderers wrecks, 
and disasters and public festivals Then home to 
interminable committee meetings — for building a new 
church I 

Tame and tepid those meetings after the red blooded 
rush and dash, cut, parry, and twist of the newspaper 
war m the Street of Adventure An express tram had 
crashed, and while all England, aghast, read the grim 
details of smash and tragedy, we placidly scanned the 
list of dead and injured, as m duty bound, in the 
hope that some were among our registered readers, 
and that our rivals would not secure all the advertise- 
ment which accrued from paying one, two, five, or 
ten thousand pounds to the next of km 

Those milk and-water church meetings — incessant 
talk about minor points which would be left to assis- 
tants clerks, and accountants in the office And always 
a half shamed sense of pseudo-piety, an unexpressed 
hope that the old, hard boiled gang never looked in to 
witness our off-duty hobbies 

That evening we spent site prospecting in the open 
air our Committee looked a lost contingent of one of 
those treasure-hunts which Fleet Street had espoused 
for The Bright Young Things — a forlorn contingent 
that had lost its clues 

How soft our Christianity had become to some ot 
us f In the old days, to serve the God of our Fathers, 
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our Christian ancestors faced the stake, the lions, the 
torturers And here was a new convert with a sense 
of shame because he was appearing publicly as pros- 
pector for the site of a Christian church in an age when 
Christ's name was universally honoured, if His religion 
was not practised and when the average man could 
not look you straight in the eyes if you spoke of Him 
naturally and without cant in jour voice 

But our Committee did its work leisurely and well 
The right site was found and generally agreed upon, 
our reierend chairman invited someone to propose its 
name, but the e\er increasing congregation have jet 
to be informed that the mysterious reason why their 
church is known as St Johns was because of that 
effulgent illumination that once came to one of its 
* members an agnostic, when with an open mind he 
read the words of the Beloved disciple 

* * * * # 

An early discoiery on returning to the fold was 
that our fellow Christians had made no extraordinary 
strides towards complete sanctification during our 
thirteen years absence In fact although we had 
strange and hardly respectable knowledge of such 
institutions as the St Leger the Two Thousand 
Guineas of such places as Kempton Park Race course 
and less reputable places still the gulf dividing us did 
not seem so tembly wide after all although we were 
grateful nevertheless for the kindly welcome received 
When we spoke of the old days we spoke what was to 
most a foreign language though some of our members 
had secret hopes for the Irish Sweep 

Moreover, we found the taboo against speaking about 
Jesus Chnst and spiritual things in drawing rooms 
extended to some Christians m all churches there 
seemed an awkward silence at the mention of our Lord 
One dear and ageing church member who used to 
arrive at all times of the service, sometimes about the 
end of the sermon interested us very much At one 
period he was so consistently unpunctual that on a 
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certain Sunday morning when he arrived before the 
service began we were encouraged to the belief that 
he was merely late from last Sunday 
There was social work proceeding but additions to 
Church membership were not so numerous through 
conversion as before we left People grew up into 
Church membership, or were transferred from other 
churches but they rarely broke mto a congregation 
from the Wilderness We heard good sermons we 
liked our minister and the other preachers who came 
and we liked each other, some more than others 
Occasionally a dog barked and a cat scratched. Some- 
times we snapped back, forgetting the dictum of our 
patron saint " Beloved let us love one another 
he that loveth not knoweth not God, for God 
is love ' So far as we could see very few of us dm 
any Life- Changing, leaving that to our preacher, who 
was perhaps overworked and certain!} underpaid 


One day an invitation came to speak on the South 
Coast and a minister there discussing his congregation 
with the writer made the admission 

' Unfortunately mine is not a Christian church 1 
And yet it was a unit of one of the biggest churches 
in Christendom , 

An invitation came to speak somewhere in the norm 
and we suggested to the minister s wife that her husband 
should invite each person in the congregation to bring 
a non Christian to the services Her cynical retort 
confirmed the remark heard down South 

“ No need for that , most members of my husband s 
church are not Christians ! ' 

So there is a law of compensation even m un-Chre>tian 
congregations, the preacher is not wasting his energies 

° n, The vicar of one parish church told the writer that 
he objected to everj Christian thinking be was called 
to be a Lxfe-Changcr 
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"We could not have the whole congregation busy 
changing each other's lives " he complained 
" How many Lit e-Changers in your church? " 

He was an honest vicar He laughed, and admitted 
there was none, not excepting himself 

And it has been computed that if every Christian 
became a witnessing Life-Changer and won only one 
person for his Lord a > ear, the population of the earth 
could be conquered for Christianity m less than thirty 
years Probably the conquests would not be so easy 
in the last ten years as during the first twenty 
***** 

There is further consolation in the knowledge that 
even if some Christians are not Life-Changers, they 
are not so harmful as those Christians who have back- 
slidden One of the most unpleasant men the writer 
ever met m Fleet Street had been a local preacher 
before he became, a sub-editor with a swinish dis- 
position, ever seeking to cause trouble Another — a 
renegade Sunday School teacher — delighted m criti- 
cising publicly the Lord he had deserted And to 
come closer home, Bunyan remembers when Barn urn 
was similarly engaged 

“ But the unclean spirit when he has gone out of a 
man then goeth he and taheth with himself 

seven other spurts and the last state of that man 
becometh worse than the first 

Having worked as one renegade Christian among 
other renegade Christians one is grateful to the 
churches for keeping so many houses from being left 
desolate, swept and garnished ready for workers of 
evil 

" Saints and Scoundrels I Have Met was the title 
of a lecture which the writer gave in his own church 
At the end of the meeting several ladies asked him 
to indicate their category 

But it was up to them to discover this for themselves 
Christ laid down certain principles of life, and those 
who follow those principles are on the way to the 
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canon of saints A scoundrel is a person with no 
principle, and in so far as a Christian is defective in 
any one of Chnsts principles he is that much a 
scoundrel 

A man who deliberately quarrels with his neighbour. 
Insomuch as he is unloving is in that proportion a 
scoundrel A woman who looks glassdy into her 
neighbour s e>es — right througli her, m fact — when she 
meets her in the street, being devoid of that principle 
of love that Christ enjoined is that much a scoundrel 
although she may be returning from Holy Communion. 
* * * * * 

It was Sam Shoemakers aim, when he went to 
Calvary Church New York to teach Life Changing to 
all his congregation and though everybody had not 
become a Life-Changer when the writer was there 
an astonishingly high proportion of the members of 
Calvary Episcopal Church was engaged on this exhilar 
ating w ork The staff of clergy comprised the Rector, 
the Assistant Rector, and a curate, but if all these were 
away, the work of Life-Changing proceeded rhythmic 
ally when callers came in spiritual need 

An American lady read For Stutters Only and wrote 
to the author explaining her predicament She had 
eloped and married m her youth and was alienated 
from her parents Her marriage had failed and she 
was separated from her husband whom she hated 
Her daughters wedding had also gone wrong What 
was she to do 5 Why advise her to surrender to 
Christ 7 How could a Unitarian worship Jesus Christ 
when she did not believe m His Divinity 7 

She was told that she was not a Unitarian because 
the Unitarians did not teach hatred between husbands 
and wives, nor between parents and children, and 
she was advised to apologise for her share of the 
trouble to those from whom she was estranged 
But a correspondence course is not the best form of 
Life Changing although it sometimes achieves wonder- 
ful results The writer gave his correspondent the 
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names of two ladies in Calvary House on whom she 
might call, if she were ever in New York She called, 
and again wrote, saying that although she was unpre- 
pared to " let go " and trust Jesus Christ to direct her 
life, she had been very deeply impressed by her long 
conversation with the lady who had received her, for, 
said she 

" I do recognise real goodness when I meet it ’* 

The point of the message was that the lady she saw 
had not been named in the writer s letter advising her 
to call at Calvary The ladies whose names w ere given 
were both out when the stranger called, nevertheless 
the Life-Changing Department of Calvary Church was 
ready to receive her, and working effectively 

The time must come when every Christian church 
has its corps of Life Changers, generating spiritual 
power and aiding the clergyman or minister, in season 
and out of season, ready to advise the spiritually needy 
and capable of leading any lost prodigals to the foot 
of the Cross, and thereafter of guiding them into 
Church membership 

Before that happens there must be a good deal of 
Life-Changing done in the churches as was done m 
Calvary Church before she attained her present state 
of spiritual quality 

Churches teach a great deal about religion and much 
about everything else but the writer has jet to hear 
a sermon on Life-Changing Every sales organisation 
of a large business te&ches its salesmen how to sell 
The late Lord Leverhulme used to send sales super- 
visors to observe his travellers while they sold their 
soaps There are classes for tuition m selling cash 
registers and gramophones, and between meals in a 
New York restaurant, the writer listened while a floor- 
manageress taught her waitresses how to sell soup, 
fish, and entries, and the apple pie d la mode and 
such other sweets as appear on American menu cards 
under the strange classification '* Dessert ' 

Yet the Church has its great armj of potential can- 
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vasscrs for Qmst, but no instruction classes in spiritual 
salesmanship 

The revival that is coming is coming through indi- 
vidual witness, and the key to that revival is the 
training and the cleansing and the vitalising of the 
witnesses The writer spent a week-end in a Christian 
home — father an elder, mother a strong evangelical 
and v ery proud of her grown up daughter, the Sunday 
School teacher But the Sunday School teacher told 
the wnter something that w ould have upset her mother’s 
Christian complacency — that she taught the children 
just to please her parents though she believed those 
stones of Jesus were just fairy tales 

A young man spoke to us at the close of a religious 
meeting and confessed that he obtained no exhilaration 
from his Christianity He was 3 oung and single, and 
it seemed plain that he was vacillating on the sex 
question So the conversation was led into the subject 
of punty 

Once or twice this man— also a Sunday School teacher 
— mentioned in an aside, that he sometimes picked up 
little things But he said it so casually that its purport 
escaped the wnter, who should have recognised that 
the casual method of reference was deliberately used 
to minimise the sin Presently he asked what these 
little things were Then it came out that the Sundaj 
School teacher who was working for a Christian em- 
ploj er, m a shop was participating with the other three 
assistants in taking some of his master s goods without 
payment, or in receiving tw ice as much as was shown on 
the “ chits ' charged to him And he wondered whj 
there w as no feeling of exhilaration m his Christianity 1 
He went back pledged to tell his fellow -assistants that 
he was going to cease this practice , and when the time 
came that unity was achieved among the four, to 
apologise and restore 

So it was not advice on punty, but just a repetition 
of the commandment "Thou shalt not steal, which 
he needed 
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At the dose of another meeting, a question about 
restitution was asked of a Methodist superintendent 
minister. In reply, he told of a lay prcadicr, who 
came down from the pulpit, and asked him to listen 
while he made a confession. He was in a position of 
responsibility in an emporium, but had been systematic- 
ally robbing his employer, the churdi steward. 

The superintendent listened, and told him he must 
confess. The lay preadier agreed to do so if the 
minister would accompany him. It was Sunday 
evening and late. They proceeded to the church 
steward's comfortable home. He had retired, but 
came down to hear the confession. When it was 
over, he looked very grave, and said that the worst 
feature of the admission was the lay preacher's past 
zeal in detecting petty thieving among the rest of the 
staff, who, when found out, had suffered dismissal in 
consequence. Nevertheless, the preadier was forgiven 
on condition that he made good his thefts as oppor- 
tunities arose. 

These true stories show that Life-Changing must 
begin at home, and that only the spiritually dean need 
expect to be greatly successful in the work. 

This is not to say that God does not sometimes use 
undean vessels for His ministry, for history shows 
otherwise. There is a story from one of the British 
dominions of a worldling who undertook to pose as an 
evangelist, and call for decisions for Christ among his 
congregation. 

He preached, and decisions were registered. The 
Word is independent of its human veliide, though God 
still prefers to honour those who are co-workers together 
with Him. 

***** 

A dergyraan derided that his ministry had been 
unsatisfactory, and after long consideration stood up 
in his pulpit and confessed the fact to his congrega- 
tion; he then proceeded to the Communion rad and 
re*dedicated his life completely to the Lord. To his 
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amazed bewilderment, he found the Communion rail 
was crowded with men and women m his congregation 
inspired by his action to follow suit 

The writer attended a big church near London 
where a revn a! spontaneously broke out largely through 
the minister's admission of failure to live up to the 
ideals he preached 

From Africa there came last June a letter from 
a missionary, saymg that eight j ears ago he experienced 
a great change in his life at a revival meeting, but had 
found himself beaten constantly while endeavouring to 
crucify the flesh Nevertheless, he was sent out to 
Africa to lead the blind heathen to the Light, and had 
been failing grandly People seemed to get nothing 
though he worked like a trooper Recently he remarked 
to a fellow missionary that he might not be returning 
after furlough, for he had reached the end of his 
rope 

For Stnters Only showed that complete \ictory 
was possible through the power of the Holy Spirit 
He knew it w ould be mighty embarrassing if his own 
evil thoughts could have been flashed upon the screen 
Before he had half finished the book, the Light came 
His mistake was running his own life, fighting sin m his 
own strength, instead of turning it over to Christ It 
was hard to do the confessing He had to apologise 
to a nativ e he had assaulted , he had to confess before 
other missionaries and the Church that he had been a 
deceiver, but was through with that kind of life because 
he had turned things over to Jesus 

Full peace and victory came immediately he con- 
sented to whole-hearted confession and surrender 
Never in all his jears of struggle had he known the 
victory as he knew it now The struggle had ceased. 
Like the man who was possessed with devils and dwelt 
in the tombs, be had tormented himself until Jesus 
brought peace He conld now sit at His feet clothed 
and m his right mind 

Two days after his surrender, he calmly told his 
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experience at a meeting for Christian workers. Wien 
he had finished they began praying instantly, and then 
others arose and admitted their sins, and almost every 
person present received a blessing. They were led to 
closing the school for one week, as the 1 pupils were 
clamouring for permission to return to their heathen 
kraals and preach the Way of Life. 

From a minister in Western Australia there came 
a letter thanking the writer for the challenge in For 
Sinners Only, and saying that it had brought about a 
transformation in his life. He was just about to 
undertake his first act of restitution. 

Another minister confessed publicly that he was not 
entitled to his Arts Degree, and this admission brought 
a wonderful transformation in his life and work. 

From the Far East there came a remarkable letter 
from two missionaries wluch said • 

Years ago my wife and I had the same fellowship 
with men and God that you describe. I knew the 
complete joy of dedication to Christ and the fellowship 
and sharing of similar souls 1 married, and my wife 
and I came out here as missionaries, and we have 
very gradually dnftcd apart, and become self-centred, 
irritable, and unlovely 

We have both been thoroughly unhappy for over a 
year, and we blamed the country and lack of fnends 
and amusements and nervous strain 
Your book brought back to me the joy of the past, 
and completely convinced me that the cause of our 
trouble was in ourselves and was SIN. 

Last night w e talked everything over and confessed 
to each other and God We prayed for forgiveness 
and strength , we re-dedicated our lives to His service, 
and found a wonderful joy 

We spent about four hours sharing as we have never 
done before To-day we have been like new people, 
and w e know it will last because we have the secret of 
our past — separation from God 
Some lay preachers are complaining that little work 
is given them to do, as they have very few appoint- 

’ t 
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merits per quarter. Too many lay preachers! A 
change from those days when they were so scarce that 
some left the workhouse on Sundays to preach m 
■village pulpits returning m the evening to their parish 
home for the remainder of the week 

A lay preacher living in London, wrote suggesting 
sectional meetings for teams of lay preachers who 
could give united witness, thereby varymg the church 
service and giving practised speakers the desired extra 
work Surely this suggestion is a spiritual brain wave, 
for the writer knows from much experience how the 
interest is quickened and the spirituality of the con- 
gregation heightened and deepened by team witness 
from trained speakers When lay preachers get 
together in travelling bands, revivals will begin again 
as they did when Paul took his first tonic team of Life- 
Changers adventurously across pagan Europe But 
some elders and church stewards may need changing 
before this can become general 

A minister told the wnter he had tabulated and 
docketed a pile of six hundred sermons which, if he 
preached two a Sunday m a new church, would keep 
him supplied for six years A lay preacher wrote 
saying his eyes had been opened and that he had spent 
half an hour the other Sunday in burning elev en and a 
half } ears sermons 

' And they blazed up wonderfully, he added " I 
have been a conventional Christian all my life, and 
absolutely self-centred, till Christ rev ealed my own life 
to me through the fellowship of the Group The late 
Samuel Chadwick also destroyed a pile of hu> own 
sermons so that he could preach in the power of the 
Spirit 

The wnter took a team into the West country, and 
one member, recently a pagan changed through reading 
For Sinners Only, said to a gathering of clergy and 
ministers that if the} wished to lead another to the 
foot of the Cross they must be prepared to go there 
with him" 
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Several days afterwards the Secretary of a Y.M.C.A. 
stood up in a men's Group, not ten miles distant, and 
confessed that the challenge made by the changed pagan 
had inspired him to return books, and some money for 
other books, that he had stolen. 

A few days later there came a delightful letter from 
that Y.M.C A. Secretary, with permission to use the 
information in whatever way one wished : 

This morning I awoke feeling happier than I have 
ever felt before. I tried a time of quiet, and experi- 
enced a glowing warmth within me that in the past I 
had only felt on very rare occasions. 

I was not conscious of receiving any guidance, but 
I did feel that in those moments I was very near to 
God; all the time now I seem to be walking in the 
Light, even as He is in the Light. 

I thank God for having sent you and your team into 

our midst. I thank Him particularly for (the 

changed pagan), who was guided to say that " If we 
want to get men to the foot of the Cross, we must go 
there with them.” 

This I have never been prepared to do , I had felt 
(how. ridiculous it sounds now I) that by virtue of my 
position and my calling I was privileged to set my ovm 
standards of life. 

But we need not go to Australasia or China or the 
North or the West country to seek illustrations proving 
that spiritual cleansing among Christians is necessary 
to revive the Church 

The writer listened attentively to a Methodist minister 
telling his story of how he had spent eighteen years in the 
ministry without leading one person to Christ Jesus. 
One day the minister read For Stntters Only, and saw 
the reason He there and then made a solemn 
re-dedication of himself, a complete surrender of his 
time, his possessions, his ambitions, all he was and all 
he hoped to be, to his Master. With that dedication, 
there came to him a clear message, " The promise is 
to you,” that promise of which Peter spoke con- 
F2 
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ccming the gift of the Holj Ghost on the day of 
Tentecost 

That text, the theme 01 his next sermon, brought 
two church officials forward, ashing eagerly what new 
cxpencnce had come to their minister? The next 
morning a lay preacher was in his house, sharing his 
sms and seeking spiritual consolation for his troubles 
Trom then on wards, not a day had passed but that 
someone, worldling or Christian, had come to him in 
spiritual distress And that new life had persisted for 
six months and was still continuing through the elixir 
of the Spirit, as a result of a complete and continuous 
surrender of himself and all that he had and hoped 
to be 

Outstanding among those daily experiences was the 
amazing fact that all but two of the spiritually needy 
persons he had interviewed, had admitted they were 
compromising with impurity , worldlings and Christians 
alike He did not wonder there was no revival m most 
of the churches, what surprised him was that God. 
Who knew what was proceeding behind so many 
Christian masks, permitted His churches to remain 
open He said it, and not the writer 1 

Yet the minister of a church on the south coast replied 
that he would be astonished to find five per cent of 
his congregation defaulting over purity The answer 
must be, "Wait until you have fully shared your 
spiritual experiences with your congregation and 
discovered where they are living, before you form a 
judgment 

The Masters teaching is that impurity first takes 
place in thought ‘ As a man thmketh within himself, 
so is he ' The old challenge and the new challenge 
are just the same challenge 

' What would you say if all your thoughts were 
reproduced on a screen in the presence of a mixed 
ass embly, including your husband or wife, parents, and 
children ? *’ 

***** 
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The tares must alwajs grow with the wheat until the 
harvest, jet we Christians need not take each other* 
too much for granted T6r though the wheat may 
become tares, the tares may also become wheat 
Brotherly love, enjoined by St John, precludes fault- 
finding, but checks lapses with loving sincerity, while 
endeavouring to hold all men to the highest plane of 
life m Christ 

A man may be mean, dislojal, conceited, love his 
own voice more than his neighbour’s, be overbearing 
and over-cntical and be allowed to remain ignorant of 
these and kindred sms, unless he is lovingly checked 
The desire for office m churches for the sake of office 
may become as keen as is ambition in the w orld 

The writer knows public singers who pray in private 
that they sing m public only the guided songs in the 
guided vv ay , and that no organ blower does his job worse 
after prayer , and that many a consecrated door keeper 
has first led newcomers into the nght seats and then 
into the Kingdom of Heaven 1 


Sm is always the enemy to success m religion some- 
times the sin of success The weeds always flourish 
side by side with the Word 

Often has one asked Church leaders their secret 
remedy for conquering sui but has never received any 
better answer than Trank, s ' The demand of both 
worlds is identical — the whole heart 1 All success 
demands the whole will at the back of it A man 
cannot be happy in a life of vice so long as he is con 
scious of moral scruples conversely he cannot be 
happy in a life of virtue so long as he compromises 
with vice ' 

Until we cleanse our nunds from any desire to 
indulge a sm that pleases us we never attam freedom 
from sm Secretly nearly everybody cherishes a 
desire to sm a pet sm occasionally because he trusts 
forgiveness will follow The writer has found the 
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battle must be fought and won in the field of desire 
“ As a man thinkefb ’ hot until he is willing to cut 
out even* pleasing thing that is plainly contrary to 
God s will can he enjoy the fulness of life in Christ 

The ministers wife in a certain town is in love with 
another man and although she docs not see him often, 
she is unprepared to make the great sacrifice Some 
people carry illicit loves m their minds for years 
although they do not sin in the flesh It may be 
impossible to cease loving another, but it is always 
possible to enlarge that love so that it embraces every - 
onc else, including the person whose existence or 
conduct precludes the human development of that 
love Separation is essential in these cases, some- 
times the anguish maj take a year or more to go 
But the Holy Spirit can be trusted to uphold ‘ If ye 
suffer for righteousness sake, happy are ye/ said 
Peter 

What is best for us m this life will always come to 
us so long as w c arc ready to put God s laws of righteous- 
ness m place of our walls The way seems hard but 
He is alway s nearer than hands or feet to the person 
who treads it Nothing can so delight the heart of 
our Father God as one who resisting his human 
aspirations seeks light and true service along the high 
levels 

These fights against natural inclination may seem 
unreasonable to those who cannot see what is being 
achieved thereby as they did to us until we saw that 
the substance is not being lost for the shadow, but the 
shadow lost for the only reality The aches and pains 
of conflict between what is right and what is attractive 
are but the birth pangs of entry mto the Kingdom of 
glory " Blessed are the pure in heart, for they shall 
see God 

'* Deliver us from evil " is a line to be stressed m the 
Lord s Prayer, for there are cases innumerable in which 
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that plea has been answered Temptation is necessary 
and deliverance is sure The writer knows of instances, 
some indeed in his own life, in which it seemed clear 
that the Holy Spirit was encircling a follower of 
Jesus with a protecting nng of power when every indi-> 
cation pointed to the triumph of evil God did tempt 
Abraham, but gave him a mighty blessing through 
overcoming 

*' Are there some sms which Christians are unable 
to conquer? ” 

Two well known preachers, each eminent in his own 
Church, were asked this question by the wnter In 
each case the answer was the same, startling and dis- 
concerting Neither of these, in his long experience, 
had encountered one adult instance of addiction to 
homosexuality that had been cured by Christianity 
The sins of the fathers seem to be inescapable by some 
of their children Yet numerous instances are quotable 
in which young folk have been cured through surrender 
to Chnst, and although cases of cure in adults are so 
rare that two prominently placed clerics m London 
had never known of any, it is still true that Chnst is 
able to save, and does save to the uttermost, even to 
this 

The wnter knows at least one adult, now at the head 
of a large undertaking who has w on through in Christ's 
strength, while showing many others the same path to 
victory, and Gipsy Smith told him he has known of 
adult cases of this kind which were cured Those who 
do not conquer their vice are either unwilling to allow 
Chnst to win through them or they are insane 

To defeat a particular sin we must recognise it and 
refuse to be afraid of it Fear of the sin develops an 
infenonty complex, ending in defeat Smoking is not 
sm unless it becomes an excess At one time we were 
smoking eight or ten agars a day Smoking was 
becoming the master There were two ways to defeat 
it, openly and furtively Acting on the pnnciple of 
looking the enemy m the face, the last packet of smokes 
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was exposed temptingly on the table, with a box of 
, matches lying conveniently by their side During 
half-hourly intervals of writing we would stroll across 
the room and address the enemy on this wise 
" I may be nobody else's boss just now, but you can 
take it from me I'm yours " 

Years of defeat now issued in victory Surrender 
was not loss, but gam We are now applying the same 
practice to other temptations setting our vanity against 
other types of sin The homospathic way of cunng 
sm with itself 

* • * * # 

We have not to surrender e\ ery sm in one category, 
but merely the next one The writer saw that if be 
committed a sin once, he repeated it a thousand 
times, and so by deciding to-day against that once, 
the remaining nine hundred and ninety rune tunes 
could be postponed until to-morrow One does not 
trust God to-day for power to fight to-morrow's sins, but 
assists Christ to fight in oneself some of the sm of the 
world during the next ten minutes Sufficient unto 
the day is the sm thereof 

"First the look, then the thought, then the fas- 
cination of the thought, then the fail " 

The look is not harmful if it is deliberate and not a 
furtive look and followed by an equally deliberate 
turn away m look and thought Sm happens when the 
thought begins to dwell pleasantly on the sm How- 
ever pleasant the sin may look, it is always the snake 
m God s garden When you see a snake, crush it, 
even though it masquerades as an apple of Eden 
What we think of long enough, we do when the 
opportunity comes Unless we defeat the thought 
on the threshold it will upset the house if it enters 
There is no sm in the thought of temptation, the 
most devilish thoughts come to the samthest minds 
When sm settles into a welcomed thought, then the 
trouble begins The writer found that the best way 
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to eject sinful thoughts was to think of something else — * 
of goodness, of victor}', of Jesus Christ And never to 
be frightened of the sin* as only he could gi\e it' 
power 

Sometimes a change of surroundings or position 
brings the right thoughts Rolling in the snow might 
be good for St Francis, but a game of snowballs 
might ha\ e been better for him , and for all his friars. 
Too much time alone is not good for young, social, 
human animals , or too much time spent in gay com- 
pany Only rarely do we leave a social gathering 
uplifted 

The temptations of the flesh disappear completely 
during periods spent in fasting Sensualists who plead 
their human nature as an excuse for sin can improve 
their health and their spiritual qualities and keep 
themselves from falling into temptation by giving their 
cook a week's holiday 1 Try it and see We speak 
that \se do know 

Can a man be absolutely honest, loving unselfish, 
pure? No, he cannot ! The more he thinks of it, the 
more certain he becomes that these are the impossible 
ideal Yet the standards were not invented by human 
beings, but commanded by Christ, Who insisted that 
we should be perfect as our Heavenly Father is perfect 

To those who feel that the ideal is unattainable, the 
writer offers his congratulations We are one Just 
at the moment when we know that we, being the 
weakest of all flesh, are certain of falling that is the 
moment for rejoicing For here is literal truth — when 
we are weak, then we are strong Time after 
time have Christ's weakest followers found they can 
fulfil all His Royal laws Tor man's extremity is 
always God’s opportunity “ I can do all things in 
Him that strengthened me” As Emerson says 
“ We lose angels to find archangels ” 

" There hath no temptation taken you but such as 
is common to man but God is faithful. Who will not 
suffer you to be tempted above that ye are able, but 
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Hill with the temptation also make a nay to escape, 
that ye maj be able to bear it " Thus Paul to the 
Corinthians while Peter Tn his general Epistle said 
“The Lord knoweth how to deliver the godly out of 
temptation ' And he whose “ eyes were as a flame of 
fire and his voice as the voice of many waters ' 
said to the angel of the church in Philadelphia — the 
one church against which there was no complaint — 
“ Because thou didst keep the word of my patience, I 
also wall keep thee from the hour of trial, that hour 
which is to come upon the whole world to try them 
that dwell upon the earth ’ 

4 At ray first answer no man stood with me/ 
laments Paul to Timoth}, "but all men forsook 
me, I praj God that it may not be laid to their 
charge Notwithstanding the Lord stood with me, 
and strengthened me and I was delivered out of 
the mouth of the lion ' And James in his genera] 
Epistle commended not only the Life-Changer and 
the still tongue but said “Blessed is the man 
that endureth temptation for when he hath been 
approved he shall receiv e the crown of life which the 
Lord promised to them that love Him Let no man say 
when he is tempted I am tempted of God, for God 
cannot be tempted with evil neither tempteth He any 
man but every man is tempted when he is drawn 
away of his own lust and enticed Then when fust 
hath conceived it bnngeth forth sin and sin, when it 
is finished bnngeth forth death 
And there is always that reassuring statement to 
the Jews in Hebrews 4 For in that He Himself, has 
suffered being tempted He is able to succour them that 
are tempted For we have not a High Priest that 
cannot be touched with the feeling of our infirmities , 
but One that hath been in all points tempted like as 
we are, yet without sin Let us, therefore draw near 
with boldness unto the throne of grace that we may 
receive mercy and may find grace to help us in time of 
need 44 
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With these promises sparkling from the pages of 
Holy Writ, the writer saw,, that he must lay hold 
upon them as our fathers -did, and that there is no 
need for anyone to fear temptation, for " We are 
fools for Christ's sake, but ye are wise in Christ , we 
are weak, but ye are strong For we rejoice, when 
we are weak and ye are strong, this we also pray for, 
even your perfecting" "And,” says Isaiah, "when 
the enemy shall come in like a flood, the Lord shall hft 
up a standard against him ” Therefore ** Count it 
all joy, my brethren, when ye fall into manifold tempta- 
tions, knowing this, that the trial of your faith worketh 
patience ” 

How, then, shall one fight one's besetting sm ? Be 
not afraid of it, but do not dwell on it And when it 
comes, say " Here, Lord, take it , it's too big for 
me " The burden thus cast upon the Lord, enters 
God’s waggon and disappears for the time, perhaps for 
always The besetting sms of a lifetime begin to fall 
away like raindrops from one’s umbrella, for Gods 
strength is most realised m weakness 

One further w ord on sm We discovered that the hard 
way is not aluays the right way though it often is 
There is a cross at every crossways and another down 
every highway 

" Would Christ do that ? ’ is the best way to find 
out what is sin 

A lady told the writer that she took one step which 
seemed easy, and she thought it must be wrong because 
the other way was the hard way She then felt that 
" God is our refuge and strength ’ but He is not " a 
very present help m trouble " Yet as time revealed, 
she had been led by the right way after all 

A man who had been a white slave trafficker, a drug- 
fiend, and most else that is evil has been completely 
reclaimed in a street meeting and is doing glorious 
work for Christ the all conquering 

The longer one spends on God s highway, the easier 
is the road It becomes increasingly difficult for an 
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experienced Christian to sin, although " Let him that 
thinketh he standeth, take heed lest he fall." 

" Sir I " said Samuel Johnson, " the chains of habit 
are generally too small to be felt until they are too 
strong to be broken." 



CHAPTER IV 


MENDING MEN 


He that winoeth souls is wise 

Solomon 

• • • * • 

A Christian is God Almighty’s gentleman 

J C Hare 


And they that be wise shall shine as the brightness 
of the firmament and they that turn many to 
righteousness as the stars for ever and ever — Daniel 

When The Stranger passed through the Third Tloor 
Back in Jerome IC Jerome's play, ordinary human 
beings m an apartment-house all underwent a radical 
change for the better 

When true followers of The Stranger pass through a 
third floor back, or down Fifth Avenue or Petticoat 
Lane or the New Cut, or into Mayfair drawing- 
rooms, or nursing homes and hospitals, lives begin to 
change 

Strong characters everywhere influence other char- 
acters Secretaries take on the characteristics and 
sometimes the facial appearance of their employers 
" No man In eth unto himself and no man dieth unto 
himself " Not only monkeys imitate We are an 
imitative race Even weak people become strong m 
the Spirit, and impress others, sometimes they move 
mountains Every regenerated man should regenerate 
others He must teach, somebody something, why not 
regeneration ? 

This was the challenge constantly presented to the 
writer He expostulated and evaded All persons 
had not the same gifts Some were teachers, some were 
*79 
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evangelists, some hewed wood, some drew water 
Moreover, no one had been instrumental in leading him 
back to the fold He who had begun a good work* 
within us was surely ready and able to repeat His 
, w orkmgs within others 

We made inquiries and discovered Scriptural chal- 
lenges to personal evangelism, challenges to be His 
witness we tackled a Roman Catholic pnest, and 
were told that a Catholic's duty is "to convert the 
sinner ” Anglo-Cathohcs said the same 

Evangelicals believ e in personal evangelism, and the 
great united Methodist Church sometimes allude to 
themselves as " The Royal and Ancient Ord<;r of Life- 
Changers " Every Salvation Army soldier is promoted 
to a recruiting-sergeant at his conversion In fact, 
almost every organisation, political or social, trade or 
provident, undertakes personal propaganda for " the 
cause ”, "for where your treasure is, there will your 
heart he also " 

Nothing truer was ever said about Christianity than 
that the only way to keep it is to gue it away Inflow 
can only come from overflow , where there is stillness, 
there is stagnation 

The best way to edify saints is to convert the sinner, 
said Wesley, who, one is beginning to think, knew all 
things worth knowing about the spiritual life, including 
the fact that in heaven there are no Methodists or 
Anglicans or Catholics or Presbyterians or Baptists, but 
only those who have washed their robes and made 
them white in the Blood of the Lamb 

Though the writer had now become convinced that 
personal evangelism was everybody's duty, he stood 
aside from it as long as he could Eliciting a murder 
storj from an unwilling official was one unpleasant 
task, but inviting a sinner to pray with him was far 
more unpleasant 

Yet the Master went about changing lives cleansing 
them through the Word He spoke, and concluding with 
" Follow Me " Following Christ meant witnessing 
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with the Word, and even as Chnst prajed with those 
men whose lnes He changed, so there could be no 
aroidance of the challenge to be willing to do likewise 
“ He that would come after Ale, let him deny himself ” 
Not that ltisalwavs nght to offer to pnu with another, 
it is often wrong "There ts a time tor everything," 
sa\ s Solomon 

And on his first attempt at Life-Changing as an act 
of self-denial, the writer made another surprise discovery 
—that to lose one’s life is truly to find it 


The pages of For Stutters Only were still damp from 
the press, when a vicar telephoned to say that he was 
just off for an enjoj able holiday, and was now honouring 
the writer by entrusting him with the spiritual direction 
of the most difficult case in his parish Never write a 
religious book if jou are unprepared for personal 
evangelism on behalf of a vicar seeking temporary 
escape from it 

The unfortunate was down and out , he had played 
with life and life had played ducks and drakes with 
him He had faced homelessness and the Thames Em- 
bankment, yet he had been the leading man in his 

E rofession in his town We walked and talked 
le could not beat his sin — drunkenness — which led 
him into worse depths When he was sober again the 
challenge was given in the accepted and oft acceptable 
formula 

" You feel yourself helpless to defeat your sin of 
drunkenness ? 

A feeble " Yes ’ 

" Well, I can't do it for you ' 

" I know ’ 

“ Since you can't and I can t, shall we let God have 


He looked very dubious, and the challenger felt 
dubious too, although he did not show it 
Can one ever forget that first seno-coraic prayer 
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uttered by the man in misery whose life he asked God 
to change ? It must be remembered he is a professional 
man of good education He prayed • 

" O God * Queen Victoria wanted to be good, and 
I want to be good 1 And now may the peace and bless- 
ing of God the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost be with us 
for evermore Amen " 

Biting his bp, and feeling as flat as a pancake, the 
writer rose and talked matters over with the 
supposedly " changed man ** 

The convert had not been able to stop d rinkin g for a 
long time until that prajer, it was nine months later 
before he had his next drink In between those drinks 
he had escaped from the rut, re-entered his old profession 
and had become a trusted servant of a big undertaking. 

A letter had come from hi m saying that when he was 
in the depths of degradation, he was secretly yearning 
for someone to take a Good Samaritan interest in him 
and assist him back to self respect and the unified life. 
A testimony to the great need for Life-Changers 
That story of a long period of victory over his vicious 
habits by a simple prayer was told at a laigely attended 
meeting m the provinces, and was heard by a lady in 
middle life — Lady M — a descendant of two royal houses 
who applied the challenge to her own life We met 
after the service, and the flush of conviction came into 
her face as she was challenged to surrender her own 
sms to the all-conquenng power of the living Christ 
She told a harrowing story of her past life and gave 
permission for its re-telling 

Lady M is cultured and attractive- She describes 
herself as a woman who has sinned much and often 
deliberately, but God, in His infinite Jove and patience, 
has guided her to the light after many wanderings in 
darkness, and much tribulation Her childhood was 
completely happy, for she was loved and sheltered 
by devoted parents in a wonderful and e\en luxurious 
home Girlhood was a tune of continuous joy, with 
the world at her feet — the joy of life in evei^Thing 
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hunting, dancing, homage from young men, subalterns, 
naval men, some among the highest in the land 

She had friendships with other girls, than whom 
none had a more care-free life, money was not so 
plentiful as expanding needs, but that made life the 
more exciting — never being quite sure if one could 
afford to do what one had determined to do 

Seaeral times she thought herself in love; all very 
disturbing, thrilling, and even amusing When still 
in her teens she met the man , he seemed to be perfect , 
she fell deeply in love and he with her There was 
nothing to wait for, and so they married Poor Lady 
M I The happy girl bnde did not know that her 
marriage was to be the end of her happiness for many 
years , for otherwise, when her father on the way to 
St Margaret's seeing how white she looked, asked her 
to return home, she would have agreed 

But everybody was there, everybody who was some- 
body , and to go on was easier than to run away She 
thought men more romantic than real, as girls do 
and her husband's nature was complex From the 
beginning she was disillusioned and miserable, the 
blight had suddenly descended on her girlhood instead 
of married life being the radiant joy she had expected 
God had never been very near to Lady M though 
she had been accustomed to attending church and say- 
ing her prayers and had been vaguely disappointed 
when, at her confirmation no definite change took place 
spiritually She often yearned to feel really fervent 
and satisfied, but God always seemed so remote 
Looking back she realised that the chief feeling of those 
early married days was that her husband was such 
a superior being ' and so disappomted in her, thinking 
her young and silly 

She had always received so much understanding at 
home, and now she was away from England and feeling 
terribly alone It took a long time to realise that her 
husband did not love her and that he felt he had made 
a disastrous mistake m marrying Without meaning 
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to be unkind, he was too busy with his own misery to 
understand hers A dead weight of depression and 
unhappiness blanketed both, and there seemed no 
way out 

They turned to others for the love and understanding 
they could not share Jealousy and estrangement 
followed. Lady M became very angry in those early 
days with one girl who came to hie in the house 
The climax of that flirtation came when the girl sat 
on the husband's knee in her presence This incident 
precipitated a quanrel in which some bitter things w'ere 
said on both sides The girl visitor precipitately 
departed, fell in love, and married 

***** 

Lady RI ’s children were a great joy and consolation, 
but they brought no unity , the father was soon bored 
She did her best not to make them a bamer from her 
husband, but she felt his aloofness from her He 
seemed to shut her out of his thoughts, and after years 
of mamage, she felt he was still a stranger When 
the shock of war came, the wife hoped for a happier 
understanding 

There was anxious waiting for news, feverish war- 
work amongst the soldiers and sailors, and their wives, 
m canteens and hospitals, all working hard to keep 
their minds off the horror, men rushing home on 
leave, theatres, dances, something to occupy every 
exciting minute, and then the wrench of parting 

Lady M 's faith w ore very thin It all seemed 
cruel and unnecessary And then several unpleasant 
things continued to make married life impossible, 
and the home was broken up Failure and defeat were 
difficult to bear She sought refuge in war-work — 
work in the open air where her quivering nerves and 
wounded spirit gradually found rest and health 
God came no nearer Sometimes she w r ould catch a 
glimpse of the Light, as though round a comer 
there was a wonderful life awaiting her, if only 
she would really beheve in Christ as her personal 
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Fnend and hy all her troubles at His feet As yet, 
there was no will behind her wish She was too selfish, 
and still thought she could manage her own life, 
although she had made a tangle of her past 
Se\cral years of separation were followed by reunion 
in y et another effort to make a success of married life 
for the sake of the children The experiment proved 
unhappy , doomed to failure from the beginning through 
circumstances over which Lady M thought she had 
no control So, after twenty odd y ears of marriage, the 
new attempt was definitely abandoned 

In a measure, she felt relieved, but her nerves had 
nearly given way under the strain , and her health had 
gone too She was unhappy, just living from day to 
day, not thinking of the future, concentrating only 
on her children and their careers 

A few years before she had come to a cross road, 
and had then deliberately decided to leave religion out 
of her life in favour of another influence which she felt 
was more necessary to her than God only to discover 
again what a lot of suffering she might have saved 
herself and others if she had sought God and abandoned 
“ the Influence 

And then she heard the story of the man who had 
come up from the depths of degradation through a 
simple prayer Her spirit turned in fright at the 
thought of those four standards of honesty purity, 
unselfishness, and love ! It would mean surrendering 
so much in life which had seemed so necessary for so 
long But as she sat in her seat thinking of her sins 
and listening to the story of sin conquered she asked 
* Why should not that happen to Lady M ? 

" I tried it and it worked — like a miracle, said 
Lady M afterwards to the writer Sms that had been 
beating me for years just seemed to fall away The 
relief was intense Happiness began to flood into my 
life Prayer came very haltingly at first, after so 
many years disuse, but the power of Christ started 
working in me from the first minute that I really asked 
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for it And God was so kind to let me down so gently, 
not allowing temptation to come in my way too much 
at first 

" Yet, although I had, as I thought, surrendered 
myself to God, the weight of all m> past hung ex- 
ceedingly heavy I felt there would not be any real 
peace till 1 could share it all with some trustworthy 
person At first, I shrank terribly from sharing ail 
those intimate details with another human being 
But God seemed telling me to do so, and eventually 
I took the plunge Once more the relief was immediate 
and miraculous The load was lifted at once and a 
sense of peace came 

*' The person with whom I shared gave me all the 
sympathy and understanding help that I had craved 
for, and set my feet straight towards Chnst and His 
Atonement, Whose love is ahvavs with us 
*' Life now is quite new and most exciting Some- 
thing that was hard and critical has melted inside me, 
and love to God and to my fellow -creatures has come 
pounng in to take its place 

** A more unselfish love for my family has come too, 
and real happiness from helping anyone and everyone 
I come across And no matter what happens in the 
future, or what troubles may come, 1 have the love 
of Christ to lean on and His Cross to cling to for 
strength to carry my own cross, whatever it may be ” 

It was impossible at this stage to make restitution or 
another attempt to mend the broken home, for the 
husband had re-mamed But Lady JI is unquestionably 
a new woman in Chnst Jesus, and already a long way 
towards achieving fulness of life 

* » * * * 

In both those stones the prodigals were captured 
when disillusioned Only by intense suffenng are the 
majority brought home to God Calvary must always 
precede the resurrection of every' human soul 

Hie churches should tram their Life-Changers to 
catch the prodigals when the devil has left them 
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stranded There is a de\oted Christian minister 
who now labours in the pork pie country at Melton 
Mow bra j — the Rev Percy W Hassam, who put that 
slogan into practice when m charge of a church at 
Carcroft, near Doncaster He decided on a number of 
midnight services which gathered a fruitful harvest 
from the dregs of the mining town Just before the 
public houses closed, his church lights went up, the 
doors flew wide open, and the organ began a pealing 
As the drunken, semi-drunken, and besotted men 
stumbled past his church, they saw the minister on the 
steps, hat doffed, politely extending an invitation 
‘ What's up here? ” 

" A sing song Come in and sing " 

“ What do you sing ? " 

** Anything you like ” 

And in they would stumble, the poor, the wretched, 
the drunken, the disillusioned, the brokenhearted, 
sin stained wanderers from the fold The writer was 
shown an enlarged photograph of some who had so 
stumbled into that meeting, lured there by light and 
song, but who afterwards saw the True Light shining 
bnghtly through the mists and fumes of drink, and 
have follow ed it ever since 

One of them had carried for days a loaded revolver, 
which he intended to use on his runaway wife and her 
lover when next he met them He surrendered his re- 
volver, his hate for his wife and her lover, and himself 
to Jesus Christ 

But that midnight mission produced still better 
stories One happy miner sidled towards the preacher 
and whispered 

" Say, guvnor, can a bloke be a Christian and ’ave 
Is 'alf a pint ? " 

* Of course/' said the preacher 
The merry miner entered and a week later was 
invited to give his witness to the new life m Christ 
He stood up with determination and with not a particle 
of stage-fright 
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" Waal, friends, I've 'ad all the beer I ve wanted this 
week , and I ' aren’t x ranted any ” 

The quaintest scene ever seen at those midnight 
sing-songs was when a poacher, who had just " von 
a couple of rabbits, entered, followed by his dog 
The rabbits were placed under the seat and the dog 
sat by the poacher s side The service developed and 
the spiritual temperature went up 
During an interval in the music, Mr Hassam rose and 
gav e his new friends a few home-truths about their old 
cnemv Sin, and more home-truths about themselves 
for allowing Siv to dominate them Then he cheenly 
extended an invitation to all who washed to quit Sin 
to kneel at the Communion mil and register their 
decision in the sight of Almighty God and their fellows 
Those heart to-heart appeals in the mission at 
midnight rarelj went unanswered. Almost always 
someone staggered along knelt to praj while still 
drunk, but arose sobered and surrendered. This 
night, who should stumble out but the poacher, leaving 
bis rabbits and, as he thought, his faithful dog behind 
He knelt at the Communion rail and solemnly praj ed 
still in a drunken stupor Some of those in the congre- 
gation began to nudge each other and smile, for there 
were now two at the Communion rail where there had 
only been one the poacher plus his faithful dog 
Seeing his master kneeling, the dog had passed inside 
the Communion rail and was now displaying a fair 
imitation of his master s attitude as he sat up to beg, as 
though he had been taught at home to pray 

What became of dog or raboit must go unrecorded — 
restitution may have been made, and it maj not, but 
the poacher gave up his poaching and his drink and 
became as good and sober a Christian as he once was a 
good but drunken poacher 

* * * * * 

A stranger spoke across the long-distance telephone 
wire Did the writer know of Group meetings m his 
neighbourhood ? v He had been telephoning to a certain 
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city, recently stirred by that hind of meeting, he had 
spoken to a Church dignitary, also on the long-distance 
wire, and several others, but had received no satis- 
faction, sa\ e the writer's Orpington address 

In the old dajs we should have supplied the bare 
information; nowadays necessity is laid upon us to do 
a little more When a stranger engages the long- 
distance telephone to inquire about the date and place 
of a religious meeting, >ou need not be a psychologist 
to realise that the Spirit of God is working within that 
man 

Catch y our fisherman when he is fishing Would he 
come to tea and be one of a Group of two ? A gulp 
of surprise The reception was rather different from 
his last tnquir> A sixty-mile journey brought him 
to tea that afternoon He had left his businesses in the 
care of the staff He wanted to talk Groups, but vve 
talked about himself 

To him religion was the supreme joke He had 
believed m Jesu's name only as the perfect swear-word 
His resentment against religion was personified in a 
smouldering dislike of his father who never did any- 
thing wTong, and who was the typical Christian, so he 
thought Happily married the long-distance caller 
was not a paragon of absolute fidelity He believed 
in nothing except m one or two persons who (he knew) 
were praying for him he disbelieved entirely in his 
fathers Christianity and m himself 
By omitting to record all the takings, he had hidden 
a pound a week from His Majesty s Commissioners of 
Income Tax for the past four jears Before he left 
he agreed that his chief problem had been not resent- 
ment against Christianity, but hatred of his father, 
who in some respects had not been so generous to him 
as his inends, the Commissioners of Income Tax 
He had no intention of starting as a disciple of Jesus 
when he arrived, but before he left he was on his knees 
offenng his life to the King of Heaven He returned 
and shared his new decision with his father, who re- 
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joiccd; he told the " rival interests *' tint Christ had 
commanded him to keep His standards and they under* 
stood; he wrote a letter confessing the amount owed 
in Income Tax and explained why he did so — he was 
following the Lord 

The night before this story was written, he attended 
his first Group meeting:, to see what it was like; and, 
to his bewilderment, was muted to witness among a 
Group of celebrities, including a General His witness 
was short and delivered with great difficulty, and the 
only thing he stressed was that a word which had 
been a joke lnd now become a reality Peace within 
had followed a long period of separation and spiritual 
drought 

He thought what a mess he had made of his first 
public testimony ; and the writer, feeling that the new 
convert required a little tuition before his next per- 
formance, was once more instructed and humiliated 
to discover that one of the listeners specially sought out 
this man for help, because he was the only speaker who 
had mirrored her internal state, for she too had come 
believing that religion was a joke She now felt that 
it was a “ leap in the dark " We agreed, and said 
that it had been a leap in the dark for everj one who 
tried it, but everyone who had leapt towards Christ 
from the darkness had landed safely in the light 
She went home meditating on *' the leap ” 

The “ long-distance " stranger sent a remarkable 
letter soon after his turn towards the Light and gives 
permission for its reproduction 

You asked me to let you know how things are work- 
ing out The answer is very much better than I 
expected, although there are difficulties which vnll 
persist in getting in the way (Curse ’em 1) 

But I’m making progress, definitely, and beginning 
to live, and the feeling of being more aliv e every day 
after being stone dead is so good that one wants every- 
one to get the same experience 
Even I, with so little experience, get quite unexpected 
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thrills when I find that some effort of mine in trying to 
pass on what I feci has been of help to someone 
My wife (who is also taking an interest and starting 
to put Group principles into practice) is amused at 
the number of people I get to read Tor Sinners Only 
and God in the Shadows As I tell her, they helped 
me, and you never know if the reading won't help 
them Anyway, after they have read them, I try and 
talk it over with them 

I think I have discov ered one thing • one can’t 
have Christianity and be miserable at the same time 
If anyone is miserable, he hasn't got the real thing 
Which reminds me of what Lord Wolselcy said, " A 
man without hope makes an indifferent soldier, one 
without cheerfulness is worse than useless ” 

And as old General Booth used to say, " There is 
no occasion to put off the old man and put on the old 
woman " 

It seems so extraordinary to me what pleasure there 
is in prayer and reading the Bible A little while ago 
I was wondering why it had not appealed to me before , 
it was not long before I read the answ er ‘ The natural 
man receiveth not the things of the Spirit of God, for 
they are fooltshness unto him, neither can he know 
them because they are spiritually discerned ' 

The words in your letter Behind you is all the 
power that reposes in all the Universes contain a 
truth that is seldom so expressed People believe in 
wireless waves, etc but do not trouble to investigate 
a Power that will help them in every incident of their 
lives, a Power that is always at hand 

***** 

One of the biggest undertakings in this country, 
whose products are used in nearly ev ery home, felt the 
time was ripe for their customers to read in their daily 
newspaper a description of their factory m action 
There was advertising behind the news, and money 
talks even in a new s room As the special correspondent 
detailed to spend five tiring hours investigating that 
factory, we made fnends with the assistant managing- 
director, who took charge of the tnp That factory 
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was written up glowingly as the tram sped back to St 
Pan eras Seated dunng the whole journey with his 
back to the engine, thewnter staggered out of the train 
feeling uncomfortable within ; but his duck-green 
features received no sympathy, possibly because the 
organisers assumed that their own nch commodity 
was to blame 

Before parting, the assistant managing-director 
intimated that he was due to propose the toast of his 
chief at a forthcoming annual banquet, and hoped to 
shine m the process He was so flattering as to sug- 
gest that the speech should be recited by him, but 
written by us 

A bargain was struck, the speech was written, and 
recited with fine histrionic effect An MP present 
was so struck by the flowing toast that he came to the 
speaker to borrow his notes Three guineas were 
received by the writer, for being ghost of the toast 
Modest pay 

Eleven years afterwards there came into our hands a 
letter from our old fnend, saying "I am reading 
Russell s book— do you realise he is the man I took to 

to write an article on in 1922 II 1 All 

he writes is true, but I have not traversed much farther 
yet than the desire to do the right thing ' 

During the intervening eleven years this man had 
become Manager of an important branch of another 
undertaking, he had left his wife, he was living else- 
where with a woman fnend He came to dinner, and 
he told how his son s reference to a departed fnend 
being happy with Christ had puffed him up with a 
jerk, though he had not yet decided to forsake all and 
follow Him Why should he ? For sev eral hours we 
talked Where was the harm in the life he lived? 
Why should he do otherwise ? 

For answer he was referred to Paul’s letter to the 
Colossians, which warns against inordinate affection, 
telling us to mortify our members, which tells of 
the wrath of God upon the children of disobedience 
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and enjoins mercies, kindness, humbleness of mind, 
meekness, longsufTenng, forbearing one another, and 
forcing one another 

Why should he do these things ? lie demanded 
The answer was wnt bold in the context 
Because you arc " the elect of God *’ 

He stood up and meditated, then lie took out his 
watch absent-mindedly, as men do when drawn two 
wa\ s Presently he said 

'* This is Friday, January 27th, M as though to 
impress the date on his memory' He had charm and 
fine manners, though the world had set its impress on 
his handsome features 
" May I use \ our telephone ? " 

“ Of course ” 

" You know who I'm going to ring up ? ” 

We knew 

The Manager telephoned to his wife 

***** 

“You will not be surprised, I know,” he WTOte 
later, *' to learn that, after our chat on Tnday — m 
fact, during our time together — I found myself sur- 
rendering my whole heart to the Living God The 
quietness of my room gave me the surroundings I 
required for that outpouring of remorse which such a 
surrender demanded, and already I am a changed 
being You will know something of the pang repentance 
brings, and the sweetness too I have no doubt you 
know also the loathing that springs up when the 
memories of the past begin to shape themselves 

I am trying to drive m the stakes and to be guarded 
against the return of the devil s hordes — 1 do not think 
they will let me go too easily 

' I am praying for guidance all the time I do not 
know what is ahead but of one thing I am sure I am 
God s elect, and whatever is to be will fit m with His 
plan ” 

And later 

'* I am fast gaining my gnp of those tenets I held so 
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dear in my younger days, and from which I have 
divorced myself by trying to split the fundamentals I 
have held two forms of truth— one, ‘ truth,' and the 
other a half way house to deceit, and I realise that it 
is this that has prevented God from working through 
me 

" You know, I believe, that I lived several years in 

and held several religious offices there leader of 

debates and chairman of a ' Royal Commission ’ 
appointed by one of the churches to diagnose the causes 
of non attendance at service, etc , and if my state of 
life then were known I believe it would shake the faith 
of many 

' But there is no reason why you should not make 
whatever use you think fit of my recovery I am proud 
to be one of God's elect, and my testimony is His 
whenever He desires it " 

***** 

He returned to his wife and welcoming family 
* * * * * 

Sometimes the question is hurled 

" You are only interested in those who are ‘ up and 
out ' What of the ' down and out ’ ? ’ 

A hospital porter spoke the other day at one of the 
writer’s meetings and described his work m carrying 
people to and from the operating room, and added that 
one of us had recently performed a major spiritual 
operation on him 

We were invited to speak in one of our prisons, and 
some time afterwards we opened a letter beginning 

I am a resident ui Prison neanng the completion 

of my last and first term of imprisonment one of 
twenty months awarded for obtaining money by false 
pretences. 

The letter continued 

Some very scorching, almost debasing remarks have 
been offered by fellow prisoners when asked for an 
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bpmion on jour book, but you anticipated that in 
> our first few lines (“ You may even hate it, as some 
arc sure to do *’) 

From others there comes, in no uncertain language, 
a recommendation to read it, and having read and re 
read it, I can assure jou that to one at least your 
message has gone home, and at last I realise the futility 
of trying to run my own life 

I thank you for your part m bringing the fact home 
to me, and I thank God for the power to recognise it 
I believe that God has a plan in e\ery man's life, 
and that when through sin we spoil that plan God is 
always ready with another, and if you are part of His 
plan in my life, no direction of mine can affect His 
guidance 

Having replied to that letter, there came the follow- 
ing from the same English prison 

Your letter has been a great comfort to another in 
here, besides myself I will not venture on giving you 
details, but I asked one who, at the time of the arrival 
of your letter was in great need of solace, to read it 
A week passed, and I thought he had laid it aside 
and forgotten it, but, " No,' he said " I have been 
reading it every night, and it has been a great help to 
me " 

In mv heart I know' that the cares of to morrow 
should be left until that day, but it is so difficult to 
put the thought into practice 

I know that there is a stern fight before me a fight 
to live down the past, and I realise too well what an 
uphill fight it may be, but, thank God the future will 
not find me wholly unprepared and unarmed as I 
might have been but for the realisation of the providence 
of God 

The happiest life t s riot that which is always in the 
sunshine but rather that over which a dark cloud has once 
hovered and lifted, and I pray that the cloud which has 
been and is oter my life, may soon be lifted 

I have lately come to a new realisation of the meaning 
of prayer Until then my prayers have been merely an 
expostulation against suffering now I know that suffer 
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ing is necessary to the appreciation of spiritual 
happiness 

We cry out against our sufferings, our temptations, 
we think can stand no more we protest that we 
have been tried to the utmost, but God alone knows 
what we cannot bear until we try 
Many have been the influences that have prepared 
me for the realisation, but when the tune comes 
that I shall cease to be indicated by a numerical 
cognomen, I, like the man you wrote of m Pretoria, 
shall thank my stars that I have been to prison (where 
I found God) 

* * * * * 

Many picturesque characters ha\ e passed across one's 
horizon recently 

One of the most picturesque is Stuart Wood, whose 
Shades of the Prison , House describes, in language 
rich and fearless, his sixteen years as a convict in the 
prisons of England Stuart Wood is the man who 
told the story of his call on Lord Justice Philhmore, 
whom he (as he said) “ touched for a tenner " 

He must have been a broth of a boy, for he is that 
still, in middle life See him at the close of our week 
of witness in Dorchester, after our chat with two young 
men who had just decided to take the high road with 
Christ 

Stuart Wood’s face was beaming 
" Well, did you put them on the spot 3 ” 

One had heard the great change called by various 
names — conversion, decision, surrender, and the like, 
but this was the first time one had heard the phrase- 
ology of gangsterdom introduced into evangelism 
There is humour in Life-Changing 
But before those days there had been battle 
Stuart Wood was first introduced to us bj a lady of 
title as one whom we might help 
He had gone straight for six years, but he sprang the 
surprise of his criminal past after a few minutes in the 
bouse He was told that one’s past made no difference 
The writer had seen black pasts become gold presents 
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Of course we talked religion and disagreed He 
took a copy of our book, but declined his railway fare 
Then he wrote 

I ha\ e read your book with much interest, but with 
small personal profit Probably I am too unregenerate 
ever to experience any deep or vital interest m religion 
or what passes for it In mj opinion, practical social 
service counts for far more than spiritual snobbery 

Later he told the writer *' I be a plain, blunt man, 
I be , and so it seemed when he wrote about spiritual 
snobbery in his first sentence of thanks for a gift book 
Moreover, he continued to be a plain, blunt man, 
saying 

It is a significant fact, which most religionists prefer 
to ignore, that all real and enduring spiritual progress 
has been achieved in the teeth oj religion — not through 
tt However, that is neither here nor there We 
should never reach any pomt of agreement on the 
subject of religion 

The plain, blunt man received a plain, blunt reply, 
especially contradicting that statement about all real 
progress being made in " the teeth of religion ” 

That brought some more pungent phrases in the next 
letter 


I think it only right to tell you that as far 
as I can gather your outlook on religion and mine are 
fundamentally different In no case can I ever profess 
that the synoptic Gospels reflect my views on 
Christianity 

For me there ran be no question of belief in a 
44 Risen Lord Indeed I am devoid of the religious 
temperament 

The general tenor of our reply was not so languid as 
usual It occupied fourteen folios, and a journalist 
does not write fourteen folios for nothing readily 
Having written them, we tore them up, and wrote 
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fourteen more And the second letter contained, 
among many forgotten things, this challenge 

The man who is prepared to step out of the dug-out 
of honest doubt into the no man’s land of experimental 
following of our Lord in the spirit of the Sermon on the 
Mount will not hav e to wait long for supernatural 
knowledge to confirm his faith. 

Before sending that letter we prayed that it would 
accomplish its purpose A few days later the answer 
came 

" You may be right, but I am only concerned in 
making my new book better than my last ” 

And when he had read that, the writer said to 
himself, “ Why waste any more time with that fellow, 
or m trying to be a Life-Changer ? ” 

The answer to that query came with the next morn- 
ing's post It was so different from the blunt language 
of the *' plain blunt man I be '* that we had to do 
something about it immediately Here is the sur- 
prising letter 

I hope you will not suspect ulterior motives in what 
I have to say It is that I have been thinking very 
seriously about what you have said m \ anous letters, 
and that I believe you are nght 
That being so it is cp to me to tell you so Both I 
and my book are dead because neither I nor it are 
inspired by faith nor by any high spiritual purpose. 
Ev er since I saw you at Orpington I has e been obsessed 
by a sense of ntter futility — though as you know, I 
have kicked hard against confessing it 
But there it is I have failed m all things because 
my values were false and therefore useless, hly other 
book remains unwritten for the same reason A 
dozen false starts, reams of paper wasted and a deep 
and abiding sense of futility I am up against a brick 
wall. But I realise the trouble and am going to do 
what you suggested at our first meeting — accept 
Guidance _ 

Out of your own experience y’on say it will come I 
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welcome it with all my heart and soul I Without faith 
ye can do nothing That is my trouble — lack of faith 
Well, I will have faith and seek inspiration where it 
can be found I am convinced that only so can I ever 
realise whatever purpose God has for me 

After the tone of my previous letters, it is not easy 
to say this But it has to be I have been frustrated 
at every point, because I have been inspired by conceit 
and selfishness The fixed idea is fatal to progress 
m any shape or form I abandon it, and accept 
whatever guidance will come 

The only hope that buoys me up with courage for the 
future is that God will use me and whatever experience 
I have garnered for His Purpose Not that I am 
worthy Yet I feel within me a conviction that a 
course will be set I do not know what I will 
patiently wait and see 

Is it not awful to look back over the wasted years 
and realise that Guidance has been given again and 
again only to be ignored 7 Well, old friend, I will not 
turn a blind eye to it in the future This ever abiding 
sense of waste, of futility, was slowly destroying me 
For years I persisted in taking one side of the shield 
for both sides This, I fear, is somewhat inchoate 
But I think you will take my smcenty for granted 
You may 

Not mine, but Thine, O Lord ! Forgive me for my 
blindness of heart, 

Stuart Wood 

How many readers of this book who have not been 
to prison could write from the depths of their soul a 
letter like that ? 

*' Take him to a religious House-Party m Manchester," 
seemed to be the guidance 

We went, the ex convict taking the suggestion as 
guidance too So far he had not come to belief in the 
Atonement of Jesus Christ for him or the certainty of 
his salvation But he had put himself dead in line for 
God’s revelation 

Says Schweitzer of the African Forest, who gave up 
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everything — position, fame, comforts — to bury htm'clf 
as a medical missionary among the neglected negroes 
in the heart of Africa . 

He commands And to those who obey Him 
whether they be wise or simple. He will ret cal Himself 
in the toils, the conflicts, the suffering which they shah 
piss tlirough in His Fellowship, and as an ineffable 
mystery, they shall learn in their own experience 
Who He is 

Wc were in the middle of the Manchester House- 
Party, and several re- vitalised men and women had 
told of their escape from some of those petty sms which 
tempt and conquer us all At the psychological 
moment, when the meeting was at its height, Stuart 
Wood, his past unknown to the gathering, was invited 
to come forward and enlighten everybody out of his 
own experience on What Real Sm Is 

Eyes opened and attention was riveted when be 
informed everybody that he had lived a life of crime, 
and they realised they were being addressed by' an 
cx-convict with a picturesque past, including sixteen 
years behind prison bars, Maidstone, Dartmoor, Read- 
ing, Dorchester, etc , for numerous crimes He was 
one of those knowledgeable convicts who knew all the 
prison rules better than anybody else inside, including 
the Governor, and in practice the prison officials never 
exceed their duties with men like him who can be so 
truculent over their few rights as to see they get them 
in the face of all authority 
He made a deep impression I 

Several days later we received a copy of the 
Manchester City News, a literary paper, in which the 
new recruit to Jesus Christ had written an inspiring 
article, entitled “ What Manchester Did for Me " 

Here are a few quotations from Stuart Wood’s article 
written by the man who, a fortnight before had de- 
clared ''Tor me there can be no question of belief in 
a ‘ Risen Lord ' Indeed I am devoid of the religious 
temperament '* 
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I had reached the ultimate point of stenlity 
Had not I studied religion from almost every angle 
of modem research and scholarship ? At any rate, I 
was no hypocrite The line was dead, and I said so 
Then came a fourteen page barrage in which A J 
really took his coat off and got busy I milled what 
he said over in my mind and felt small One sentence 
in particular hit me in the eye 
‘ The man who is prepared to step out of the dug- 
out of honest doubt into the no man s land of experi- 
mental following of our Lord in the spirit of the 
Sermon on the Mount will not have to wait long for 
supernatural knowledge to confirm his faith * 

What a true prophecy t 

What a new orientation it gave me I All the barriers 
swept away, all the sick fears and self induced 
phantoms, all the bitterness and cynicism of thirty 
years swept away in the mighty rush of a new 
revelation 

The spontaneous friendliness and loving kindness 
had done what nearly twenty years of punishment 
failed to do — swept me to my knees to thank God for Hts 
goodness and loving mercy to me 

And those who would read more from the same 
able pen may find it m a new book about to be pub- 
lished under the unusual title Dartmoor to Calvary, by 
Stuart Wood (Hodder &. Stoughton) 

***** 

These are a few of the adventures that followed one 
man's attempt to be used as a Life Changer most 
of them happened during a brief period of not more 
than about three months, and, of course were a 
consequence of writing a book dealing with Life- 
Changing Nevertheless ten years of his Christian 
life had gone without any senous or successful attempt 
to direct others into Christs Kingdom of Heaven, 
whilst others with less opportunity were being con- 
stantly used for the privileged work Because they 
knew the way 

One of the writer's latest discoveries — it should have 

G 2 
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been the first — -was the practical value of isolating the 
mam obstacle, the sin, which kept a man out of the 
Kingdom 

In his own case, many sins had produced genuine 
unbelief Yet often there is much faith among 
" unbelievers " 

People will argue for hours on pornts of doctrine 
and selfishly waste the Life Changer's time unless he 
realises the need for isolating the main sin If a man 
is knowm to be a drunkard, a Christian worker talks 
on that aspect of the contact's experience and shows 
h im how Christ '$ pou er can u ork through him to victory 
But there are many hidden sins that have to be talked 
about and shared if others, seemingly perfectly respect- 
able are to be won The earnest evangelist for Jesus 
wall be led to discover the weak spot and be guided to 
say the nght thing to strengthen it Tor He who 
inspires the Life Changer is also at the same moment 
working within the contact, since " every thought of 
holiness is His alone " 

But do not waste time proving the whole Bible, 
defending every renegade rector, or every Christian 
hypocrite Time is too short even to defend yourself 
Admit your own mistakes rather, and then both stand 
face to face with Christ Jesus 
Soon you will be hearing which of Christ’s four 
standards of punty honesty love or unselfishness the 
other is breaking Then challenge I 
It is a practical way It works 
Once we wasted several hours urging a youth to 
surrender, but we were held up because we did not 
know his problem Some days later when he revealed 
it after we had gained his confidence by admitting that 
we had once been beaten by the same sin he made his 
full decision in a few minutes and witnessed boldly 
that night to a thousand people 
And if you hear a critic — like a certain kindly Canon 
the writer knows — saying that every pnest, parson, 
or minister could tell stones of changed lives similar 
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to those herein recorded but for the secret of the 
confessional, you may retort, as he did 
" Why don't you get permission to publish, since 
such publication leads to more changes ? ” 

Where should we be but for similar stones of those 
early converts, which St Luke frankly tells without 
pleading the confessional’s secrecy ? 

Is there any need for further secrecy when the changed 
life is prepared ” to tell his rapture all abroad " ? 

One way to influence another to follow Jesus Chnst 
is by a patient and persistent senes of kindnesses, 
often without saying a word about religion 
Thus, mstead of truculently tackling your neigh- 
bour at breakfast with the challenge, “ Why aren’t 
you a Chnstian ? ” forestall his appetite by passing 
the marmalade The Church Militant must never be 
the Church Truculent 

The key to successful Life-Changing was found early 
m life by Samuel Chadwick, as his able biographer, 
the Rev Norman G Dunning, reveals Sam said 
“ tn the conversion of sinners, it is not according to 
our culture and natural talent, but according to our 
consecration and faith I have seen it everywhere 
In Leeds an unlettered woman m one year led twenty- 
six grown up people to Jesus Chnst She couldn’t 
read, write, or argue, but she could make gruel for the 
sick, and she could pray and tell others the wonderful 
things Jesus had done for her ” 

Sam Chadwick observed that people came to see 
Jesus, not for His sake only, '* but that they might see 
Lazarus also, whom He had raised from the dead 
Lazarus fetched the crowd, and Sam Chadwick in his 
missions inspired his supporters to pray for a Lazarus 
That Chnst would raise some well known sinner from 
the dead And Lazarus came a man whose brutality 
and wickedness were a byword It was talked of as a 
miracle They hadn t long to wait for the crowd 
The largest building m Stachsteads Valley would not k 
hold the people who came, not to hear bam preach, 
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but that they might see Lazarus Hundreds of great, 
rough fellows were changed, and many godless women 
too 

Sam’s Lazarus had been guilty of every brutal crime 
in the calendar except murder, and the exception was 
of grace He had fought a fierce bulldog, with his 
hands tied behind his bach, worried rats with his teeth, 
eaten glass swallowed knives, smashed furniture, 
wrecked public house bars, mauled policemen, and 
fought all comers He was a terror His presence in a 
religious meeting was a sensation Next morning he 
was first at the quarry, and very quietly he told every 
man who came what had happened 

" Then hell was let loose Men who a week before 
dare hardly have looked at him, sneered and taunted, 
tempted and teased the great giant He bore it meekly 
until Fndav Then, as they were moving a huge 
piece of rock, it caught his finger, and before he knew 
it he swore a great oath Then they laughed with a 
great laughter, and asked what had happened to his 
religion They released his finger and helped him to 
bind it up To their surprise, he dropped on his knees 
clasped his hands and while the blood dripped off his 
elbow, he cned to God in a great agony of soul When 
peace came, he rose quietly, and every man of them 
was standing with his cap in Ins hand Next Sunday 
morning the town turned out to see Bob go to chapel 
One would have thought the Mayor and Corporation 
were going The common people the dis 

reputable people, the scoffing people, the praying 
people — all sorts of people came that they might see 
Lazarus whom Jesus had raised from the dead The 
revival went on for months ' 1( 

" Do you want to know how to fill empty churches ? 
asked Samuel Chadwick “ Here is the answer 
Get your Laza r us " 

A clergyman asked the writer if all the changed 
lives continued changed Canon Green estimated 
that sixty per cent of confirmed persons relapsed 
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The casualties m Nonconformity are also heavy 
Chnst says " Will ye also go away ’ " How many 
followers of Jesus were there on the morning of the 
first Good Friday ? E\en if all whose lives are changed 
to-day forsake Him and flee as the}' did in Geth- 
semane, there is always the possibility of their return 
Many prodigal sons now being admitted to the churches 
are but homing backsliders 
When the disciples lost their cowardice and returned 
to their high calling they found that their training under 
the Master was still invaluable (Peter said Then 
remembered I the w ord of the Lord, how He said ' ) 

Just as the backslider his mind swept and garnished 
may be the medium of seven devils when he becomes a 
worldling so when he returns to the fold his sinful 
past and his previous piety can be capitalised for 
unlimited good through the regenerative workings of the 
Holy Spirit Even murderers are potential martyrs 
There is no work so ennobling as mending men, 
there is no joy like the joy of being a co-worker together 
with God out among the prodigals m the Wilderness 
And if no results are ever seen there is no need to 
despair The task is set and its accomplishment is 
sure Jesus came to this earth under orders which, 
are being earned out and will be executed to the 
uttermost 

Somebody said of Paul that the reason why he, one 
of the few, had never backslidden was because his first 
prayer after he recognised the Master was 

* Lord what wilt Thou have me to do ? ' 

He was given a roving commission as Life Changer 
among Gentile prodigals 

***** 

When a man's spiritual needs have been fully met, he 
is then qualified to meet the needs of others though 
his call may not be so startling or his commission so 
sweeping as St Pauls But he may he assured 
that opportunities will arise to forthtell the news 
opportunities natural and unforced, provided he is 
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constantly surrendered, spiritually clean and ever- 
ready 

1 ifc-changing had become such a habit with that 
departed saint, the inimitable Billy Braj, that when 
hrs doctor told him he would soon exchange worlds, 
Billy promptly asked if he should give everybody “ up 
there ’’ the doctor's compliments and say that he too 
would be coming along presently 
This unusual rejoinder to " sentence of death " made 
a great impression on BdH s doctor 

God has been continually throwing the spiritually 
needy across the path of consecrated people all down the 
Christian era, and now in our own time and our own 
experience He continues to do so Sometimes He does 
the opposite thing, and directs the consecrated out of 
his course on to the path of the spiritually needy as 
He directed Philip There are no boundaries to God's 
plans and no details overlooked 

For God is the Great Ltfe>Changer 

* • * * * 

Always remember that “Without Me ye can do 
nothing ” Teeble illiterates in the Welsh Revival 
achieved results which confounded the worldlings and 
theologians " The Breath of God '* is available to 
those who resolutely seek it 

Live in daily expectation of its coming in power 

Spirit of the living God fall afresh on me. 

Break me melt me mould me fill me 
Spirit of the living God fall afresh on mt; 
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DOES GOD GUIDE? 

I will guide thee with mine eye 

Davtd 

• • a * • 

In all thy ways acknowledge Him 

And He shall direct thy paths 

Solomon 

• • • • • 

The world was all before them where to choose 
Their place of rest, and Providence their guide 

Milton 

A controversy is proceeding in the religious world 
about Guidance — is it a guided or an unguided con- 
troversy? — an almost forgotten essential of Chris- 
tianity, until re emphasised by the Oxford Group 
Movement 

The controversy is not so much as to whether God 
guides, but whether He guides in the secular as well as 
in the spiritual, m a particular as well as in a general 
way And how He guides ? 

***** 

Much misunderstanding might have been avoided if 
some of those claiming Guidance had remembered that 
v»e are finite beings and cannot therefore claim in 
fallibility Yet no Christian can deny the fact and 
the necessity for Guidance without representing the 
work of the Holy Spirit in individuals as of no practical 
value The best way to answer those who doubt the 
fact of Guidance is to ask what other criterion is to be 
accepted? If a person in union with God arrives at 
a decision, is he more likely or less likely to be right ? 
Is not that the final question ? 

This does not mean, as many Illuminist mystics have 
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thought, that all actions are so inspired as to be 
infallibly right Rather is it as the Contemplative 
mystics say, that the action taken thovgh perhaps 
poor and foolish, is the best possible in the circum- 
stances After everything physically and spiritually 
has been done to ascertain the nght course, it is then 
assumed that it will be overruled by God for His ends 
We cannot be infallible, for w e are not God But if we 
really seek counsel from Him vve are more likely to be 
nght than if vve toss a com m the air, or tiy any other 
way of ascertaining which is the nght thing to do 

Then docs God guide? 

A frank answer is given by one who ought to know 
out of his own experience, for the Archbishop of York 
says m Christ us Veritas 

I have found that when I have been taking 
due trouble about my own devotional life, I fat e 
frequently felt an unreasoned impulse to go and see 
someone whom (as it turned out) I was able to help 
considerably I have also noticed that if I get slack 
about my prayers such coincidences cease 

The Archbishop receives Guidance through un 
reasoned impulses, so do some of the clergy A 
rector in a country parish told the writer a fasemat 
ing story concerning one of those ‘ unreasoned 
impulses 

His wife and son were residing with him in Switzer 
land One day the Rector took his small boy to the 
top of a slight incline, put the lad on a toboggan and 
was about to seat himself when a warning message was 
formed in his mind as distinct and clear-cut as though 
it had been spoken 

" If you go dawn there you mil break your leg " 

The message seemed farcical, for the declivity was 
so gentle He pushed off and the toboggan glided 
down the slope , then it came to a ndge, dropped more 
steeply and overturned 
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That afternoon a Swiss boy, whorcould not speak 
English, dashed into the peaceful chalet, where the 
Hector’s wife waited and wondered The pencilled 
message he delivered begged her to come as soon as 
she could, as there had been an accident 
In a ramshackle cate on the hillside she found her 
husband, lying in great agony, his leg broken in several 
places, with her son crying helplessly at his side 
Guidance had come swiftly — and been disregarded 
But here is the strangest part of this extraordinary 
and true story The leg was set and bandaged, but 
it was clumsily done When the broken pieces had 
grown together, examination showed the damaged leg 
to be one inch longer than the other 
The Rector was friendly with a Swiss prayer circle, 
led by a humble peasant woman who had achieved 
miraculous results through prayer and laying-on of 
hands She visited her sick friend, and when the 
doctor insisted that the leg must be broken and re-set, 
so that it would grow level with the other, she begged 
the Rector not to agree 

He replied that he had no faith in a miracle being 
performed apart from medical skill , but because of her 
faith, her reputation, and her insistence, he would trust 
himself to her prayers One of the prayer circle was a 
Swiss engine-driver on the Alpine railways, a nerve- 
straming vocation, surely needing the support of faith 
and prayer The woman of faith and the engine driver 
knelt by the Rector's bedside and prayed Then the 
woman " laid hands on ” the injured leg Prayers 
continued to be offered After a time the doctor made 
a fresh examination to compare the leg with the X-ray 
photograph 

As the bandages were removed the doctor stepped 
backwards, incredulous of what he saw Both legs 
were now the same length 
The Rector treasures the X-ray photographic 
evidence of what prayer achieved after Guidance had 
been disobeyed 
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It can be seen in Ins own home in Dorset His 
wife corroborated this strange narrative 

• * * • * 

The same Rector told the writer another remarkable 
experience of a dear voice heard in hts mind, this 
time not of warning, but of command There had 
been a revival of religion in Perth, N B , where he was 
Rector of the Lniscopal Church His own religious 
experience had deepened considerably, but the man 
who had undergone the most startling quickening was 
a Sergeant-major, whose life was completely trans- 
formed Tor a time he lived in a joyous state Always 
his thoughts were in the higher realm of the Spirit, and 
consequently he entered into real power His mar- 
vellous transformation from the old life of cursing and 
intemperance astonished everybody 

Then, as sometimes happens with new converts, he 
was seen no more at the church One evemng the 
Rector returned home exhausted with the day’s 
activities Seated comfortably m Ins armchair, a 
dear message was formed in his mind 
" Go and see the Sergeant major " 

The night was uninviting a night of wand and storm 
The Rector had no car and no indination to trudge 
three miles through drenching ram to see someone who 
might have no desire to see him even were he at home 
But this time the mystic \oice was obeyed At the 
end of a three mile trudge he was welcomed by the 
Sergeant-major’s wife who told him she was delighted 
he had come, for his arrival was most opportune 
Had he come before it would not have been for 
only ten minutes ago her husband, after suffering 
concussion from an accident, had now returned to 
consciousness — indeed, those few minutes were the 
only lucid and sober period during the past six weeks 
of intoxication and sullenness to which he had given 
himself 

The Sergeant major had backslidden into his old wild 
life ; he had thrown away his religious experience, he 
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was more intemperate than ever, he cursed constantly, 
and ill treated her brutally 
The Rector and the Sergeant-major prayed together 
for a time Presently the sick man called to his 
wife and apologised for his wild behaviour during the 
past month He had determined on a fresh attempt 
to follow the Lord For him restitution had to be 
made immediately, and at home, to his forgiving wife , 
although death-bed repentance rarely extends to 
restitution 

“ Before I left that house," said the Rector, " the 
Sergeant-major recovered the old peace and joy that 
had distinguished him during our special services *' 
Refreshed in his own spirit, because the Light had 
returned to the backslider, the Rector stepped lightly 
homeward, indifferent now to those three miles which 
had seemed so unattractive when the command came to 
go forth into the night For when God guides. He 
too provides strength for the journey 

Two days later, the Sergeant-major died in hospital 


That story illustrates what the Archbishop of York 
defined as an " unreasoned impulse " prompting a 
call upon one needing ministrations, only here words 
were formed in the brain and seemed to come from 
without Thought transference, or telepathy, would 
be advanced by some as an explanation although, as * 
it takes more than ten minutes to walk three miles, 
even if one is a University blue that explanation may 
not fit the case of the Sergeant-major, and it certainly 
could not apply to the former story of the broken leg 
If his leg had possessed a brain, it had no subtler 
means of knowing it was going to be broken than the 
rest of the Rector 

And where was the thought transference in the 
following incident? * 

The writer’s two sons were playing as children in 
a small conservatory They had a right to play there. 
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and often did so Their parents were out, and there 
was no need for them to be disturbed. 

But a maid, working in the Jutchen, felt an "un- 
reasoned impulse " to stop her work, enter the conserva- 
tory, and tell the two children to go out and play in 
the garden Having done this without rhyme or reason, 
she returned to her kitchen 
Soon afterwards part of the conservatory roof 
crashed in ! 

***** 

Nevertheless, the writer has had more difficulty 
with Guidance than with any other Christian essential 
al though time after timehe has seen things happen in his 
own life, often tiny things, which suggested that all w ere 
but pieces m a vast pattern, planned for him without 
any relation to what he would have planned for him 
self Tall oaks from little acorns grow The smallest 
things lead to big happenings 
He has spent a long time seeking direction concern- 
ing the message to be delivered to a large congregation, 
and there has been no answer Then, just as he was 
entering the pulpit someone whispered a word which 
changed immediately the tenor of the address, the 
answer had come at the last moment 

***** 

In August 1931 a casual word, so spoken turned his 
mind and his steps w estwards Hardly realising why 
he went, he found himself a few days later on board 
the Aqmtama, bound for New York He would see 
the United States for the first time, but why was he 
really going? There were se\ erai ostensible motives 
but of the real motive he was himself unaware until 
some time after he arrived. He intended to wnte a 
novel, a tale of two cities London and New York, 
but it w'as never written Nevertheless his journey 
was conceived in Guidance given long before, as became 
evident within the first few weeks 

Before leaving England, he was made acquainted 
psychically with two persons he had never seen of 
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whom he had never heard until he readied America, 
though he was not told their names supernaturally 
He came to know of one through the vivid dream of a 
relative, who described the man and the encounter 
which subsequently took place The man’s motive 
was sinister enough One evening, the writer strolled 
down Broadway, then in the full blaze of electric glory 
Suddenly the " psychic contact ” appeared, and told 
an alluring story, conceived to catch the stranger 
within the gates It meant only a short walk to 
investigate But the evil purpose was too apparent 
in his eyes, though he was not immediately recognised 
as the man seen m the vision and described 

A converted crook explained later to the writer 
what would have followed obedience to that surprise 
call in Broadway 

*' You would have been caught m a gyp-joint ” 

" What’s a gyp-joint > " 

" A place where you lose your money, your clothes, 
and perhaps your life ’ 

But there was another person to be encountered in 
New York, whom the writer had already met m a vision 
three thousand miles away in space and at least three 
years before in time , though in the exact place where 
the meeting occurred — in a New York skyscraper 

The features were clearly remembered and were iden- 
tical, details of dress and colouring were the same, 
although three years had elapsed between the vision 
and the reality 

Following the meeting recollection of that vision 
in England rushed back with frightening force For a 
long tune he puzzled over the phenomenon Why 
that foreshowing of this apparently harmless person ? 
For time showed that harmless was the correct word 
Also that the evil to be feared was not m the stranger 
Yet without that foreshowing the writer would have 
crashed as surely and completely as though he had leapt 
from the balustradmg of the skyscraper in which they 
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met. Neither the last book nor the present one could 
have been written but for that guided prevision. 

Then why had he gone to New York r 

For the first few months he assumed that his own 
haphazard purposes, following his own directing 
intelligence, had impelled him there. Soon after land- 
ing, England left the Gold Standard, and nearly a 
third of his ready money disappeared in an autumn 
night. 

By now America had caught the depression. Ameri- 
can journals, formerly gold-mines, accustomed to pay 
what seemed fabulous sums to English journalists for 
stories and articles, began to rely almost exclusively 
on the office staff, and to accept few outside contri- 
butions. Through the fall in advertising, and conse- 
quent reduction in size of newspapers and magazines, 
many American journalists became redundant, and 
were being discharged freely from all the offices. What 
could be the objective of an English journalist in this 
unpromising situation ? 

He was invited to join a flying team of the Oxford 
Group, touring a dozen states of the Union. Members 
of the team were living on faith and prayer. They 
practised entire dependence upon God, while ener- 
getically doing the next best thing, the thing they 
believed to be right and guided. Through their 
dependence upon God for life, health, supplies, pro- 
tection, they professed independence of man, since the 
Divine life and power nourished and supported them ; 
and guided them in all their ways. 

Fine l 

But over in England were wife, family, and home 
establishment : these had to be maintained, and faith 
and prayer would not do that on this team tour, for 
the ''income " was all out-go. 

" God will guide and God will provide. Pray for 
both," said the Team. 

What time could be spared from packing and un- 
packing at unearthly hours of day or night, from 
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addressing meetings or admiring American scenery, 
or African piccaninnies, or sleeping in a new motor- 
car, which maintained an average speed honourable to 
those long, deserted roads of Indiana — indeed, the 
writer has spent hours sleeping as the car raced 
along at 60 mph — that time could be spent quietly 
seeking Guidance Yet nothing ever came but some 
old text, floating up from Sunday School days, which 
urged one, with aggravating insistence, to " Go into 
the city and it shall be told thee what thou must do " 
An old fashioned text, a will o’-the wisp to be chased 
by the Guidance-mad, thought the writer, who did 
not then understand that God sometimes Guided as 
Peter, when he remembered the words of the Lord, 
was Guided 

We chased that will o'-the-wisp into the capital of 
Kentucky We conversed with newspaper editors and 
with policemen wearing bandoliers charged with ball 
cartridge We saw negroes travelhng in their own 
sections of public carnages, and we missed the local 
horse race proudly described by sporting Amencans 
as " the Kentucky Derby — the greatest race on earth " 
One day we entered a hatter's to buy a new bowler 
The shopkeeper was sorry but he didn t sell bowlers 
We pointed to some in a show case " Oh you mean 
Durrby 1 “ 

The wnter entered a barber's shop and had just been 
taken in hand by an assistant, when there entered a 
Louisville police officer who seemed to have come 
straight from Hollywood He swung his club he stared 
authoritatively around presently he surveyed us help- 
less in the barber s chair, strode across and extended a 
powerful hand What on earth had this greeting to do 
with Guidance > 

American ways dawned slowly on the wnter At 
last he grasped the meaning of that strong official hand, 
grasped the hand too and shook it 1 

In Louisville Kentucky, he had met a fnendly cop, 
who took to an Englishman on sight and wanted to 
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talk. Wc talked for ten minutes or so, just long 
enough for the writer to obtain a *• gramophone " record 
of his new friend’s life story, through force of habit. 

Yes, the officer had twice found it necessary to fire 
hisgim at a human being while on duty, that aggressive- 
looking revolver now in readiness at his hip. It was 
like this. He was conveying a negro to prison, and 
that darned negro had taken it into his contrary head 
to jump clear and bolt as they sped along. I/e fired 
six shots without hurting anybody, not even the escap- 
ing negro, who vanished. 

The next time he used his gun was in a coloured 
apartment-house where there was some quarrelling, 
lie felt lie must take no risk with a negro who looked 
so dangerous. So he blazed away I And missed again ! 
Wc breathed freely. There would have been no real 
danger had we not shaken that policeman's hand. 

One of the quaintest sights was seen below our bed- 
room when a green armoured car, with narrow slits 
instead of windows, through which armed guards could 
fire, stopped outside a bank to deliver and receive gold, 
silver, notes, and valuables required for the day. 

Sometimes, when leaving one of the chain restaurants 
in New York, we would pass several armed men who 
had just arrived for the takings, which they transferred, 
under revolver guard, to their armoured car outside. 
Once we entered a New York bank and were surprised • 
not to see a man with a revolver standing on duty 
immediately inside. It being a fashionable bank, we 
presumed that it was too polite to vaunt an armed 
guard who might be hidden somewhere. We accosted 
the smart grey-coated attendant : 

" Why no revolver ? " 

The attendant smiled. 

Then thrust back his coat, ever so slightly. There 
was the ever-ready gun 1 

Over at Brooklyn at the time of our visit, the gang- 
sters were demanding a rake-off from garage proprietors, 
who, in turn, had to charge more to car owners to meet 
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the tribute One garage proprietor declined to pay 
these illegal dues, his clientele increased for his prices 
were more reasonable, until the night of the raid, 
when a gang of touglis, suitably armed, damaged every 
extenor and slashed through e\ cry cushion inside the 
garaged cars 

One other cheerful idea of the gangster fraternity 
was to levy tnbute on those strong-nerved " steeple- 
jack ” window -cleaners, who, supported by ropes, 
earned their daily bread a thousand feet above the 
city Unless they contributed, they were threatened 
with a fall; grim stones were tofd of acids eating 
through supports when men were at work 

Consequently a law-abiding Englishman can under- 
stand the need for he-men in the New York police 
force, though he was surpnsed when that Sing Sing 
team of footballers, composed of convicts, who had 
won e\ erywhere, were matched against their old 
enemies, the pick of the New York Police Result — 
the police walked through them like a machine gun 
corps through a horde of dervishes 

***** 

But this journalistic digression does not solve the 
problem of Guidance 

Although we sought leading m Louisville none came 
We glided from the city out through Kentucky, then 
between those great shoulders of the Cumberland Gap, 
discovered by Daniel Boone intrepid pioneer of the 
troubled days when Red Indians used red war-paint 
and collected white men s scalps The leader of our 
party was a University graduate and a Presbyterian 
minister, but he had learned an Indian war-whoop, 
which he occasionally released to chill our spines in 
the tropical heat of the lone spaces He declined the 
suggestion that his echoing whoop would make a 
' stirring opening for a Group meeting 

Asheville, ringed with mountain beauty was bank- 
rupt — no scope just then for big business or big jour- 
nalism in that majestic city On to Richmond, 
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Virginia, through shimmering level fields of fragrant 
tobacco, npe sugar-canes, and fairy cotton — fluffy 
snowballs dangling from tiny currant-bushes 
Visit America in September, slip down into Ten- 
nessee or old Virginia and see the beauty of the cotton- 
fields, for when you return to New York you will 
probably meet no one who has seen cotton growing, 
and Americans will be as enviably interested m your 
stones of their own cotton-fields as the New Zealander 
in the Whispering Gallery of St Paul s 

No guidance m Asheville none in Richmond, none in 
Baltimore (" I'm off to Philadelphia in the morning ") 
On to Washington, the capital, with its fine avenues 
reaching outwards from the centre, as spokes from a 
graceful wheel, out to its wide blue nm, the lovely 
Potomac, flowing through green parks, under a glorious 
bridge, down to Mount Vernon, where Washington In ed, 
and died on that four-poster bedstead, which is bigger 
than it looks, for Washington was tall Here he lies 
buried with his wife in an open vault, for all to see 
Mount Vernon, set on a hill above the nver, is pure 
delight Washington knew where to choose his place 
of rest , his eye was as true for a beauty spot as for a 
battlefield 

One even accepted the presence, and the position, of 
the slaves' quarters — for the slaves had gone 

Before leaving the capital, we discovered a " toe " 
in the nver that flows around Washington, Potomac 
is not pronounced Pot-o-Mac, but P toe Mac, on which 
it was of course " all quiet " 

The Capitol at Washington may soon need re- 
decorating; the impressive Lincoln Memorial does 
credit both to the city and the immortal President, 
there is a thnll in ascending that five-hundred feet 
high obelisk which is the Washington Memorial Bat 
the War Memorial outside Washington, with its grave 
of the Unknown Warrior and its majestic marbles, is 
worth a transatlantic journey 
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The spirit of George Washington w ill not feci uneasy 
°J e £ tus country's ingratitude Pass down any avenue 
of the capital, and if jou do not see the name Washing- 
ton appearing and reappeanng often, it will not be the 
fault of American sign writers 

***** 

No definite Guidance came m the city of Washington, 
nor for a time in the city of New York 

Many weeks alone in New York, moodily wondering 
What could Manhattan Island have been like before 
Empire State thrust upwards from its centre with the 
speed of Jonah's gourd? Wherever we went m and 
around New York, our eyes were always drawn back 
to that dominating skyscraper — a mountain and a- 
quarter in height— one thousand two hundred and 
fifty feet, carrying one hundred and two floors 
Many hours were given to observing Empire State 
in all its changing phases , for both Bamum and Bunyan 
delighted in this monarch of Fifth Avenue Once, m 
the afternoon we saw a sickle moon drifting across its 
observation tower , both impressed us by their elevated 
remoteness as they met and passed 
We have seen the sun go blazing down over the mtle- 
wide Hudson River, changing the aluminium sides of 
Empire State into quivering gold Presently, as the 
sun deepened the monarch s flanks became a burning 
orange , then changed to a warm purple and presently 
donned an evening gown of gleaming black velvet, from 
which came a myriad twinkling lights as the massive 
monument, clad in jewels slipped from the starry 
firmament above 

As the sun melted behind the artificial mountains. 
Empire State and its smaller progeny began to build 
new skyscrapers across New York with ever lengthening 
shadows climbing each others slopes, negro sky- 
scrapers these, contrasting sharply with those platinum 
blondes the permanent pyramids as the Africans of 
Harlem contrast with the white dictators of New 
York 
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Aeroplanes circle and pass by day and sometimes b) 
night, Akron, the world’s largest airship, salutes and 
passes down Broadway to her ultimate /ate m the 
Atlantic A baby airship hovers and is moored to 
the tower of Empire State, though she does not staj. 
long — just long enough to record the achievement — 
and there is no need of those who stand ready equipped 
to cut away, just in case the law of gravity resents too 
much trifling with its age long dignity 
At Christmas all the lights but one row vertically 
and one row horizontally wall be turned out in a sky- 
scraper, heralding Christmas with the Sign of too 
Cross 

One night the lights of Empire State axe turned off 
suddenly, and others follow, though not simultan- 
eously, for there has been no rehearsal — a city's respect 
to the memory of Edison 

Sometimes we have looked down on flights of pigeons 
sweeping around our skj scraper, though far below 
Smoothly and swiftly we ascend the monarch of 
Fifth Avenue , eighty floors non-stop , at the top the 
air seems to press our ears Discharged into a vast 
concourse on Labour Day, the American Bank Holiday 
we mingle with some five hundred or more holidaying 
Americans walking admiringly around the pyramids 
open collar, proudly enjoying their inheritance for a 
radius of perhaps a hundred miles to the circular horizon 
You look down over the shoulders of other artificial 
mountains, until you see, not New York — but an 
architect’s plan of the city of pyramids, ten or eleven 
long avenues dividing the Island lengthwise for miles, 
and on to short cross-town streets joining East River 
with the Hudson, rivers hardly more than a mile apart 
A vast square of green with stunted trees, to the 
north is Central Park Their roots cannot penetrate 
far into Manhattan Rock 

You lean over — there is nothing to stop you, >ou 
can jump over — there is nothing to stop you, for about 
a thousand feet sheer 
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Involuntarily one recoils from the sheer drop Over 
there is an Italian, accompanied by his small school- 
girl daughter They have no nerves He lifts her up 
so that she can see straight down to Broadway, run- 
ning diagonally across the city from south east to 
north-west Another twenty floors or so up, and the 
top of the observation tower is reached Aluminium 
e\erywhere From this tower, the one hundred and 
second floor, down to where we were on the eighty- 
t j i ere ls su ff ,C3en t drop for the man who recently 
tried it, to kill himself, without taking the second plunge 
of a thousand feet below 

At night, when illuminated, this observation tower 
reminded us of Eddystone Lighthouse , flame-colour at 
nrst, afterwards silver, it suggested nothing so much as 
a colossal night light , in fact. Empire State at night 
is the free mghtlight for the million babes of Li'l ol' 
New York 

Empire State is a noble tower, a sermon in alumm 
lu *j 1 • aspiring us to soar to its own nobility He is 
indeed a monarch at all times of the day and night, in 
sunlight and shadow, with the ram sweeping down 
nis silvered length , with the clouds curling into smoke- 
rmgs around his powerful neck Such varying climate 
is encountered down those geometric sides that we may 
perhaps be forgiven for expecting a handkerchief, 
dropped from the top after passmg through fog, 
SUn >7 l ? e ’ shadow, to be picked up at the base 
washed and ironed — in this country so wonderfully 
.P t0 -Anyway the joke can be no worse than 

tne one Americans were making during this time of 
slump and crisis 1 It was so silent on Wall Street that 
J ou could hear the dividends pass 

***** 

The astutest of many astute devices seen m that 
C0U tv j °* kig buildings and big business was the 
method of traffic acceleration under the Hudson 
River 

In that long one-way traffic tunnel, above which 
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giant Cumrders pass to dock, down into which one 
pictures the Maurefanta's bows suddenly penetrating, 
there is an installation of running electric lights timed 
to twenty-five miles an hour There is no order to 
speed up, although cops on the platform know how 
to give an order; but no motor-dmer north his Statue 
of Liberty ever allows those running lights to overtake 
him ! 

So the traffic moves swift under the Hudson 
English motorists passing through Blackwal! Tunnel 
might also enjoy cliasing moving clectnc lights, espe- 
cially those who dislike petrol fumes and suffer from 
claustrophobia, a word our psychologists use for the 
state of mind of those who dread confined spaces 
• * • • • 

And as this book was leaving for the press we were 
told a new story about that same famous Blackvrall 
Tunnel new because it has taken fifty years to get 
into pnnt. but nevertheless true Bunyan and Barnum 
quarrelled over its admission, and in a weak moment, 
Bunyan lost the round 

The tunnel was just about finished when there were 
shown into its vast depths nine or ten councillors, mighty 
proud of their achievement, though the engineers 
were under the impression that they' had done it 
Silk hats, aldermanic waistlines and bottles of cham 
pagne floated into the central section made buoyant 
for everybody and everything by a liberal use of 
compressed air which kept the water from entering 
Of course the councillors decided to drink to the 
success of their wonderful achievement and generously 
invited the staff to join in (It may have been rate- 
aided champagne ) The staff declined and advised the 
councillors against drinking, explaining that champagne 
does not mix with compressed air The visitors dis- 
regarded the warning, although neither froth nor 
bubbles came from their wane 

Presently they’ left When they’ entered the air- 
lock, one of the engineers began decompressing the 
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air, whereupon the compressed bubbles m the cham- 
pagne did their work, to the % lsitors' general distress 
All had abdominal pains, one was foaming at the lips, 
another was rolling m agony on the floor of the new 
Blackwall Tunnel 

Hustled back into the compressed air again, their 
pains ceased at once A doctor was sent for, and he 
ordered them to rest on some benches One by one the 
councillors submitted to the indignity of being relieved 
o! their champagne with a stomach-pump, while the 
staff looked on, some with sympathy, all with amuse- 
ment Thus was Blackwall Tunnel christened with 
champagne 

* * * * * 

The American custom that makes the least appeal 
to an Englishman’s heart relates, of course, to his 
head, and was happily epitomised by Cleve Hicks, 
when he greeted the writer with 

" How do you like paying three shillings for a hair- 
cut ? " Which was an under statement, for having 
replied to the hairdresser's query, that he could rub 
on bnlliantme if he liked he found himself charged 
another sixpence for hair-oil It was encouraging to 
remember that a barbers' training school was on the 
floor above, where prices were graded according to the 
performer’s experience, until at the far end a new- 
comer with no money could have his hair cut and be 
shaved for nothing — by an absolute novice New 
York is a hard place for the stoney-broke, but if you 
can take a few knocks and have small ears — it has its 
compensations And though its streets are not paved 
wuth gold, they are paved some with chewing gum 

But to admire Americans admirable though many 
are or American cities, inspiring though some are was 
not the reason why the writer was guided to New York, 
so he at last discovered 

One evening, when lying in his bed at the top of a 
New York skyscraper, inspiration came suddenly to 
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write Vor Sinners Only At one moment, he had no 
idea what his future plans would be He prayed, and 
within half an hour he found the theme of that booh — 
lying on his brain 1 Immediately the thought came 
he had no doubt but that it was Guided; no need to 
argue, it was something different, placed there 
assuredly by a Power that answers prayer, after he 
had been fed across the world to receitc it He 
saw now that the booh could not base been written 
in London, without visiting America, nor perhaps 
anywhere but in the place where it originated What- 
ever its faults, errors maybe of emphasis, though not 
of fact, he has still no doubt that it was a Guided booh, 
one which has been freely discussed among religious 
people of most countries, and by worldlings as well, 
translated (or being translated) into about ten lan- 
guages, and made use of to turn numbers to Christi- 
anity Obviously it had to be written by somebody; 
and so, alone m a skyscraper in New York • 

Anybody might have found it, but — 

His whisper came to me 

Clear Guidance of that intensity does not come to 
order Though he looks bach on many instances of 
special Guidance, the writer remembers only two 
brightly luminous flashes coming at the moment he 
sought them, passing across his brain with a luminosity 
that could be felt, compared with other thoughts, 
they resembled a shooting star, haipoomng down the 
still heavens 

Unquestionably they do not always come on demand 
unless the urgency is imperative Sometimes not then 
— as luminous thoughts, for there are many expres- 
sions of Gods plan for us Guidance may come by 
post, or by a newspaper paragraph (Perhaps these 
luminous flashes were permitted to come but only 
occasionally, as signposts to beckon us forward ) 

We must beware of ashing God to stand and deliver 
just to satisfy a passing caprice for special Guidance, 
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or because we have not the faith to trust God for jet 
another twenty minutes Tor we may ever hear the 
inner voice saying, *' This is the way; walk je in it " 

St Paul did not always get the direct or special 
Guidance he sought He would write, " The Spirit 
speaketh expressly," at one time; but another time, 
after giving his common-sense view of Christian 
discipline, to suit the "present distress,” he would 
qualify his ruling by adding, ** I speak this, not by 
commandment, but by permission, or, "I think I 
have the Spirit of God ” 

So then Paul would receive direct commands, and 
sometimes direct permission, but sometimes his only 
Guidance was his native common-sense, of which he 
had an ample stock, and which he felt was not contrary 
to the Holy Spirit’s leading, although the Holy Spirit 
gave him no special sign Bat that was Guidance too 
He was moving m the circle of God s will 

Sometimes St Paul was directed to others for 
Guidance After fourteen years, he was Guided by 
special revelation to go up to Jerusalem to lay before 
those who were of repute the Gospel which he had 
preached, " Lest by any means I should be running, 
or have run in vain ” 

A consecrated fnend, who always looks for Guidance, 
’Says, “ The following came to me m the train this 
morning " 

It arrived the day the book was finished 

The real problem of divine Guidance reaches its 
acute stage when the choice is between many pathways, 
each one ol which seems sacred and each one of which 
would seem to lead to God For I am in a strait 
betwixt two," said St Paul 

Here you have St Paul writing " What I shall 
choose for myself I do not know I am held fast from 
two sides having my desire to depart and to be with 
Christ, which is far better, but to abide in the flesh is 
more necessary because of you " 
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Get right down to the Apostle’s thinking. He admits 
this compulsion from two directions. He frankly 
acknowledges that his desire goes in one direction 
rather than another. There is a way which to him 
is far better. Against this desire and this sense of 
compulsion there arises in his mind a new considera- 
tion — the need of others. One compulsion is strength- 
ened by his own personal preference. The other 
compulsion is strengthened by the urgency and neces- 
sity of the people round him. To put the case in our 
own speech, where wc are in anxious perplexity is not 
when we can sec thirty on one side and seventy on the 
other, but when we can see what wc call fifty-fifty. 

We must always remember that Divine Guidance 
has significance only to those who are living the Chris- 
tian life. This docs not mean, of course, that the Divine 
Spirit never visits those who are not Christians, that 
holy voices do not arrest the evil in their sinful entice- 
ments. and that if a man be ever so evil and cries for 
Guidance he will not be directed. It simply means 
that these are cases where, generally speaking, the 
pathway is clear, the issue is plain. The direct com- 
mands of God admit of no compromise, or rather they 
should not admit of any compromise. 

It is to be feared, however, that the interpretation 
which we give even to direct commands is very largely 
governed by the inner secret ends and thoughts. _ H 
is quite a common thing for a man to hear the voices 
of God that he wants to obey, and not hear the voices 
that he ought to obey. This is not a discussion as 
to whether we should obey the clear and the emphatic 
and the decisive. It is a word of guidance and comfort 
for those souls who have to choose not between the 
better and the best, but from a number of voices, 
all equally excellent. 

What is really to guide us? I have a friend who 
at such times has but one test. He always chooses the 
hardest thing, the course which will make the most 
exacting demands upon his faith and upon his exper- 
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a strange thing to say that time is a great solvent 
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OSE THING 


KNOft 


There arc chapters in ever} dc\crat Christian's life 
when, simply because be has waited, difficulties have 
seemed to pass away, perplexities have disappeared 
and the way has become plain Here again what has 
been written applies The ear trained to the hoi} voice, 
and the mind instructed in the teaching and example 
of Jesus, wall in waiting upon God find a solution 
Let it ever be remembered that God has always 
honoured the human mind He docs not regard us as 
automatons The dignit} and liberty of a reasonable 
being are expressed in all His revelations to men 
We live in the age of the New Testament, and not of 
the Old God calls us into His service. He allows us 
to share the mystery and the glory of His redeeming 
purpose He gives to us the rich assurances of our 
forgiveness and our sonshin, and then says to ns “I 
wall not leave }ou. J wall abide wath }0U until the end 
of the ages ” 

You sec, Divane Guidance has within it many factors 
There is the human side as well as the Duane side 
Of course, they are inseparable, but the point is thi»— 
if we want to follow the mind of God, we must have 
our mind disciplined by God's v oice and teaching and 
experience As I write these words, I am haunted by 
the memory of that tragic hour in the Garden, in which 
we see our Saviour as though shrinking from the bitter 
cup of which He knew He had to dnnh. It is almost 
too sacred for words and I would be the last to claim 
to expound those momentous utterances But can we 
feel in the phrase, ’ Not Xfy will, but Thine be done,” 
just the ver} plea which expresses the final cry of the 
soul m doubt and the soul confronted wath the tragic 
issue? Js it conceivable that in any garden in which 
any penitent kneels and says, " Not my will but Thine 
be done " that God is not going to give to bun the 
guiding hand and the enriching strength? 

There is just one other word that I would like to 
write You will recall that Jesus said that He must 
needs go through Samaria. We have heard many 
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sermons from this text We are tolcl that the sense 
of obligation arose because there ins holy u orh to be 
done I cannot bring my mind to admit that vague 
and indefinite constraints are necessarily indications of 
Du jne leading I remember a story of Charles Haddon 
Spurgeon One day a joung man came to him and 
said, “I haie had a Divine revelation — that I should 
pass through that doorway into Pastors College *' 
The great preacher replied, ' All right, I have not had 
that revelation jet but j’ou don't pass through that 
doorway till I do " 

Divine Guidance is not a question of mere emotion 
or intangible constraint, or of vague thinking or a 
dwelling upon our own desires until they become so 
strong that we endue them with Divine approval It 
is something holier and nobler altogether it is the 
human mind exercising its highest qualities as they 
have been illumined and instructed by the ever- 
gtacious fellowship^of the soul with God ^ 

If we always ask for God’s Guidance, expect Gods 
Guidance, and are sensitive to its coming, then we walk 
fearlessly forward without making a slip Knowingly 
or unknowingly, w e hav e done the nght thing though 
for a time it may have seemed to be hopelessly wrong 
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HOW COD GUIDES 


Who brought me thither 
Will bring me hence no other guide I seek 

Milton 


Howbeit when He the Spirit of truth, is come. He shall guide 
jou into all the truth — Jesus 


And the Lord shall guide thee continually, and satisfy thy 
soul in dry places and make strong thy bones and thou shaft 
be like a watered garden, and like a spring of water, whose 
waters fall not . — Isaiah 

Once there came to the writer a most reassuring 
message, seemingly from the air, telling him that afl 
was well, and followed by a supernatural whisper . 

" Give up gambling *' 

One of the most beneficial pieces of clear Guidance 
that has ever come to him It came when he was 
awake, and thinking of other things, and was un- 
solicited by pray er Of course, the Guidance was not 
consistently followed until many’ further losses had 
succeeded heavy losses already borne with difficulty’ 

Some interesting experiences of Guidance are also 
narrated by his brother William, who lives a deeply 
spiritual life, always ready to pass on the Master s 
message 

The Rev Hugh W Tegart, Rector of All Saints, 
Dorchester, says, " I am often guided only to fan the 
Lord's flame, and to do that I must be behind it " And 
again " I am happy when I w'atch another person 
doing work for Christ that I should like to do myself " 
***** 

A business man (director of a well known firm) told 
230 
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the writer some remarkable instances of special leading 
— " signposts to the e\er present Guidance of God," he 
called them His company had just withdrawn from a 
heavy action m France m 1917, when he felt a strange 
compulsion to return — he knew not why His superior 
officer, although surprised, granted permission 
Returning under fire, he found two lost comrades 
wounded and needing his help, whom he assisted back 
to safety 

On a long journey their car lost an irreplaceable nut 
at a crucial moment , he prayed and then u ent straight 
to the spot where the lost nut lay in a ditch — half a 
mile away — another sign post 

***** 

He sat comfortably at home late one Christmas Eve 
when there came the compulsion to leave his fireside 
and walk out into the snow 
Up the street he found an itinerant greengrocer in 
distress , his pony had little strength left to draw the 
load and had lost its nerve on the slippery road They 
had been out since dawn There were two miles to 
go, and there seemed little chance of getting to stable 
that night The greengrocer was attempting to sweep 
a path with an old broom, and to cajole the pony along 
a few feet at a time 

Here was another sign post of Guidance The 
business man took the broom, risked recognition by 
respectable friends and wanned to his job as an 
amateur road sweeper After much effort, the two 
mile-path in the snow was swept and three warm hearts 
rejoiced that night 

* * * * * 

He was once guided to pray with a man (in a place 
where business and not prayer is the rule) that his 
fnend should surrender even his desire to be cured of a 
senous nervous breakdown, and should await Gods 
good time 

Ten w eeks of medical treatment up to that time had 
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had apparently little effect, with the man’s complete 
relaxation of his will to God’s will, health rapidly 
returned, and work was resumed within another 
three weeks 

***** 

One Friday evening at 9pm insistent thought in 
Jove and pity for an elderly fnend who was chronically 
ill brought the suggestion that a bottle of spirits might 
be required None was normally kept in his home, but 
his wife remembered a half bottle unopened m the 
medicine cupboard, and this was immediately taken 
round 

During the following Sunday night a choking fit was 
alleviated by that brandy and a life saved 

This experience of Guidance is best summed up in 
the words of a friend of his who wrote recently of his 
experiences — 

Although God definitely does guide in our individual 
perplexities, I believe that the main part of His Gtud 
ance consists m showing us work outside oursehes which 
He would have us do There are so many folks who 
need Guidance and help and I find that m the daily 
quiet time, all sorts of ideas have come — of kindnesses 
to be shown to others and so on — and these when 
earned into effect, have had the most delightful 
results 

The writer is a hamster 

***** 

Here is a pretty problem, needing v ery clear Guid 
ance 

One regenerated man, caught through a midnight 
mission in the north had a difficult life- tangle to unrav el 
He was living with a married woman whose husband 
would not divorce her or receive her back The husband 
too was living with another woman The convert and 
the unwanted wife were the parents of tw o illegitimate 
children, living with them The unwanted wife did 
not wish to leave the convert, nor the convert the 
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( no " also a con\crt), nor the illegitimate 
children their parents What u ere they to do ? 

It sounds like a problem in rule-of-thrcc Tlie only 
uidance the minister could get he passed on to 
the convert, although he was not very sure of it * 
thej should cany on as they were until the Lord 
st ^JShtened out their tangle for them 
Inc wnter asked certain theologians to elucidate the 
^unc problem One of the most distinguished — he 
~™ ,n £ s to be quoted, but you may guess his name — 
thought they should cease co-habitation until they 
"ere married 

/«. case resembling this was once handled by the 
1 V ^ 10n ^ The " oman and the children were 
m a home until a divorce had been obtained, 
and then they were mamed Does there come a time 
Ik S u , of Sln "ben 11 would be more sinful, because of 
the children, to break into a situation that has become 
accepted, though not legalised, than to leave it alone 
to right itself? For " God can make His purpose out 
of our choice, whether we choose right or wrong " 


***** 

The old theologians said that if they \entured 
everything on God, they engaged Hun to take care of 
all their concerns 

Stanley, after his journey across the dark continent, 
when the wnter was aged two, said in his first message 
to the world 

“This has certainly been the most extraordinary 
expedition that I have ever led into Afnca A ventable 
Divinity seems to have hedged us as we journeyed I 
say it with all reverence It has impelled us whither 
it would, effected its own will, but, nevertheless 
guided and protected us " He proceeds to give m 
stances of what he calls this ' unaccountable influence 
at the helm " 


There s a divinity that shapes our ends 
Rough hew them how we will 


H 2 
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Describing his escape from the Boers, Winston 
Churchill said he saw a row of houses and prated for 
Guidance as to which of the five to enter Then he 
walked straight to one house and was received by a 
person friendly to the British, the occupants of the 
other houses were all enemies 
God s purpose is continually being achieved and 
ultimately will be achieved for us all Submission to 
His will and a state of constant submission are the 
common-sense of Guidance The wnter took his new 
dog — a sensitive golden retriever, eight weeks old— 
to the nearest letter box and invited four baby legs of 
fawn fluff to join in the walk home 

Looking lost and infinite!} pathetic the puppy insisted 
on going the other way ana after trying ev erv gateway , 
refusing every cal! and following ev ery nval footstep 
he at last sat down lamenting his evil fate to a million 
universes Presently he had to be earned home which 
put an end to all his troubles That s how most of us 
respond to God s Guidance, and how most of us come 
home 

Some play chess and some play chequers — draughts 
is the common name Those who think six moves 
ahead triumph ov er those who think five mov es ahead 
If one could think a hundred moves ahead one could 
win anything 

What fools we mortals be I 

There is a Great Intelligence Who has already seen 
every act we have ever acted every step we have ever 
taken beard every word we have ever uttered read 
every thought we have ever thought Who knows 
every act every step every word every thought we 
shall do say or think Who knew every minutest 
thing that must take place in the Universes before any 
one of them was created from the beginning of time to 
the end of tune — and we still hve in that state of 
sublime foUy which boasts 

I am the master of my fate 
I am the captain of my soul 
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the story of his Me referred to the hostility 
r . I 11 ® fnends 1111(1 his family to his wish to enter the 
nnstian ministry and to the exceptional commercial 
?W P fk ts -i^ hlch were s P read before him He found 
inai tne Divine imperative could not be suppressed 
, v \ er ® not surprised to hear him say how he had 
wtn distinction passed all his examinations 
«r,l n n lty T ? f P ur P ose is a motive power which con 
quers all He firmly believed up to this point that he 
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had been Divmeh Guided, but unexpectedly physical 
w eahness asserted itself, and /or many years all his 
ministry seemed broken and disappointing; whenever 
he made a call for phy sical strength or persev crance, the 
response disappointed himself and every one else Not 
only were there physical hindrances, but other lands of 
disappointment came Men who had been trusted 
failed in a moment of personal crisis Those who had 

F romised help excused themselves when it was sought 
t seemed hard to believe that the Divinely Guided 
wav had been followed 

In periods of sickness and waiting, said the minister, 
he felt that certain temperamental and natural tend* 
cncies had obtained too much domination over his judg- 
ment and his thoughts and his personal relationships 
He spoke of his devotion to art, and the joy, un like any 
other, which came through beauty' of form and colour, 
the excitement of discovering some new art treasure 
The wonder of these was unfitting him rather than 
helping him, and so the day came when he felt that 
these interests, if not banished altogether, must be 
pushed out on to the circumference 
A new sense of dedication came, the enriching sense 
of Divine Guidance gave strength to every sacrifice 
He seemed no longer his own, and rejoiced in a new 
liberty and in a richer fellowship And then, appar- 
ently without sign, a sacred hand came out which 
seemed to reassure him that the Divine path was being 
followed. A new and exceptional sphere of labour 
opened. He was asked to fill a unique position 
He has filled that position for nearly twenty years, 
bearing great burdens, the centre of a large organisation 
His activities have been exceptional there have been 
many occasions which called for unusual judgment, 
and to-day his life is filled up with the holy joy of the 
friendship and service of the Kingdom 

When he told this story he said, “ W r e must take long 
views and not short ones in this matter of Divine 
Guidance He who gives his life to God will one day 
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find that, however broken it may seem to him, the 
Divine Guidance unites the apparently separate and 
broken pieces into beautiful symmetry He who follows 
Divine Guidance,” said the minister, " will find that 
God makes each life a Holy Year, however long - the 
winter, there is the spring and the summer and the 
golden fruit of autumn ’’ 

And he said further, “ Surely it is an even nobler 
conception of Divine Guidance to feel that it unifies 
human life than to regard it as ready at hand to 
direct at every moment ” He quoted these texts ** I 
will go before thee, and make the crooked places 
straight I will break in pieces the gates of brass, and 
cut in sunder the bars of iron " " And I will give thee 
the treasures of darkness, and hidden riches of secret 
places, that thou majest know that I, the Lord, which 
call thee by thy name, am the God of Israel ' "lam 
the Lord, there is none else I girded thee, though 
thou hast not known me *' 

We had a glimpse of the busy life this minister led, 
and thought of a doctor seeing many patients every day, 
here was a man in personal dealings with the souls of 
men, the tragedies and pains of human life We won 
dered what was his method, and asked him to tell us 
This is what he said 

” When I rise in the morning I say in my prayers 
‘ 0 God, I shall have to meet all sorts of people What 
am I to say ? What am I to do ? Will you guide my 
word? If I have to pra> with the troubled ones, move 
my heart to prayer Guide me every moment and 
let me rest in Thy Guidance ' 

We asked him how this u orked out He said 

“ I find I have flashes and illuminations Sometimes 
1 pray with the sick, sometimes I don t In either case 
I feel I have done the right thing I sometimes have to 
speak severely, I sometimes speak with great tender- 
ness , I feel that both are from God At the end of the 
day I have peace I don t say I wish I had done this 
or that, and I don’t worry myself with lame regrets I 
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belief e that a life of fellowship with God moves my 
hands and shapes my words " 

By this time the interview had become very rich and 
very wonderful The minister afterwards said that it 
v\ ould abide with him always Here is one other thing 
he said " Ponder the w ords of St Paul, ' Let this mind 
be in you wluch was also m Christ Jesus * " He said 
that surely one of the many meanings must be this, that 
if our mind is instructed and enriched with all the teach- 
ing and example of Jesus, it is not our mind that is 
acting alone, but our mind illumined and guided by the 
consciousness of Christ in us — that consciousness of 
Christ gives us eyes to see and a heart to understand 
and the spirit of Christ works through us No man 
can start his life on any day with a set of rules as 
to how he w 31 carry out every detail We have to 
Jive every moment m a state of response to Divine 
intimations whisperings, leadings The mind that 
was in Christ can be our guide, what would He have 
done? 

We felt we must put this question 
“ How do you cheeky our Guidance 5 ' 

* With the mystics, I believe that the earth is part 
of God s holy temple I believe that Divine Guidance 
must be in perfect harmony with the revealed character 
of God No holy voice ever contradicts what w e know 
of God revealed in Christ Then again, we all know 
the totce among the voices I believe we know what 
He wants us to do if we are ready to do it We must 
try to stop silly people with ill balanced minds thinking 
that ev ery stray impulse or thought that comes to them 
is necessarily the will of God. Where the life is fully 
dedicated the difficulty is not very great The trouble 
comes with the lnes that have only imperfectly in 
terpreted their dedication ' 

f One of the astonishments of my life he added ' is 
that when we are in a state of sensitiveness to the Holj 
Presence, surprising opportunities of service come in 
our way which bnng us marvellous joy, as for instance 
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when I had to take that child out of the brothel — I wall 
tell you about it some day ” 

We had to end the interview here, though we felt 
that u e had gamed something of permanent value by it 

But the natural man receiveth not the things of the 
Spirit of God for they are foolishness unto him 
neither can he know them, because they are spiritually 
discerned 

But he that is spiritual judgeth all things, yet he 
himself is judged of no man 

For who hath known the mind of the Lord that he 
may instruct him 5 But we have the mind of Chnst 


At Cliff College on Whit-Sunday the Rev N G 
Dunning told the writer that his mother had always 
prajed that he would forsake the law to become an 
evangelist He did so and has been richly used 
When he made his decision he felt several times strongly 
guided during vacation to tell his mother of the 
change, but he resisted, waiting until he passed his 
exams Then he returned to Cambridge and received 
almost immediately news that his mother was dead 
Ne\ ertheless, his mother now knows of his remarkable 
change 

Another evangelist at Cbff College, Mr H H Roberts, 
had been asked by the late Rev Samuel Chadwick, the 
Principal, to undertake the catering for suppljang te3S 
to a little party five thousand strong every Whit- 
Monday , and he declined for the task appalled him 
But as he was crossing the terrace of the College, he 
was arrested by a voice which spoke commandingly, 
although there was no other present 

” You take on the tea 1 11 undertake for j ou ” 

Mr Roberts’ confidence that this was a direct com 
mand from the Lord is unshakeable He went back to 
his Principal and took on the herculean task For the 
past thirteen 5 cars, he has done this The first jear 
showed a jump in profits of o\ er fifty pounds, the next 
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year of over a hundred pounds, and during the last 
thirteen years the College, which is a training home for 
poor lads and a mission run on faith, ha s received over 
three thousand pounds from these teas, apart from a 
free plant of tables, crockery, etc, worth another 
four hundred pounds 

And every' year the newspapers carry large headings 
about this guided caterer, feeding his five thousand 
“ And,” says the glowing little Evangelist, “ although 
we ha\e served all those teas in the open air, we have 
never yet had enough ram to spoil a slice of cake ” 

* * * * * 

George Muller used to trust God implicitly for every 
thing, even when he lost a key, he would pray and 
listen for Guidance, and presently he was led to the 
lost key 

The Rev J T Henwood one of the most spiritual 
men the writer has ever met, says, "I have sought 
Guidance habitually all through my life When I 
he awake I thank God for watching over me when 
I was asleep, and ask Hun to deepen that conscious 
ness of the presence of Chnst and keep the flame 
of devotion alive I can well understand George Muller 
seeking Guidance for a lost key, for I remember a 
similar experience of my own after being asked to super 
vise the examination of a candidate for the ministry 
I received a copy of the questions and put them m my 
pocket, intending to place them where they could be 
found The night before the examination I w ent to the 
place where the questions should have been, but to my 
consternation, they were gone I felt very humiliated 
and excited, and then pulled myself up by telling 
myself that this was a test of my religion ' Now you 
must go and pray about it ' 

“ I knelt by my bedside, and a minute afterwards 
my mind was guided to a little-used shelf where I keep 
my blank stationery — the very last place where I 
should have looked And there was the envelope 
containing the questions I felt certain I had been 
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guided direct to that spot, and then I began to think 
back as to how the envelope had got there ... I 
regarded this as intended to encourage me in the life of 
prayer So if 1 lose anything, I now say, ' I'll ask God 
to guide me,’ and I get Guidance, even to the discovery 
the other day of a lost pen knife 

" The great thing is to be always in the Spirit. A 
week or two ago, I felt tired and unfit, though I had 
shortly to take a service Responding to the impulse 
to pray, I prayed earnestly, and God gave me a realisa- 
tion of His nearness It was some time before I felt 
any physical benefit, and nearly an hour passed before 
a very great blessing came Then I arose, no longer 
weary, and quite prepared for my work " 

Mr. Henwood was conducting a service for children 
in Cardiff, when a crowd of rough lads dashed in 
Feeling utterly helpless and unable to cope with the 
situation, his first guided instinct was to pray The 
situation cleared, and one of those lads, now in the 
ministry, said that Mr Henwood’s praying made 
such an impression on him that it was the first 
memory to return when he began later to think seriously 
of religion 

The same minister reminded the writer of a successful 
mission conducted by Miss Beaumont, in which both 
of us had participated Miss Beaumont’s method was 
to pray for her subject, but never to prepare addresses 
She would stand up utterly unprepared, and in a voice 
as clear as a bell deliver a new message each evening. 
How that message went right home to sinners present 1 
And the writer has seen Brigadier General Forster 
begin to address a meeting, hesitate for words, presently 
stop, and turn to the leader, asking him to pray that he 
be given utterance Immediately there was a change 
both m the flow of speech and the spiritual temperature 
of the meeting 

One young man was so impressed with this incident 
that he determined on the spot to entrust his life to 
God Later he witnessed to the change m his hfe 
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•winch this courageous witness and act 0/ faith on the 
part of the Bngadicr had brought about 

• * • * • 

Some amazing: stones are still told and re-told of 

the Cornish miner-evangelist, Billy Bra), and his 
cxpenenccs of Guidance Who has not laughed over 
the story of Bill) building his own chapel with no monev 
and trying to buy, for six shillings, a three-cornered 
cupboard at an auction sale to use as a pulpit ? It was 
bought over his head for seven shillings. Bill) having 
tendered all he possessed 

Billy said he was guided to follow that big cupboard 
to its new home, where he notched with growing 
eagerness, the vain efforts of the new owner to take it 
inside his narrow doorway When the new owner 
expressed his anger at having bought it, Billy strode up 
with his six shillings and offered to buy, on condition 
that the seller had it conve)ed to the chapel 
And Billy s confidence that the sale was over ruled 
in this way because his Heavenly Father knew he had 
no means of transport was unshakeable 

* * * * * 

Our pagan thoughts may tend to reproduce them 
selves in our spiritual life 

Among those who try to follow Guidance there are 
of course, those w ho once lov ed ordering other people 
about, and whomay have thought themselves Guided ' 
in that dominating pastime, now they are following 
Him Who pleased not Himself A man is just leaving 
a house-party with his golf-dubs to enjoy a game when 
up darts another with ' Guidance ' that he should 
sta) 

He stays but one feels the Guidance which needs 
most checking is that * Guidance " which constrains or 
restrainsourneighbours free-will to suit our convenience 
Guidance must be self-determined After we have 
taken everybody's advice that is necessary, we must 
always pronounce the final decision ourselves and 
sometimes it may be to go dead against the united 
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frnm S +K ot ^ ers » for God sometimes says "Get thee 

not C T tr r, and from ,h y fandS", thoS 

fits tetJSV- ad '7“ o! others g^Uy bene- 
the'nlrl c t 6 1S a danger of too many cooks and 

over tL Kf ***£ FableS of lab >ng <ho donlcej 

life ™ ° dg may be re P e oted in the ” Guided ' 
„.,? aVlng agdres sed a gathering of clergy, the writer 

cusedfm 5 Ud Wbat h f thou S bl « f a <&ito K 
Gmded^ fro ” gu ‘y b y teUing his vicar he was 

uuided elsewhere The assembled clergy seemed 
duty end''/ 1 J b e answer ~ ^en Jonah ran array from 
Ini 1 Sh ' P i or Tarshl *. he endured an un- 

DlSds r n a Se So m Ume curate or h y™ an rvho 
E “ as Gaigan ce as an excuse for being " slothful in 

"fervent inspirit**™ l ° beCOme loyal to duly as "e 11 as 
nihfjhfm Lincoln ashed certain ministers rvho told 
‘"JP la , tl ! ey . had a messa £ e from God if they did 
??* th ‘"i '^ e Alnu ghty capable of transmitting His 
commands direct? We all know that our Hearcnlr 
bather like an earthly monarch or a newspaper 
proprietor, reserves for Himself the right of direct 
approach to any one in His domain \et He does 
sometimes send representati\es 
Guidance which orders us to sweep away the snow 
irom our own door and from the one next door rings 
^truer than Guidance which tells us to put our 
neighbour on to our job Many who would h\e the 
uuidcd hie feel led to ask another to change a pagan 
xriend or relative The best Guided replj to that is 
1 rank s — * That s } our job * 

Canon Grensted says wammgly that " to go up to 
another man who is not a Christian and say * Hie Hoi} 
Spirit says. Do this, is to invite being knocked down 
and to deserve it 1 * 


One minister's telephone was kept fairly bus} 
''hile fnends, believing the} were Guided, rang up to 
gi\ e him orders On the day that a w ell known speaker 
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"as due to take services at a certain church in 
Lancashire, someone telephoned to affirm "special 
Guidance " that a minister from a distant church must 
be put m the pulpit This gratuitous "Guidance ' was 
disregarded, the original speaker took the services and 
a revival broke out in the church that day 
Nev ertheless, because somebody oversteps discretion 
we are not to abandon a great and heartening spiritual 
principle, which has been too long overlooked b} the 
majority of Christians Ever} day we become ’more 
certain that a loving Master Mind is fashioning a 
pattern — with our help In this life we are a little 
puzzled, for we survey God's magic carpet from the 
reverse side As we watch, one, and then another 
steps forth and weaves awhile, and then disappears to 
the front to survey his handiwork and to receive his 
pay, while we who remain here continue our efforts 
From our side the design always looks ragged and 
shapeless, almost without form and v oid But it will 
be finished one da} , and that incomparable pattern will 
unroll, revealing our work and our true selves woven 
into the Divine design For our share in the pattern is 
assured, because it has been fore-ordained , but there 
is much pattern weaving still to be done before God s 
Magic Carpet is w ov en complete , and it stiJJ depends on 
our response to the Master Designer what part we occupy 
m the finished w ork — some sparkling facet of the great 
design or an indistinct unit in the background, only 
enhancing by contrast the glory of the whole 
The Oxford Group speak of the seven fold test of 
Guidance, testing what comes by — prayer, Bible 
principles , wise friends , Guided fnends , Christ s 
moral standards (is it honest, pure, unselfish or loving ?) , 
the test of circumstances, knowing all available facts, 
reason and common sense Since Guidance has to 
filter through the human medium, it may not always be 
clear We read a book, and our views of that book are 
a combination of author and reader 


Public speakers are sometimes amazed at what is 
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reported of their speeches Passing their thoughts 
through another’s bnun sometimes changes them be 
y ond recognition Perhaps this is so with Guidance 
For the Holy Spirit cannot reveal Himself to us 
directly He is known only through His working and 
His pow er,” says Dr Murray, is conditioned by the 
matenal through which He works 
Amy Carmichael says in Gold Cord that Guidance 
comes because God first plans then stimulates our 
desires then asks 11s to pray for it and then confers it 
She quotes as a beacon to warn off shoals the words of 
Madame Guyon He who sighs for a particular 
inspiration, or direction in common matters which his 
own reason and judgment can determine is hable to 
deception 

Guidance came to the Dohnavur Fellow ship in all sorts 
of wavs — through circumstances sometimes disturbing 
sometimes helpful after thinking things over after 
prayer and fasting through the general feeling made 
known by a show of hands, a unanimous decision after 
hearing all the facts by the strong lead of an impelling 
sense of duty, by a word of the Lord remembered and 
quoted (the Lord quickens our memories and our 
inward ear too, so that we may not be deaf to the 
Comforter when He comes to bring familiar words to 
our remembrance) 

The Fellowship had not seen the angels who com 
pamoned them but they had known Guidance in 
all the other ways mentioned m the Acts of the Apostles 
Often they were allowed to ask for some sure token 
which their ignorance could not mistake and were not 
refused, sometimes they had to begin to do the mi 
possible before they saw how it could be made possible 
Here obedience could be costly and when the Word of 
the Lord came to one whose dearest friends did not 
hear but they found the secret of Guidance in Psalm 
exhu verses 8 10 and n 
Cause me to hear Thy loving kindness in the morning 
Cause me to know the way wherein I should walk 
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Teach me to do Thy will , lead me into the land of 
uprightness . Quicken me O Lord, for Thy name s 
sake, for Thy righteousness’ sake, bring my soul out of 
trouble 

It was all there — cause me to hear and to know, 
teach me to do, quicken me This spiritual quickening 
is a definite experience at times when being specially 
Guided, as the writer know s by experience 

And anyone who chooses to read that exquisite story 
of the Lord’s dealings with the Dohnavur Fellowship, 
as told by Amy Carmichael, of the way God guided 
them to build and to enlarge, to trust and receive, to 
pray for a specific gift of a thousand pounds, that came 
twice, how the unguided prayer for the gift of healing 
went unanswered, and many other acts of these Holj- 
Spinf-filled women, will never again doubt the Guidance 
ot God 

***** 

Asking for a sign or a token as Gideon did with the 
wet and dry fleece, as recorded in the Book of Judges 
is regarded as legitimate among Christians, but a 
practice not to be over indulged 

The first answer to be given to those who ask how 
they shall know is that they do know, says Professor 
J Rendel Hams m The Guiding Hand of God If not, 
a slight change in the terms of the understanding 
between them and theirLord will enable them to know, 
because " My sheep hear My voice," and ' The stranger 
they will not follow " 

A closed door may be providential Guidance and an 
open door a direct call as the writer knows from many 
experiences in two hemispheres Ill-disposed persons, 
who wished to hurt us, have been used to shape our 
course in the Guided way Money has beenwhisked away 
Guidedly, just when it would have frustrated our true 
development and made us take a course prejudicial to 
others Unseen dangers have been glided over 
temptations which would have ruined us have been 
thrust away by the Guiding Hand , help has been given 
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or refused, both rightly, as it proved, books and mes- 
sages have flown towards us at the opportune moment, 
as though impelled by an Invisible Hand, always 
restraining and constraining 
Sam Shoemaker says in The Conversion of the Church 
(Ohphants), a book which everybody should read, that 
the difference between conscience and Guidance was 
best expressed by the child who said that conscience 
told the difference between right and wrong, but 
Guidance told which of several right things had to be 
done While Sam reaffirms that open and closed doors 
may be Guidance, he also gives a warning against 
being overwhelmed by petty obstacles which should 
be crashed through One night in Pnncetown he was 
Guided to ask to visit him a certain undergraduate, 
who was won for Christianity and who in turn won a 
girl, who is now Mrs Shoemaker 
S D Gordon in his Quiet Talks on Personal Problems 
was emphasising nearly thirty years ago that God has 
a plan for every life if we fall in heartily with His 
plan, we shall understand what He has been doing, and 
when the thmg that hurts has done its work it will 
probably be taken away Gordon gives meekness, 
obedience, and listening as essentials for knowing God s 
plan, and calls the twenty fifth Psalm the Guidance 
Psalm m which according to Moffatt, meekness is 
translated as humility 

***** 
Unquestionably pnde is the great barrier to Guidance, 
the self made man attitude 
Or, as Moffatt puts it 

Kind and upright is the Eternal 
He teaches any who go astray. 

Guiding humble souls aright 
Teaching humble souls His way 

The Bible is crowded with examples of Guidance 
beginning with the Voice m the Garden right down to 
Ret elation, showing that Gods leading, whether of a 
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people or an individual, is conditioned by humble 
obedience 

When Guidance is indistinct, it may be that we have 
withdrawn from our Guide Continued prayer will 
show us what to do; we shall Jean presently in the right 
direction , a closed door in front of us may continue 
closed, but another will perhaps open suddenly in the 
south-east comer; a chance word or a postcard, an 
impulse or a “ still small voice ” may at any time point 
the way 

***** 

Groupers should be helped to examine critically the 
thoughts that come to them in their Quiet Times, and 
the first point to w inch attention should be called is the 
origin of our thoughts We generally credit ourselves 
with a far greater capacity for rational thought than 
we possess Thoughts “ come into our minds," and it 
is important to make them give an account of them- 
selves before we encourage them to stay there We 
know where our thoughts lead, but we do not know 
where they come from In the simplest case, m talking 
with a friend, his words suggest fresh thoughts — but 
new thoughts also come to us when we imagine our- 
selv es alone 

We hear voices, though not with our physical ear 
We have no difficulty in understanding what Isaiah 
meant when he said, " Thine ears shall hear a voice 
behind thee saying. This is the way, walk ye m it , " or 
the words of the hymn to the Holy Spirit 

His that gentle voice we hear. 

Sett as the breath ol even, 

or " the still small voice " that spoke to Elijah at 
Horeb , in some cases we may be sure that God 
Himself is speaking to us either directly or by some 
ministering spirit An angel it may be— or, as to St 
John on Patmos, through one of our brethren who have 
passed on 

At the same time, we must remember that these 
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spiritual influences to which we are exposed are not all 
good E\en a fnends advice may be misleading 
So we are bidden to ' try the spirits whether they be 
of God In some cases the suggestions come from 
hidden depths in our own nature — passions appetites 
instincts that are excited by the world of men and 
things that is about us and j et in a strange way can 
tempt us to be untrue to our real selves We have 
to Ieam that these also must be brought to an inner 
test before we follow their dictates We must learn to 
master them if we are not to be their slaves 

This is where the importance of attention comes in 
Any thought or feeling that w e harbour in our hearts 
wifi find expression in our fives We must be careful 
therefore what reception we give them We can 
choose between them — but when we have chosen they 
mould us Here comes in the importance of the four 
tests suggested for the Guidance of Groupers that the 
Bishop of Durham criticises None of us has a perfect 
standard but we all have some standard and one 
which it must be fatal to disregard 

There is a strong tendency to stand before facts and 
attempt to make them fit into a pattern m our minds 
The time was when men assumed that stars must move 
in circles because the circle was the one perfect figure 
and that there must be ten planets because ten was the 
perfect number We have taken a long time to look 
at the facts and let them speak for themselves From 
time to time as the man of science faces them a thought 
comes to him which shows a relation between the facts 
which approves itself as true because it brings order out 
of chaos It suggests a law — which was at w ork before 
he perceived it He feels that it gives him insight 
into God s plan He is learning to think God $ 
thoughts But he recognises that he did not create 
that thought 

The most practical direction m which we are all 
called to think after God relates to God s thoughts of 
us to discover the kind of man He means us to be m 
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order tint we may each fit into a place in His plan 
The vision of what we want to be or to become is our 
ideal for ourselves We all have such a vision — though 
w e are not always aw'are of it. It is the ruling passion 
in our lives and in the end it determines our character 
It is a terrible shock to discover, when we are left to 
ourselves, what that ruling passion is It is anything 
but ideal It is self in one form or another, self that 
refuses to be in subjection to the Law of God, and is all 
the while a slave 

Deliverance from that slavery can come only w hen we 
realise that Christ, by His surrender to the will of God, 
revealed the true life for each and all of us, and made it 
possible for us to obey it, and to live as the true sons of 
God in Him, being little by little transformed after His 
own likeness — at the same time taking a real share in 
carrying on the w ork that has still to be done in bringing 
the world back to Him These are the results which 
we are enabled to produce when we act and pray in 
His Name 

"When we are under God’s hand,” says Canon 
Grensted " our thought is, so far, one with His But 
it is still our thought We do not create thought, 
though we (and God) are creative tn thought Thought 
is one aspect of our response to the impact of experience 
If it is one with God s thought, it is creative m the 
highest degree ” 

“ Man does not originate any thoughts , he simply 
receives combines, and transmits thoughts,' says 
Major W Tudor Pole, Editor of ” The Deeper Life ’’ 
senes '* There are two sources from which the 
human mind can receive ideas or impressions — from 
the Divine, or universal Chnst Mind, pure, holy, and 
good ideas can be received and reflected by man, or 
man can receiv e, accept, and reflect (or pass on) ideas 
from the carnal or mundane mind, either through other 
people thinking such thoughts, or from the general 
reservoir of this order of materialistic and sensual 
thoughts and ideas To whatever wav e length you 
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key jour mmd, jou will receive thoughts in answer 
If the wave length is right, you will receive God s 
Guidance But some people will insist on listening 
only for what they want to hear, they call that Guid- 
ance, though it is only the human will or desire Spirit- 
ual power comes from God s generating station but the 
human mmd is often a distorted instrument and receives 
something different and even discordant 
“ That is why some complain they do not get 
Guidance The spiritual law never fails except through 
insufficient understanding or improper use oi His wire- 
less instrument by the one concerned 

" In practice you cannot have a vacuum for it is 
against nature So, instead of thinking evil or negative 
thoughts, it is good to express in your mind one of the 
great fundamental truths—the ever presence of Divine 
Lo\ e, the Omnipotence of the Divine Mmd, God Guides 
and Provides , and the clear and constant fact of the 
indwelling Presence of Christs Holy Spirit, ready to 
lead in e\ ery human need 

***** 

We had spent a busy Whitsuntide on returning our 
desk was laden with correspondence There was 
revision of a new book to do A day or two passed, and 
we cleared off much of the correspondence, and felt we 
could do no more that evening Exhausted we picked 
up a letter which had come in some days before The 
writer seemed in need of spiritual encouragement 
Instead of waiting until the next day we put through a 
long-distance telephone call — sixty miles — and spoke 
to him His manner seemed strange as was explained 
by the fact that a quarter of an hour before he had been 
praying earnestly that we would telephone to him 
Yet there had been no strong impulse to do this We 
had merely done the next right thing Was God 
guiding both of us ? 

At the close of a service at Bexley a lady came to us 
and said she had been frightened to live alone in her 
house One night when she was very fearful a voice 
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spoke io her and sajd " You call \ ourscll a Christian, 
and jet jou arc nfnid I ’ 

Tint v as J cars ago Since then she his ne\ er been 
afrud, although she returns alone at night to a darkened 
house 

• • * • * 

A Fleet Street maxim is " Wien in doubt, don t 

When Don Quixote, doubtful as to which direction 
he should take, dropped the reins on Rosinante, the 
animal answered his appeal for guidance by going 
straight forward, turning neither to the right nor to 
the left 

Surety the right attitude is not a state 0/ constant 
questioning as to whether this or that is Guidance but a 
going straight forward, and doing what we belieie is 
Gods will while constantty scnsituc to His special 
leading should it be forthcoming 

And, as Solomon says 

*' The integrity of the upnght shall guide them * 

* * • * * 

Joan of Arc, m Shaw s phj sa> s to Captain Robert 
that she hears God s \01cc telling her what to do, and 
the Captain replies that the \01ccs come from her 
imagination Joan replies 

“ Of course That is how the messages of God come 
to us 

God has a purpose for our lues If we set aside 
some time each daj to ask God for His orders those 
orders wall come to us In His good time ! Perhaps 
u hile w e war t And if w e recen e no orders w e are all 
the better for honouring God b> — waiting on Hun 



CHAPTER VII DOES GOD PROVIDE* 

0\ er-fceding has destroj ed many more than hunger — Latin 
Proverb 


Many feel dejected, after pleasures, banquets, and public 
holidays — Latin Proverb 


Let your conversation be without covetousness, and be 
content with such things as ye have for He hath said, I will 
never leave thee, nor forsake thee 

So that we may boldly say. the Lord is my Helper, and I 
will not fear what men shall do unto me — Hebrews 

God guides, but does He provide 5 
Can God be trusted to provide all that is needful for 
those who follow Jesus Chnst* The writer pondered 
on this problem a long time He ashed this question 
many times of bishops, deans, canons, clergy, ministers. 
With varying answers A few said “Yes", the 
majority said ” No " 

Yet, if the answer is " Yes,” then the riddle of life is 
solved for most of us 

And the answer is ” Yes " > 

* * * * * 

One cynical ecclesiastic advised 
" Don’t tell the people to trust m Providence, when 
they mean to trust in improvidence ” 

Answ enng our written query , the Bishop of Durham 
said bluntly 

I have no reason for thinking that Christians, as 
such, enjoy any exemption from starvation , but I see 
nothing in this to authorise any doubt as to the truth 
of our Saviour’s teaching ui the Sermon on the Mount 
The crude literalism which would find in that sermon 
a promise that Christ's disciples could be guaranteed 

233 
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against the general misfortunes which befall men, 
seems to me irrational, mischievous, and ultimate ! j 
profane 

Obviously Dr. Henson believes that Christians some- 
times starve 

A letter was sent to the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
asking, if a Christian did ev erythmg humanly possible, 
could he then rely upon Christ's teaching that those who 
sought first the Kingdom might be assured of food and 
clothes in 1933? Archbishops have to be careful 
Doubtless they are bombarded with letters from religious 
fanatics ; ana, as Sam Chadwick said, " The devil gets 
more help from fanatics than fools ” Here is the reph : 

Lambeth Palace, SS. 1. 

Dear Sir, 

... 7 am afraid that the questions which 
you ask cannot be answered in a few words, for they 
involve the whole question of the interpretation of our 
Lord’s words in the Sermon on the Mount, and J fear 
that the Archbishop of Canterbury has not the time 
to give for such an undertaking. 

Personally, 1 should say that while the profession 
of Christianity ts no guarantee against the possibility 
of starvation, our Lord’s words about ‘ seeking first 
the Kingdom of God and His righteousness' are, 
broadly speaking, transparently true 
For example, the present distress in which the world 
finds itself is directly due to the fact that the nations 
of the world have not sought God’s Kingdom and His 
righteousness . Jf they did, material prosperity would 
certainly follow as a consequence, though not neces- 
sarily for you or me as individuals. 

Alan C. Don, 

Chaplain 

June 33rd, 1933 

The Archbishop’s Chaplain is m a position to know 
the mind of the Church, and he also seems to think that 
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Chnstians sometimes starve, unless he means by u the 
profession of Christianity," that it is sometimes different 
from real Christianity, and that some professing 
Chnstians, being without the hidden manna, may, in 
consequence, go naked and hungry. The degree of 
one's consecration to our Lord may be the degree of 
one's immunity from want This does not mean that 
the prosperous are living the surrendered life, though it 
does mean that the prospenty of the wicked is but 
temporary, that evil living tends to penury 
We sent a note to Canon Grensted for further en* 
lightenment on this and other points The Professor 
replied : 

" What an examination paper I 
" Nobody must ever say that the * Law of Supplies * 
is infallible What is infallible is God’s purpose — and 
God’s purpose is bigger than our convenience He may 
sometimes require martyrs 

" Alan Gardiner is perhaps the best-known example 
of a missionary who set out on that basis and died of 
starvation On the whole question see Amy Car- 
michael's books on the Dohnavur Mission, which is run 
entirely on faith, and faces the question through " 

And when our supplementary question arrived, the 
Professor wrote from Oriel College, Oxford 
*' God does not require hunger-martyrs, but man’s 
sin may — lust as it requires a Cross *' 

* * * * * 

Seeking from various sources a complete answer 
to the question “ Does God alw ays provide ? ” we 
passed from the theologian to ordinary practising 
Chnstians, to find the pages of Chnstian history gemmed 
with stones of believers who have been fed and clothed 
through trusting in God 

The Rev Lionel Fletcher told the writer a delightful 
modem story of an elderly woman, an old age pensioner 
living in Wales— * the Angel of the Slums ’* — -who has 
more than a local reputation as one of God's saints 
Her pension had been exhausted, and several days more 
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had to elapse before the next payment Trusting 
confidently in her Hea\enl> Father, she was walking 
along the street, when she saw a small package 
near her feet It contained half a pound of butter, 
obviously dropped by a purchaser leaving the dairy 
shop near b} She shuffled into the shop, but was 
told to keep her find, for if the owner returned, another 
half pound would be supplied, 

A little farther on, she saw some boys playing, and 
also a sixpenny piece lying in the road, which their 
sharp joung ejes had missed Certain it belonged to 
one of the bo} s, she called their attention to the cow 
Then a miracle happened, none of the bojs claimed 
the sixpence 1 She had now enough to buy bread and 
sufficient butter to supply her needs until old-age- 
penston day 


Standing in the \ estry of Camberwell Green Con 
gregational Church one evening last winter, the writer 
listened while the Re\ Nicholas Oliver fold another 
characteristic and unpublished story of Billy Bray, 
the famous Cornish miner, who lived for the most part 
on faith and prajer while he preached and built his 
chapels a hundred years ago 

This was the same Billy Bray who was present at 
Redruth when John Guttendge, the famous preacher 
of the UMFC, told the story of the martyrs who 
died for Christ and asked his congregation 
" Are y oil willing to die for Christ ? " 

The preacher paused a moment, when Bill} 's voice 
rang through the silence of the vast and crowded 
church 

" Iss, maisfer prav cher ! I be , but be you ? " 

The preacher attempted to go on, but " No " said 
Billy, ' jou bain t goin' on till jou've told this con 
gregation whether y ou’d die for Jesus or no " 

And the famous preacher had to yield, with " Yes, 
my friend, jes, I would," to the accompaniment of 
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Billy’s triumphant "Hallelujah!" says the Rev. 
Arthur Hancock 

What a test question Billy’s would be for a theo- 
logical examination 1 

This same Billy had well learned the lesson of 
humility, although his reputation was beginning to 
spread round the world Someone at St Cleer lent him 
a horse to ndc to Lishcard, where he had to preach, 
when, without any invitation, " the devil got up 
behind him on the horse’s back " " Billy," said he, 
” thee’rt some great man now, nding into Liskeard like 
this , thee’rt got to a gentleman now " " So,” said 
Billy, ** I turned round 'pon en I said, ’ Thee lost thy 
place through nnde. and now thee wants me to folia suit ‘ 
Bless-ee," said Billy m telling the story, " he slipped 
down over the horse’s tail and was gone like a star-shot " 
The following hitherto unpublished story of how God 
provided for Billy Bray', tola to the writer by the Rev 
Nicholas Oliver, came from a Cornish fisherman, a 
local pilot, named Moses Dunn, who encountered the 
miner-evangelist one day when his faith xn Gods 
providence was being well tested 
Said Mr Oliver 

" Moses Dunn, the fisherman pilot, put out from 
Mevagissey in answer to a signal for a pilot As he 
approached the signalling \essel, he very naturally 
sized her up, because pilots were paid according to the 
draft of the craft — half-a crown per foot He appraised 
her as worth a pound — t e drawing eight feet 

" When he had brought her safely into Fowey 
Harbour, he found that she drew ten feet, and so his 
remuneration was twenty five shillings He had sent 
his fishing boat on to do a night s fishing and therefore 
bad to return home by land He walked to Par and 
entering the station, saw Billy Bray, pacing up and 
down, praising the Lord as was lus custom They 
hailed one another as fellow-workers for Christ, and as 
they had some time to wait for a tram, walked up and 
down the platform conversing 
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" ' As we did so/ said Moses, ‘ something seemed to 
be saying to me : “ You have got five shillings more than 
you expected to-day. Billy is doing the Lord's work 
Hand that five over to he, for to carry on wi " ; but the 
stubborn old mule in me kicked against that. I had a 
wife and a big family at home, and every penny was 
badly wanted for they. But the inward call w ould not 
let me rest. At last I had to speak out. 

“ * “Billy/’ I said — “ I don't know what it is, but 
' something is telling me that I've got to give you five 
shillings, ” and I handed over the money to him 

’"“Praise the Lord!" says Billy, “I fcnawed it 
would come from somewheer and come in time. And 
here it is ” 

“ * He then went on to tell me that he had been con- 
ducting a mission in Devonshire. Just as it dosed, he 
received a message that his wife was ill, and asking ium 
to return at once to Camborne, then the centre of the 
tm-mining industry He had only a few’ shillings, but 
he went to the railway-station and asked the boolong- 
derk how far that would take Ium 

” ’ “ To Par, in Comw all I " was the reply. 

“ * “ Then give me a ticket for Par,” he said; “ by 
the time I get there, my Heavenly Father will have the 
rest of the fare ready for me ” * 

" Moses told me that story when I was a boy. I 
asked him to repeat it after I had become a minister. 

He did so, and went on to sav, ' You must not flunk 
that's the only experience 01 Divine leading I have 
had, you know'. 

“ ‘ I remember once, when we were m the North Sea, 
fishing for herrings, I went aft while the nets were out, 
and I heard a voice say to me quite distinctly, 

" Moses, send ten shillings to Mrs , the preacher 

woman at St. Ives I " lliat was ail But as soon as 
I got ashore, I went to my salesman and drew ten 
shillings and sent it oil In the early da) s of the Bible 
Christian Movement, they had women preachers, like 
the modem Salvation Army, and she was one of them. 

’ “ ’ When I returned to Cornwall, I met her. She 
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told me that she came back from a country appoint- 
ment, where she had been conducting services far into 
the evening, and had to go to bed supperless. She had 
only a little milk in a jug and a mere dust of tea, not 
even a crust besides. Woman-like, she could do with 
a cup of tea in the morning. But the postman came 
early, and bj’ the time she was downstairs, there was 
my order for ten shillings.’ ” 

" I once heard an equally interesting testimony from 
Matthias Dunn, a brother of Moses," continued the 
Rev. Nicholas Oliver. 

” In temperament and habit, he was quite different 
from his brother. Although he began hie as a fisher- 
man, he had a passion for ichthyology, and as he was 
so well placed for study of fishes, he became a fount of 
information for scientists. 

" The famous Dr. Couch of Polperro, himself a lay 
preacher, became attracted by this intellectual fisher- 
youth and lent him books. Very soon he became one 
of the greatest authorities on marine ltfe, and the close 
personal f nend of Dean Buckland, Sir John Lubbock, and 
other famous naturalists. It was he who first showed 
that all the flat fishes, when hatched, swim upright 
like the dory and have eyes on each side of the head. 
They gradually assume the horizontal position, and the 
eye travels upward as they do so He proved this, and 
had specimens of all the flat fishes in every stage of 
mutation. I mention this to show that the habit of 
mind was severely rational and scientific He soon , 
became a merchant, and by inventing new processes of 
fish-cunng, made money. He had a fine Bible-class of 
fisher-lads. He told me this story the very week the 
thing happened . 

*' ‘I had a peculiar experience this week and I began 
by calling myself all the superlative idiots that ever 
walked. An over-weening idea got into my silly old 
brain that I must go down into the meadows and give 
two sovereigns to the Salvation Army officer Of 
course it was preposterous, and I told myself so But it 
u omed me and womei isiiiiiigm. 
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*' * I didn’t mind the two sovereigns, or twice two, 
it was the idiocy of the situation which at once amused 
and exasperated me Imagine me, by a mere mental 
querh, going to an utter stranger, and giving him a 
definite sum, without any kind of introduction But 
at last 3 could stand it no longer I went down to the 
meadow (this was a sunless spot under a high hill, 
which utterly belied its name The dwellings where 
the Salvation Army officers lived were surrounded 
by pilchard vats , a house, built across the narrow 
street, shut out sun and air) 

"'I knocked at the door, and a man in a red jersej 
opened it Feeling tembly small, I put two sovereigns 
into his palm " Something tells me I have got to give 
jou this," I said, and I was about to run away like a 
guilty schoolboy 

" * " Sir — Sir — stop a moment I ” the man cned 
** You don’t know what this means My wife and I are 
natives of Wales, and we come from the mountains 
Ever since w e have been here, my dear one has been ill, 
and the doctor says her only hope is to go back to Wales 
We have been praying and praying for assistance to do 
this, and now here it is * ' 

" I have had many instances of God’s care over me, 
and providing money at just the right time, as all of us 
who have lived on faith are bound to have," says the 
Rev D Kirkland West from the American Presbyterian 
Mission, China, in a letter which came recently to the 
writer 

** As to how God guides and provides there is a little 
snag It is how to express the subjective factors back 
of each case Example — I was definite!} guided to go 
to England, I had no mone}, nor knew anjone in 
England, but I w as guided, and then the money came, 
passport, ticket, luggage, ever} thing, and X arrived in 
England just about fifteen dajs after the guidance 
came 

“ Now, by subjective factors I mean my fear of the 
unknown, my lack of a haven in England, my insuper- 
able difficulty of having no money, the appeal of the 
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tap was there, but the pull of home and the going alone 
would hold me bach So with these factors pulling and 
straining at me, the situation was a momentous one 
The narrated facts lose that inner conflict, they can 
only represent the forces our cold-blooded reason can 
handle, they miss the warmth of the emotion and the 
inner and real self 

" But I'll add two more items that ha\e affected me, 
and made mo at least belie\c that God guides and 
provides 

" In England, a definitely guided trip to the country’, 
to sec a man, and just two coppers m my pocket, and 
the train fare sc\cral shillings, it might just as well 
ha\c been pounds ho hopes But on the day of the 
tnp, and m time to catch the tram selected, a letter 
came from a person who said 4 Use this money w hich I 
am guided to give you ' It was a cheque for five 
pounds God not only worked on my heart, He had 
worked on someone else to send me that money His 
plan has no dropped stitches 

" Perhaps one example of how not obeying Guidance 
resulted, might help A fnend was a senior at Prince- 
ton, and Guidance came one day 4 Go to see B , he 
needs you 4 I delayed I was busy about many 
things Tor three days the Guidance came and I did 
not go Then my Guidance stopped For over a 
month I waited and then I went down to see B He was 
glad to see me, for lie evidently had something preying 
on his mind 

" I said 4 B , did > ou need me just a month ago ? ' 

41 He looked surprised and said 4 Why , yes How did 
you know ? 4 

" Then I told him my story He looked at me and 
said, * Why didn t you come 7 ' And then he related 
how at that very time he was m temble need and 
wanted help He had not received it, and as a result 
his desires had led him into a terrible situation, and it 
meant a broken heart and home I looked at B , and 
I knew that I had failed him m fading God I had 
missed my chance, by not following dear guidance I 
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feel that God can justly lay that boy's sm to my charge 
It is not pleasant to relate " 

***** 

From all corners there ha\e come to the writer 
up-to-date evidences that God does provide for those 
who trust Him Here is one from a lady who has 
brought up a large family by her own efforts and is now 
spending the evening of her life m comfort through her 
own exertions 

" As I look back on 2 longlife, full of ups and down," 
she says, " I recall one event which changed my course 
and that of seven others because I was led to depend 
on the inspiration of the Spirit of God By a senes of 
domestic misfortunes, ray family of six > oung children 
and myself were reduced to absolute penury in a few 
months — there seemed to be no prospect of relief, 
and that day I had been unable to pay the baker’s bill 

* That night I remember vividly jet All the week 
bush fires had been raging around the little Australian 
town in which we lived It was the hottest month of 
the year, February The moon was a hot, round, 
satamc face peering through a cloud of smoke from an 
inverted cauldron, the mosquitoes buzzed delirious!} 
in the stifling heat 

‘ I was prostrate — too tired in body and mind to 
think or pray To whom could I turn for help or 
sympathy? Suddenly the proverb came — Man’s ex- 
tremity is God s opportunity l and I said a loud . 

' Dear Lord, help me for I cannot help myself ' 

" Immediately a Voice spoke distinctly to me 

“‘Why not go back to England i There is plenty of 
work for you there ' 

"I sat up excited, galvanised into life again Who 
had spoken? Why had I not thought of this m} self ? 

I shook my husband and told him the news, but got no 
help 

* * Go to sleep, and don't be a silly woman,' he said 
* How can you take a family across the world with no 
money? * 

“ However, I now had a motive power which I did 
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m ‘vfewto anotSAf 1 "° rked L"'> th «>at adventure 
accompli” mv i u 1 " 15 , before was abla to 

T^A> h TJ T™? 

“ 11 4 ” 1 - 

come to m T,!* ttlrty , ye"s ago, and I have never 

feeble vanelv msdom far greater than my own 

droppiS se u . J1 depends greatly, indeed entirely, on 
betwSn •' 1 °° Un g *° God mth ™ obstacle 

s P 2i S ly C S°M fn nt \ dde . d V‘ 0ry which does not 
to omit SnmJn 1113 ohapter. but which is too helpful 
authSt^ 5 ' “ * he " T,ter gaarantee its 

dear fS'n? d f 1 dau ghter, a girl of fourteen years,' a 
of a s?st« and m,ne re ateS| ' "\° had always been more 
chifd ,1 j companion to her mother than just a 
fedato?st 5 i! d r denIy slncken " lth rapid phthisis, and 
senoi^T b f0re anyone relI ' sed ‘hat the illness was 

vveep IZWf* ," ,th tbe blow 1 coufd ne “her 
;7l ” think clearly Instead of bending to God's 
rnTdehua Ved r 3 ™ Ient d,sU he for both my husband 
onlv * 1 P erformed m y duties during the day, 

invent, u ng,ng for * he evemn 6 lo oome Then aftS 
mtoti,r g v SOn J e P retext for going out, I went straight 
nnf3 ~/P churchyard, which was just opposite my home, 

, sa r ° n ™y loved child s grave dumb with misery 
and rebellious in spirit 

t Why should she have been taken from me ? I 
would give up trying There was a deep pool lower 
down in the burn If I drowned myself, I should be 
al w a 111 same grave, and we should be together 

‘ * Ever since that temble time I have been sorry for * 
ind sympathetic with would be suicides If tbe mind 
harps on one string only, it wears that string out and it 
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suddenly snaps, for no person in his senses v ould " to 
dumb forgetfulness a prey," willmgly resign "this 
pleasing, anxious being" For eight successive even- 
ings I had sat on my darling’s grav e, now covered m 
snow, and only felt worse in body and more dejected in 
mind than ever 

"*The ninth evening, as I was about to open the 
churchward gate, my dead girl stood inside the gate vnth 
her hand on the latch 

“ 1 " You must not come in here. Mother," she said 
" Remember you are the mother of the living, not of the 
dead Now go back at once to the poor little children,’ 

" * ** But you I '* I gasped, ** how are you ? " 

" * " Quite all right,' she added, with a bright smile 
“ * I turned and walked back into the house at once, 
and resolutely directed my attention to the living — and 
took steps to leave the locality as soon as possible 
" * I never visited her grave again, in case I should 
disobey her and lose courage — for I realised that she 
was not senseless clay, but a living, feeling personality 
" ‘ Ev en now, I long for her love and companionship, 
but I have never since rebelled or fretted over her loss 
She is not dead the clnld of our affection 
But gone unto that school 
Where Christ Himself doth rule 
' * I think Longfellow must have had a similar vision 
when he WTOte of his late wife 

With a slaw and noiseless footstep 
Comes that messenger Divine — 

Takes the vacant chair beside me 
Lays her gentle hand in mine ' 


Early this year, there came to the writer's home 
another letter from a correspondent m Australia, also 
in the teaching profession — Mrs Randell of Bridgetown, 


who says 

" In the year 1899 I lived in Adelaide (South 
Australia) It was a tune of great financial depression, 
and my father, who was extremely' delicate, had been 
obliged to seek employment in Perth (\\ est Australia) 

I owned and conducted a small private school I was 
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twenty -two years of age, and the eldest of the family 
My responsibilities and work were very heavy One 
brother and sister had joined my father. My mother 
and four younger ones lived with me I began to feel 
that the strain of things was too great — that I should 
not long be able to carry on The thought came to me 
to sell the goodwill of my school and thus provide 
money to meet our obligations and move to West 
Australia It w ould be better to be all together 

" My mother agreed to this plan, and preliminary 
arrangements w ere made A certain Saturday morning 
came when a lady who seemed likely to buy the school 
was to call Then my mother became anxious and 
nervous, and urged me not to sell It seemed to her a 
\ cry senous matter to break up our comfortable home, 
and the most senous aspect was the uncertainty ot 
my finding smtable employment in the unknown 

“ My qualifications and expenence were very slight 
and the family was largely dependent on my efforts 1 
I remember going to ray room and asking God to tell me 
what was the right thing to do I hated to disregard 
my mother's wishes, and I knew her arguments were 
sound, but the inner voice insistently said ' Sell ’ 

" The interview was ended, my little school and all its 
appurtenances were sold, and the date fixed when we 
should vacate our home I went to the front door to 
show my visitor out, and as I closed it, I said to myself, 

* And now what next ? ' Turning away from the door, 
a letter on the hall stand caught my eye It was a 
definite offer of the position of assistant m a good 
secondary school in Perth, exactly the kmd of work I 
Was qualified to do, yet the writer was unknown to me 
and I had not applied to her for employment 

“ A few daj s previously she had been discussing her 
plans for the coming school year with a very intimate 
fnend who happened at one tune to have been a class- 
mate of mine The fnend had said I know a girl * 
in Adelaide who would give you just the help you need, 
if she would come Why not wnte and ask her ? * The 
12 
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letter which I found awaiting me and which I could 
only regard as a definite answer to prajer, was the 
outcome of that suggestion 

" The other little story is of a much more recent date. 
Towards the end of last Apnl, I was sitting m church 
feeling very weary I prayed for strength to carry on 
The thought came — * Go to England this year ' I had 
never left m} natn e land, and a trip to England was a 
life-long dream It seemed possible to arrange ever} 
thing except the money 

'* Tour or five children are at boarding school or 
uni\ ersity, and it did not seem right even to suggest to 
my husband an added financial burden I resolutely 
put the thought aside Next Sunday morning the 
thought returned with added insistence I earnestly 
ashed for Guidance and the thought came that if I 
was to go, some monetar} help would come without 
imposing an additional strain on my husband I would 
tell no one of my thoughts but trust to be clearly and 
definitely led Two da>s later I received a letter from 
a sister in Perth (200 miles away) in which she mentioned 
that one hundred pounds was lying m a Perth Banh (the 
result of the sale of a block 0/ land), which was available 
for my use 1 Here was my answer The one hundred 
pounds paid my return fare The rest was easy 

* Sly trip was a very delightful one At ever} step 
I was guided protected strengthened All the rest 
of my hfe will be the richer for the experience of the last 
six months 

Every mother who has given her utmost that her 
children may start well in life will be inspired by the 
following true story sent to the writer by the mother 
of a friend occupying an official position of considerable 
authority 

‘It was about two 5 ears before the War — we were 
living in Bristol at the tune An invitation had come 
from New Zealand for us to go there for an evangelistic 
tour, and having accepted this it meant that we would 
be away from England for nearly a \ ear A \ ery happy 
and suitable arrangement was made for the care of the 
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two youngest children; they were to live with some 
ladies who would both mother and educate them The 
eldest was to go with us on our tour, but the second 
boy, Dick, had to be arranged for 

" I very much wanted him to go to a school where he 
would be cared for just in the particular way I felt was 
necessary. He was backward and delicate It was 
most terribly hard having to leave him at all If only 
he could go to this school, the headmaster’s wife would 
understand him, she was so kind and gentle, and the 
long separation would lose its bitterness if the laddie 
might be left in her care 

“ But the expense was far beyond us We could 
never pay the fees of a school of that kind I Yet the 
idea kept on coming to me that it was the place Dick 
must go to How? 

" I talked to God about it again and again Nothing 
seemed to happen, and the time of our departure drew 
nearer I must go to the school myself and see the 
headmaster and his wife and ask what the fees would 
be If they knew the circumstances, they might make 
a difference So I prayed that if that was the right 
thing to do, I might know 

" The next day a letter came from my husband, who 
was conducting services in a Midland town, asking me ' 
to come and speak at the Friday evening service In 
travelling there I should pass the place where the school 
was I would go earlier, miss a tram at that place, see 
the people I wanted, and get to the evening service by 
the tram by which I had been told to arrive 

" They were sympathetic, and promised to write me 
about terms, and Dick should be cared for, and I must 
not be anxious about him while away 1 That was 
splendid ; but alas 1 when tlierr letter came the terms 
seemed beyond us They would take the boy at the 
greatly reduced fee of seventy-five pounds Could it 
possibly be arranged? Oh, how I prajed about that 
seventy-five pounds I Tunes were very hard just then 
A minister’s salary was so small, and that w as all w e had 
Surely God \i He. vmiwA this thing to V/e '1 
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44 One morning I had gone upstairs, and was standing 
by the dressing-table doing my hair, when my husband 
came m and said, ' I’ve been thinking it over about 
Dick. I can see my way to forty pounds if you can 
gne the other thirty five pounds ' I looked at him 
and said, * You know I haven’t got anything How 
can I give it ’ ' Then he replied, ‘ We’ll have to make 
another arrangement , he cannot go ' 

" I finished dressing and went out and called to see 
ray father and mother They were ha vmg tea in the 
dining-room, and I sat down to have it with them 
Soon my father rose from the table and went into the 
library, he said he had found some new specimens of 
\nld flowers, and asked me to come and see them, he 
was a great botanist After tea I followed him, but as 
I entered the room he said, ' That’s the wild flower I 
want to give you,' and he pointed to a piece of paper 
on the table I took it up, and found it was a cheque 
for thtriy-Jive ■pounds, made out to me 
" For a moment I scarcely spoke, then said, ‘ Who 
told y ou about it ? How did you know ? * 

** No one had told him, and he did not seem (o under 
stand my emotion at all It appears a relative had been 
in to see him and told him that after her accounts had 
been balanced, an amount she had regarded as a bad debt 
had come tn unexpectedly, and asked him w hat she should 
do with it, and he had replied, ' If you have no use for 
it, give it to Alice , she has as much as she can do with 
those children ' And so the cheque was written out for 
me and left An hour after I called m and found it 
44 Whether the relation concerned ever knew my 
story I don't know I do not think my father even 
understood the situation However, I got the money 1 
How I humed home that afternoon 1 Bursting into 
the study, I laid the cheque on the table before my 
husband, saying, ‘ I’ve got the thirty-five pounds for 
Dick’s school ’ 

“ • You didn't ask for it, did jou? 'he said t 

“ * No, of course not,' I said ' You know I wouldn t 
—but I did ask God, and He has given tttousl”' 
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Spurgeon's grandfather, also a pastor, like his famous 
grandson, loved the ministry, and declined to resign for a 
more remunerative profession , so he tried to help his in- 
come and to provide for his large family by keeping a cow 

One day (says the Rev R Shmdler in the authorised 
Life oj Spurgeon) when he went to the cow, she fell back 
with the staggers and died " James," said Mrs 
Spurgeon to her husband, ' how will God provide for 
the dear children now? " " Mother, said he, 

" God has said that He will provide, and I believe that 
He could send us fifty cows if He pleased ” 

That very day a number of gentlemen were 
assembled in London for the distribution 
of money to poor ministers, and they had given some- 
thing to all who asked for help Old Mr Spurgeon had 
never asked for any When all the cases had been 
dealt with, there remained a balance of five pounds 
What should they do with it ? 

" Well," said one, " there is a Mr Spurgeon a 
poor minister, who needs some help Oh,' said 
another, " don t send him five pounds I will put five 
pounds to it I know him he is a worthy man " 

" No said another, " don t send him ten pounds 

I will give him five pounds if someone else will add 
another five and make it twenty pounds 

The next morning Mr Spurgeon received a letter for 
which there was nmepence to pay The old lady 
begrudged nmepence for a letter but when it was 
opened it was found to contain twenty pounds Her 
husband on seeing the money, remarked to his wife 

II Noit> can t you trust God about an old cow ? ' 

Commenting to his grandson on this gift the old 

man would say Ah, my boy I did find Him a 
faithful God ’ 

The life story of Hudson Taylor and the story of the 
China Inland Mission are a gold mine of nuggets, proving 
that God guides and provides So is the life story of 
William Quamer, A Romance of Faith Sometimes the 
provision is not money or land, but renewed health, as 
is shown in the following remarkable letter which came 
to the writer from a minister in North Devon 
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" Going back about thirty y ears, I was brought into 
touch with a small group of people who met in a room 
in the Boro' The folk, with the leader, gave themselv es 
to definite prayer, Bible readings, and taught Guidance 
by listening to the Voice of the Spirit When led they 
practised Divine healing, stressing Divine because it 
was faith in the Person who accomplished the work 
I was also m touch with a large London church 
(Dr Meyer's), where I entered into all general 
activities 

" During that period I came into touch wnth my wife 
A few years previously she had suffered from a very 
severe attack of gastnc ulcers, and was on the danger 
list of a London hospital for about a fortnight There 
came a time when she had a return of this, and with so 
much retching became \ery weak and ill, especially in 
chest and throat One day I was \ ery distressed to see 
how she was suffering, and naturally it was always a 
matter of prayer 

“ On reaching home, I went to my room, retiring to 
bed after the usual period spent in prayer and Bible 
reading I could not sleep, and then a Voice said 

distinctly, ‘ Go up and lay hands on ' 

“ Very sensitive to undertaking the responsibility of 
such a task (not having done such a thing before), I 
made the excuse of not having any oil But the word 
came again just as distinctly , when I answered I would 
go I went to sleep quite quickly and peacefully 

“ The next afternoon after talking on spiritual 
matters generally, I put the definite question, * Are you 
willing to trust God to heal you? ’ At once the reply 
came ' Yes, I am ' Accordingly, we both knelt down 
and pray ed Then I arose and laid my hands on her 
head, definitely claiming the promise for healing with 
utter committal into God s hands 

“As our custom was, the one concerned should 
definitely accept healing and give thanks for the 
deliverance I left soon after and before eight o’clock 
that e\emng she was quite well and enjoying fellowship 
with others at the meeting Fnends were astonished 
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Srfh/da^ : Sp^“ d '' ,! Smply 

tm thn£? S j! e ? lt ?U leal,n / as P art of God’s provision 
shittoS ™ trust , H, m. Sundar Singh (who said his 
wSSb ‘ooohod and healed by our Lord 

when he was miraculously rescued from death in a 
Tibetan well) claimed, when seeing his visions to have 
received counsel on this subject from the Saints 
the Apostle of India 

nail v ml 5ji? tS in He ? v ?, n ' thou § h the y heI P men spirit- 
Stk w h ' T allo ," ed come down and work 
“S?*' b ?j on| y indirectly through other men The 
So™ ?J, d e3 1 lly “ nvert the "° rld ln ,en ™nutes 
haVe ? sked ,or the privilege of being 
rauert h S “ ffe tr ln js‘ S " orld - but God refused thel! 
fS£m He d,d 1,01 W1 , sh to m,e rfere with men's 

an exercise of miraculous power 
in dSrn, uere flowed to uork miracles m order 

thtlT a t \ ey ‘ aS wel1 as Chrtst ‘ had authority behind 
not often*’ Vttracles are sllU occasionally allowed, but 

hun once whether he had ever tried 
gmtud healmg ‘ Yes * he said • but I gave it up 
rwl Se j?? nd Jt made People look to me and not to 
unnst:, and that is a cross I cannot bear I * 
KW° S V' ho have enjoyed The Christ of the Indian 
l vU i n ? ver for get that page in which Stanley Jones 
aesenbed the restoration of shattered health which 
came in answ er to prayer 

Which seems to show that despite a loss of healing 
power, it is possible nowadays, as of old, to achieve 
miracles of healing But these happen only occasion- 
ally, after prayer for healing has first been inspired bv 
the Great Healer 

Knowing that Hugh Redwood had gone thoroughly 
into this subject for very special reasons, the writer 
asked him for his conclusions And here they are 
'* I hold that the ministry of healing was at one time 
an essential function of the Church Clearly there has 
* The Sadhu (Streeter and AppasamyJ 
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been a loss of power, and equally clearly the Church, on 
the whole, is afraid to lay claim to that ramistiy now 
But I am satisfied that, just as surely «os in St Paul s 
day, there are those who have gifts of healing They 
are probably far more numerous than we suspect 
“ I have never practised healing, for the reason that 
I have never had any reason to suppose that X possessed 
the gift I don’t think I am worthv to wield such an 
instrument But undoubtedly I Know people who 
possess healing pow ers, and I could name at least three 
■ — one of them the son of an intimate friend — who have 
been cured of supposedly incurable disease 
" In one of these cases only was there any laying on 
of hands; the other two are cases of cure through 
prayer " 

In July 1933 we met a rather of the Eastern Church, 
whose monastery was near the Black Sea He was 
once an officer in the Russian Imperial Guard, reUnog 
with the rank of " General " He had conversed with 
the late Czar on a number of occasions, and found him 
a man of great force of character, contrary to the 
popular idea of that unfortunate monarch 
“ The General " lived the true ascetic life in his 
monastery He retired soon after 8pm, slept in his 
clothes on planks, rose at midnight, prayed from 2am 
until 8am, and did manual work until about 5 p m , 
while existing on a slim vegetarian diet, mostly stale 
bread, and not much of that 

His monastery sank into a low state financially, and 
all the money that could be raised — some five pounds — 
was given to him to finance a round the-world pil- 
grimage to obtain help For four and a half jears he 
circled the world, his total receipts from faith and 
prayer being about £1 000, of which two-thirds had been 
forwarded to his brothers, to buy bread At first he 
would worry, but presently his faith lifted him to 
complete indifference as to what was in his purse 
" Does God always provide ? ” we asked him 
" The General s " face became radiant 
*' Of course He does " 



CHAPTER VIII 


HOW GOD PROVIDES 


I have been > oung and I am old 

But never ha\ e I seen good men forsaken , 

They always have something to give away. 
Something wherewith to bless their families. 

Psalms (Moffat!) 

Be not therefore anxious, saving what shall we eat, or, what 
shall we dunk, or, wherewithal shall we be clothed ? 

But seek ye first His Kingdom and His righteousness; and 
all these things shall be added unto you — Jesus , 

In his early days, George Muller of Bristol was a bad lot 

He told his father a series of lies, robbed him, and 
lived riotously and fraudulently in hotels , and went 
to pnson 

He seemed to have some peculiar criminal tendency 
which must assuredly send him to a felon's grave Yet 
George Muller was changed, and he became the out- 
standing example of the life of entire dependence upon 
God 

He proved m his own long experience that it was pos- 
sible to trust God, and God only, to supply the needs of 
himself and a family of some two thousand orphans, 
in the days when a family was a family, and the average 
home a human warren During his long life he main- 
tained the famous Bristol Orphanages, and raised nearly 
one and a half million pounds without asking anyone 
for a penny, just to prove that our God and Father is 
the same faithful God that He ever was 

***** 

He did his life work in secret on his knees and at his 
desk 

To one who asked him the secret of his achievements, 
he said . 
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“ There uas a day when I died, utterly died" , and 
as he spoke, he bent loiter and loiter until he almost 
touched the floor “ I died to George Midler, his opinions, 
preferences , tastes and mil— died to the irorld, its approval 
or censure — died to the approval or blame even of my 
brethren or friends — and since then I hate studied only 
to show myself approved unto God " 

He found three texts, which were the secret of his 
prosperity . 

" This booh of the law shall not depart out of thy 
mouth, but thou* shalt meditate therein day and 
night, that thou mayest observ e to do according to all 
that is written therein, for then thou shalt mahe thy 
way prosperous and then thou shalt have good success ’ 
(Joshua 1 8) 

" Blessed is the man that walheth not in the counsel 
of the ungodly, nor standeth m the way of sinners, nor 
sitteth in the seat of the scomfuL But his delight is 
m the law of the Lord , and in hi* law doth he meditate 
day and night And he shall be like a tree planted by 
the nvers of water, that bnngeth forth his fruit in his 
season , his leaf also shall not wither, and whatsoever 
he doeth shall prosper " (Psalm i) 

" Whoso looketh into the perfect Jaw of liberty and 
continueth therein this man shall be blessed in 
his deed ” (James i 25) 

These texts, says Dr Pierson, were George Muller’s 
secret of true prosperity and ummxed blessing 

Said the immortal George 

" Greater and more manifest nearness of the Lord’s 
presence I have nev er had than w hen, after breakfast, 
there were no means for dinner, or when, after dinner, 
there were no means for tea, and yet the Lot d pro- 
vided the tea , and all this without one single person 
being informed about our need 

“ Through grace, my mind is so fully assured of the 
faithfulness of the Lord, that in the midst of the greatest 
need I am enabled, in peace, to go about my other 
work Indeed, did not the Lord give me this, which 
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3jfM ?! !™. s, J n S >" Him. I should scarcely be 
thms thTu da,' • ‘ S n '°" com P araf, ' c| y « rare 

or &^oK! T- 1 am " 0t “ n " d •» 

Ulicn travelling on that team of the Oxford Groun 
IcadeTS SwhJ i hc often used by the 

more ^ and ° n = " h,cI ' «”»> ‘ho vmter 

of a bank “ 1C ,' tnlcr l,ad dc P cndcd on <he hope 
had he 1 ,,,. . " Im “ “ usually an overdraft; 
more tanmblVli"’' 5 D i“ c ' cn an °' ord mf‘ seemed 
Kvl mS !! dc P cnd, "B on God only Yet these 
times their d!?!' 3" d , s ° dc P cnd<:d . even though some- 
Bnt Geo~e d M^? dC ? J'l 0 n °‘ 50 ‘hey 

years ^ Mullcr hvcd dependent life for sixty 

mth Ul a r ue!fm e , r iT Shcd 10 bccomc ® clergyman 
that Ide .e? d !' nns ’ Gcor fl e had no desire for 
allowance , ? d s0 . h ? C V,‘ l,,m5clf ofl from his father's 
adnf? ™nnd 31 *, h ? thus ousting himself 

mobve^?? and heIp ' CSS Hc beI,cved ,hat ,f his 
motive were pure, as it was then God would not fail 

would nmV^M 0 "? “ ,lls fa,her "a sl| ed him to do. he 
lead n/ht.’f b,y have sunk into obscurity “ God was 
H “ £ . S'"""! in his south to cast himself upon 
J “J ‘emporal supphes • says Dr Pietson God 
' „ j . .rough His servants guiding and training them, 
fW, \tn ir rnol,ves continue to be pure. He uses 
, "hat they need for their work comes at the 
anc * ^ necessary health strength, and 
,£th of days are given to them 
/; No * once or five tunes or five hundred times, but 
thousands of times, in these threescore years have we had 
tn hand not enough for one meal either in food or in 
Junds , but not once has God failed us , not once have 
we or the orphans gone hungry or lacked any good thin" ** 
said George Muller to Dr Pierson 
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He believ ed that Divine bounty and provision could 
ne\er fad, that God would grant them if he hung on 
and trusted, without trusting himself 

Sometimes supplies were on the way along tune before 
they were needed , but that did not mean they were 
not dispatched in answer to George Muller’s prayers, 
his prayers were foreseen and answered before his 
needs were known to him "Before they call, I will 
answer, and while they are yet speaking, I will hear " 
His simple faith and trust m the invisible and 
inexhaustible supplies of God brought what he needed 
automatically He found, however, that there must 
be no waste, that he must be a careful steward , m the 
words of the modem theologian, his faith was in 
Providence, not in improvidence 
He not only believed, but he acted constantly on his 
belief He made no alternative arrangement in case 
supplies did not arrive He had no friend to whom 
he could say, " God has let me down to-day, you 
must be His understudy ” Apparently that attitude 
would have been a bamer to the effective working of 
his faith 

He had no bolt hole , while confident he was going 
to be victorious he kept no reserve of supplies, nor 
did he dig second line trenches George Muller believed 
that we get from God what we expect , and he proved 
that in practice He knew the law governing temporal 
supply, he was acquainted With the principle behind 
it, and he without deviation worked in harmony with 
this law and principle 

His mission was not to start and maintain the 
largest orphanage in the world but to demonstrate to 
weaker people that God is a living God and that our 
temporal supply and prosperity come from the Lord 
as a result of faith and prayer 

Believing that the Lord was his one and only source 
of supply, unfailing and inexhaustible, he tested and 
proved the truth of his belief 

He maintained his faith through prayer, while refus- 
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to S th° pu&°" n ’ an (,he ’ am ' o! fcb > and to make appeals 
know-nlw '™‘ i " , .° dcbt ' nor did allow it to be 

onterprisK y " ° U d Comc from <0 maintain the new 

wn?t£? Ve al1 5“ su tHtance to the Lord, except what 

herein m , odcstand f ™sal mode of life! 

, ‘ T ' ras «e ready to render service, 
drf ® observer triio has deduced the foregoing prin- 
that ? COrge tlldher bascd his life, wisely 

- The mL »£,' P, 0SS , MS th , e , n 6 bt motive >'n service 
business v 1 ° r "' h ° thi " ks ‘tat his 

exMeKntl,„" S 7 ' F ’“.PO'sonal benefit, or who 
reaTsueres^ {j-°P e to i ;c, P bim, can never become a 
all possibnitv A!' S a ‘, t !" ide .‘“"-aHls life keeps away 

thrCh whib In f 3 i 1 dams ”P the ch annel 
"nich good and abundance can flow. 

aJSL , Mme . a PP lies to those who call themselves 
worid T< yet Stoop to a!l thc raean tricks of the 
beatfm. i a man takes advantage of a brother by 
hfo" a fait and remunerative pricey 
who t??* he 1 . be blcst aad ptospered ? There are those 
true mrW bUy i eve FSdhwg they possibly can below its 
of^nSb.M 1 1 al “ e ' j are read T *° take advantage 
a lnw er S loss and difficulty to secure for themselves 
1 = .. 1 S ,n - some advantage for themselves. But this 
is not the case. 

commit a crime, similar to pocket-picking 
ana burglary, and because of this they suffer from the 
viis which wickedness brings, for evil comes to them 
t r °*i 7 *keir own evil. Through acting evilly, they 
Jay themselves open to evil happenings. Actually, ft 
is much better to pay too high a price than too low a 
price; what we have to make sure of is that we pay 
enough. If we find that we are being charged too little 
lee should tnsist upon paying more.” 
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But can God be trusted always to provide for those 
who obey Him? Or do Christians sometimes starve 7 
The writer is convinced that according to oar faith, 
so shall it be done unto us God never deserts anyone 
He is always the same unchanging God, He is a God of 
undeviating principle, and His principle cannot change 
If Christians die of hunger, it is because they have not 
exercised the faith which moves mountains To quote 
a correspondent, who asks to be anonymous 

" Deliverance comes through human channels, but, 
if necessary, God is able to deliver us by what, to the 
carnal mind, appear to be more wonderful ways ” As 
He delivered Sundar Singh from the decomposing 
matter at the bottom of the Tibetan well It is 
possible for a man to be alone on a raft a thousand 
miles from anywhere or anybody, without food or 
drink, and yet his needs can be supplied through 
trusting prayer, even in this year of our Lord nineteen 
hundred and thirty-three, just as it was when ravens 
fed Elijah m the days of Ahab and Jezebel 
Our Lord’s teaching on the subject of trust in God 
for supplies is too clear and definite to be upset by any 
incredulous dignitaries of the Church Missionaries 
need not die of starvation if they only behe\ e for their 
experience would be akin to that of the Children of 
Israel in the Wilderness, but that experience is not 
likely to be theirs until they create it by faith Yet 
unless they have faith in God Who has called them, 
and m the message they preach, missionaries have more 
prospect of being eaten by cannibals than being fed 
by manna ravens or even seagulls 

Down in the south west of England there lived a 
Christian couple grandparents of a friend Times were ( 
hard, and one day when the husband left for work m 
the fields there was no food m the house His wife 
told him not to worry She promised hun that she 
would bring him his lunch as usual 
When he had gone she went to her little pmj er " 
cupboard and prayed Presently a friend dropped in 
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» PTOM S ,ons «lnd, l, c had suddenly thought 

«W.") S «h1 Zla m ' dd ^ <“' d hcr 6™*on We 

acroL thofie difn^, b°“scmfe ,yas seen , lallln „ 

«e 0ri,°hSf b^ff^" 0 , n | d, ; ri « ,h ' n S5 fOT ® «cn when 

,4 rcSlv bd^ ,4 hal .u Hc f" d0 thera bul "*cn 
lime i M ' c thcn <hc y become possible at any 

P 

and of'Jach'Se o( ble 7 :rncd }, ,or ‘he "oes of the world 
S Ldtri',1 T ( “ 5 1 *'' ,)or Tudor Pole ) h “ been 
that is (M a down the centunes without avail — 
constantlv on f And ‘hat one his been 

reasons *tl?, A ']? , or denied efficiency for tno 

,h ' - 

vidKFl? “eild the nations and the ind. 
the Syrian „ .1 °f, s h3vc regarded Chnst s message 
as ? n ? n thc MouI >< and His teaching generally 
unpractical and other worthy code o X r 
bVSja d by , no stretch 01 ,he pagination could 
and condil?* 3 , safc 3nd succ essful guide to daily life 
ana conduct under modem conditions 

outLaZ Z7 is , Christianity itself has neicr been tried 
Taee practical method for guiding the destinies of the 

„_r£ ,! ? an ‘, s , 111 poor or unhappy the remedy lies 
, himself not outside He can start to mend 
nil,. ay r ohaupog his thought processes and through 
and medltatlon he can at once begin to reflect 
meennst consaousness 

♦ c 6 i” an ls a bsoIuteIy flown and out is quite 

k * ii5 d *° that his circumstances are not his fault 

D HL*he fault of heredity and of other people 
The first lesson he has to learn is that he is in the 
position into which he has thought himself Now 
the carnal mind does not like that The man who is 
down and out has often no love and no spiritual health 
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and often no supply, because he is railing' against cir- 
cumstances He is personally responsible for his 
condition (although others may have caused it) because 
of his thought attitude, which he must change at once 
That is why a changed or a concerted man often 
gets work immediately afterwards The writer has 
seen men who had tramped the streets of New York 
when they were down and out and embittered, but 
who tamed into Calvary Mission and were encouraged 
to change their attitude of embittered hostility to love 
for God and their fellow men Then they went out 
and were guided mto work, and presently they stood 
up with glowing faces, proclaiming these twin miracles 
in their own lives 

The first thing to remember is, there is no power 
apart from God, as expressed through Chnst, and that 
power is absolutely omnipotent here and now If a 
man opens his mind to receive it and reflect it, to the 
extent that he carries out that operation will he find 
himself in health, happiness, and general well being, 
even if the whole world is against him For this is a 
dream world, and he has clutched a spark of reality 
that times all darkness away Children often suffer 
because they reflect the thoughts of their parents 

A fnend who affirms and practises the foregoing 
principle writes 

“ One day there came to see me a professional man 
whose life-work depended on his maintaining the 
consulting room m which he practised. If he left, his 
clientele would fall to pieces He was in great distress, 
for he had been given a final date to pay a quarter s 
rent of fifty pounds, or he would be sold, up 

" He walked up and down in great agitation What | 
should he do ? Onlj three more days I said it was ! 
tune to begin to perplex his mind a minute to noon 
three days from now * If jou are going to fill jour 
mind with fear thoughts, you are going to make it 
impossible for what you need to reach jou sina: to 
receive God’s power you roust express faith and not 
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lew You are endowing evil and discord with powers 
thejsr do not possess apart from your thinking 

' Just turn your thinking right round Clear out 
wrong thoughts They are not your own Begin now 
to think that, as a child of God, you have all Jove, truth, 
and the supply you need Be careful in your thmktng 
not to outline how your need shall be met, but know that 
your need rail be met in the best way for yourself ’ 

- “I said to the man, ' If I had fifty pounds, I would 
not give it to } ou, font would be of no real value to jou ’ 
I had not fifty pound*, but to stimulate Jus faith, I ga\ e 
him ten pounds towards it 
“ He brooded and went back to his office As 
nothing fresh had happened, he was once again m the 
depth of depression He told his wife what transpired 
during our talk — nothing any good But the feminine 
intuition is stronger than masculine reason She saw 
something good m it She caught a glimpse of the light 
They prayed together that they might receive the 
Light, which is understanding of truth Next day the 
man felt quite different in his office Two clients 
turned up unexpectedly, whom he had not seen for 
five years Then came another unexpected client 
By five minutes to noon on the third day he had forty 
pounds out of the fifty he needed Then he started to 
perplex his mind Will the landlord be satisfied with 
forty pounds, or will he turn me out because I haven't 
the fifty pounds 7 

" Then he remembered that he must not perplex 
himself until one minute to noon And at twelve 
o'clock a messenger boy arrived with a packet con- 
taining ten pounds sent anonymously, wherewith he 
paid his debt, and changed his course of life Never 
did he find out from whom that ten pounds came It 
did not come from me Nor do I know the donor 
“The real moral of this true story — we must stop 
fearing, since God will always succour if our attitude 
of mind is ngbt, which says, * Thy will be done ’ 

“ If the money had not arrived, the man should not 
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have reviled God, /or then it would /me been quite 
nght for the landlord to have taken possession, for the 
professional man would have been needed elsewhere 
Our danger always is the outlining of what we want to 
happen — security, safe positions, human desires some- 
times wrong desires abundantly gratified. Then we 
try by human thought to make God's purposes to 
square with our human aspirations, while we have no 
belief in God. We have not laid down our life as a 
willing sacrifice 

“ When we realise the truth, we must be careful not 
to use the new spiritual power that comes to us to serve 
the purpose of our human will If we take this power 
and exploit it, we come a cropper " 

If we become entirely unselfed, we always get our 
needs supplied, and are freed from reliance on bank 
balances But we must remember to take the “£ ’ 
out of gold 

* * * * * 

In the foregoing instances the writer has given in a 
discursive way, an affirmative answer to the question 
— Does God provide ■’ 

Looking back on his own past, he now sees how often 
the Invisible Hand has opened doors and brought 
supplies in ways at which he can only marvel Time 
after time he has been so near nun that seemingly 
almost the next step must send him over the precipice 
on to the rocks below 

Yet every time he has reached the edge, instead of 
stepping out on to nothing, and falling down the cliffs 
to disaster, he has gone buoyantly forward, treading 
on air 


PART FOUR 

A DISTINGUISHED TEAM OF CANDID FRIENDS 
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Bishop of gold, staff of uood , staff of gold , bishop of 
wood — French Proverb 

***** 

A bishop that was somewhat a delicate person, bathed 
twice a day 

A friend of Ins said to him . ** My Lord, why do you 
bathe twice a day ?” 

The bishop answered ' “ Because / cannot conveniently 
bathe thrice " — Bacon 


/ 



CHAPITER I 


THE BISHOP OF LONDON 


A child may say Amen 
To a bishop s prayer, and /eel the way it goes 

Browning 

Continuing our researches in the realm of God's 
Guidance and God's Providence we called on several 
outstanding spiritual men, and asked questions to 
check up our own experiences 

*■ When a journalist enters the religious world, with a 
book that immediately sky rockets, lie must expect to 
be received with a mixture of curiosity, caution, 
and cordiality The first Father in God to be 
approached was the Bishop of London By the next 
post there came from Fulham Palace the following 
rcplj 

Dear Russell, 

I am glad that your book For Sinners Only has had 
so large a sale I do not think you had really better 
come down to me for an interview unless I should say 
you are ready to include some very outspoken criticisms 
on the Groups ideas of Guidance 

I think I explained at St Ernun s Hotel that I 
believe absolutely in Guidance by the Holy Spirit, 
without which belief I could not be for five minutes 
Bishop of London 

But instances have been brought before me of 
mistaken views of Guidance on the part of the 
Group, which lead me to suppose that many of them 
leave out the light of reason (also a lamp given us for 
our Guidance) and what might be called sanctified 
common sense Already my association with the 

ia>5 
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Group has led to more correspondence than I bargainee 
for, but you know, from my address how mCch I wish 
them well » ^ 

A F L6xdo 

Now , a Ley word of the Oxford Group is (^ralTenge 
Innumerable lives have been transformed hy ,Gch 1 
through their instrumentality because they challenge 
people to cut out sin and to follow Jesus Christ * , * 

But if you are a challenger, you must expect to be 
challenged, and to receive such with as good grace as 
you give it The Bishop of London had challenged, 
there could be only one answer — to accept the challenge 
For if the Bishop of London cannot give Guidance on 
Guidance ? 


Having nosed into nearly every interesting place in 
London during twenty five years of journalism we 
assumed we knew the capital as well as most, for we 
had visited palaces and prisons sombre police-courts 
and the grass-courts at Wimbledon Several tunes 
our duties had taken us into* Buckingham Palace, 
Lambeth Palace, and occasionally a people s palace; 
but nev er into the traditional home of the Bishops of 
London 

The policeman near Putney Bridge stiffened respect 
fully when asked the whereabouts of Fulham Palace 
and indicated the tram lines to Bishop s Av enue Tins 
ended m a public recreation ground Bewildered we 
looked around and presently spotted — here xn the 
middle of London — what seemed a disused country 
lane needing fresh gravel inadequately guarded by 
a white notice-board, once perpendicular, marked 
“ Private ’ 

Perhaps this country lane would lead to the elusive 
Fulham Palace Strolling betw een iron railings, black- 
painted, and under flowering chestnuts, past what 
might have been a few farm buddings in the remote 
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country, but w as probably a garage, we came presently 
on the arched entrance to a large building of mellowed 
brick/ that for sombre loneliness and silent mystery 
.was, bf course, the original ogre s castle 
t Some f layers of bncks in the purpling walls were 
sagging.yith age, and the flowering creepers adorning 
the -courtyard s interior were also very old and thickly 
* gnarled The ancient stone well m the centre had 
% nd .fountain playing Two heavy oaken doors, iron 
studded, stood wide open at the courtyard entrance 
they must have been built a great while , they com- 
pletely filled the Gothic archway, and probably had 
protected many a sleeping Lord Bishop of London for 
centuries 

Deserted and silent was the solemn courtyard Not 
a dog, cat, or pigeon Not a sign, not a name-plate 
^These mysterious occupants — could they neither read 
nor write ? Even when the bell was rung and we had 
peered through the dear glass door into remote depths 
of a long and mysterious corridor, w e were not quite 
certain that this was Fulham Palace Perhaps it was 
an ogre’s castle, after all Fine ' Even if there were 
no interview, it would make an excellent opening for a 
good myster> story — or Elstree film 

Richard Giles had come to London for the day 
Tiring of the sights he sought rest and recreation at 
Fulham when he espied a country lane Richard 
Giles had ne\er resisted a country lane Nor could he 
do so when he found one in the middle of London 
Sauntering along it, vainly searching for a wisp of straw 
to aid his meditation he presently espied a deserted 
palace 


At first there was no answer to our ring, for we 
overlooked the great length of that corridor, which 
the tnm parlour maid had to traverse So we tned 
the door just to see if the place were occupied 
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The door opened One was free to wander around 
and investigate In the far depths a diminutive 
figure was moving towards us, as we rang again, 
the figure enlarged and the door was officraHj 
opened 

Old muskets, wainscoting m old oak, old swords 
and scabbards, caught our eye as we penetrated the 
solemn depths Then the sombre aspect of the Palace 
abruptly changed We were now in a large, light 
drawing-room, the far side of its full length was all 
window space, and giving on to wide lawns A pleasant 
sight 6n a fine morning m Fulham At the far end a 
large picture of the Bishop, and many books to hand 
to beguile visitors awaiting an interview, among them 
our old friends God j n the Slums and God ttt the Shadows, 
by Hugh Redwood 

The appointment was for eleven thirty The writer 
knew something of the Bishop's punctuality, and 
that, with all his engagements, he never allows one 
to overlap another, that his life runs to schedule 
from seven am almost to midnight, although he 
has reached and passed his three-score->ears and ten 
Exactly at eleven thirty that door over in the far 
comer opens and we see two figures standing, one in a 
purple cassock, beckoning 
4 Here s Russell ! On time again Come along " 

The writer is introduced to the parting guest, and 
then we are m a small room uncomfortably small by 
contrast with the great drawing room without In the 
Bishop's study are a prayer desk, a few chairs, books 
and a little fire In this heart of the ogres castle 
everything is small and bright, and the brightest of all 
is the Bishop’s bright purple cassock 

Dr Wwmngton Ingram is slender, erect, and stately 
He has a pleasant and almost perpetual smile, though 
very different from the honeysuckle product of Holly- 
wood, as it is unlike the well rounded ' laugh and grow 
fat ' countenance of the jolly landlord. He has the 
be-dunpled, perennially smiling face of one who seeks 
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another's happiness, silver hair and blue-grey eyes that 
twinkle with kindness and sagacity ; refined 3’et clearly 
marked cheek-bones, balancing the equally noticeable 
chin; and a moderate-sized nose, with an expansive 
upper lip, curling good-humouredly at the corners of 
the mouth. 

His one essential article of faith is the living Christ, 
\VJ10 vitalises his whole being. A friend of the first 
Roosevelt, he was hailed in America as a golfer and 
right good fellow ; and Wall Street gave him an ovation 
worthy the President hunself. 

In his little study, he is both the lovable Englishman 
and the impressive Bishop of London; the golden 
cross with a ruby centre dangling from his neck seems 
to match that long purple cassock and that bright 
little room. 

" How long can you spare? " 

' The Bishop glances casually at the clock. 

“ Oh, some time " 

As though no one else mattered, and that he had not 
a full day’s diary to work through. We found later 
that some time meant exactly half an hour, for the 
next appointment (with a clergyman, with whom we 
presently shook hands) was for twelve o'clock 

At the outset the Bishop wished us to understand 
that he was thoroughly in sympathy with the aims and 
ideals of the Groups, but they must realise they were 
only one among many fine spiritual movements of our 
time When this elementary fact was overlooked — as 
he saw a danger of it being overlooked — it made him 
feel anxious. 

“ Take that appeal just in from the Hyelm Hostels," 
said the Bishop, lifting a letter from a mass of corre- 
spondence. " The man who sends that out is a splendid 
fellow l He is looking after the spiritual welfare of 
young men in his hostels in a way that excites my 
greatest admiration There are hundreds in touch 
with him. And numerous kindred institutions are 
doing a great spiritual work everywhere." 

K 
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The Bishop stood meditating for a moment. 

" And now another point One member of the 
Group said tome, 'They don't join us because they 
don’t want to forsake their sms ' , vet there are many 
people who arc just as anxious to forsake their sms as 
those in the Group, though the Group formulas for 
doing so do not appeal to them Nevertheless, I think 
the Group slogans are splendid I have tried to preach 
them all my life in my mission sermons (once the Bishop 
was urged to resign his Bishopric and become the 
Bishop Evangelist of the Church of England) 

" ' I surrender myself to Jesus Christ ' What is 
better than that? It is quite thrilling to me to see 
fine, athletic looking fellows stand up and, careless of 
anyone else's view’s, signify boldly their determination 
to live the wholly-surrendered life Of course the 
Group are right in their insistence on absolute surrender, 
and I admire them for it 

*' Then again, I believe m the slogan ' Jfy sms are 
acknowledged, confessed, forgn en, and done with ' 
One does not like to see them hanging round one's 
neck for ever afterwards It is quite true most of us 
desperately need forgn eness, and when we are forgiven 
we are happy One greatly rejoices to see those happy 
countenances of >oung men and women, touched by 
the Groups, who know their sms are forgiven, and one 
also rejoices to know that those sms are done with, and 
the less said about them afterwards perhaps the 
better Forgiven, they can now go on in Christs 
power, strengthened against the temptation to repeat 
them ” 


The Bishop stood awhile, pondering carefully his 


words 


" The Group ideal of a Christian Fellowship is also 
splendid It is, of course, the Christian ideal to hie 
as one happy Christian family, and not unto oneself 
But that is also the basis of the whole Christian Church 


I shall come back to Guidance presently, but I would 
say now that of course we Christians rely on Guidance 
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4 As many as are led fay the Spirit of God, these are the 
Sons of God * We take one day at a time, and we 
trust the Holy Spirit to see us through, and so He does 
That has been my slogan for years 

“Then, too, underneath the Group idea of Life- 
Changing, there lies a great truth As you go through 
the world, you lease behind a trail of light or darkness 
Such ideals as Life Changing attract me Of course 
they do Also the clear fact that before my eyes men 
and women are reaching a degree of happiness and 
reality, in and through religion, which they have never 
reached before Something has woken them up 
That is obvious to us all What has happened to them 
is something like what happened to the young man 
when the prophet prayed that his eyes should be 
opened, and he saw the protecting horses and chariots 
round about Elisha ’* 

The Bishop had been standing by the little fireplace, 
looking towards the window Now he came and sat 
beside the writer Presently, absorbed, he knelt and 
continued talking, although he seemed unconscious 
that he was kneeling 

“ Yet frankly I have seen dangers and foresee dangers 
For instance, in the matter of Guidance we must 
remember that the Lamp of Reason was given us by 
God to guide us Therefore we must do nothing 
against reason This will save us from mistaking a 
mere whim or desire as Guidance by the Holy Spirit 
I illustrated that point when giving a farewell charge 
to the thirty three Groupers who left England in 1932 
as a team to visit Canada and the United States I told 
them a very unhappy story of misguidance, which I 
knew to be true, for it was given me by the father of 
the girl who was the victim of it Because of the 
behaviour of a young man in the Group towards my 
informant’s daughter, the father was completely put 
off the movement His attitude was understandable 
if not quite logical 
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daughter on the Friday, but on the Monday he had been 
' guided * to propose to another girl 

" The father said he wanted hors e-u hipping, for Jus 
sense of decency should have come in to check such 
ungentlemanly conduct The Group should insist upon 
such safeguards as the Lamp of Reason and the 
observance of good taste and decency when inter- 
preting Guidance Wien I told my story at the 
Group meeting, it raised a faugh , but it is a serious 
objection, none the less, for the story is true 

“ Several other instances have come to me of mis- 
guidance being mistaken for guidance, and this is 
because those who practise it leave out the Lamp of 
Reason, and thus do a number of unwise and eccentric 
things Yet I still believe in Guidance, and am 
certain that God does guide, and will always guide, the 
surrendered soul 

" I always look, for God to guide me when I am 
engaged in the responsible work of choosing men for 
important posts in the London Diocese I pray to 
God, and look for the Finger of God to point out the 
right man, but I use all the help that reason dictates 
to enable me to reach the ngbt judgment I take the 
opinion of the suffragan bishops and archdeacons, I 
go into the record of the man proposed , I look to see 
what the parish wants, and I ask the churchwardens 
and the parochial church council, and when X have 
got all my information together, I pray’ over it earnestly 
and believmgly, and I believe I have been guided by 
the Holy Spirit to make the right selection 
" But if l left reason out of account and expected 
Divine help to be given to light my path I should go 
tembly wrong And I am trying to insist upon that 
point to save my young friends from making mistakes 
“ After I had said m one of my sermons something 
on these lines one lady in the Group came to see 
me, and, remonstrating, quoted Abraham as going out, 
against all reason, not knowing whither he went Of 
course I do not mean that we are not driven by the 
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Holy Spirit to do things beyond what a worldly wisdom 
would dictate, but then Abraham was not acting 
unreasonably in obeying the commandment of God, 
and pioneering a new country, as the subsequent 
history of the human race clearly showed 

" Many things in the Christian faith are above reason, 
and not against reason I have always held that the 
light of revelation will show us many things our reason 
would not otherwise discover, though nothing unreason- 
able For instance, belief in miracles is not unreasonable 
if you believe in a living God, Who is Master m His 
own world ” 

Still kneeling, the Bishop proceeded 
“ That’s my point about Guidance and reason 
Another danger I see is the habit of talking too much 
about themselves Jokingly, I reminded them at St 
Ermin's that the best definition of a bore was ‘ A man 
who wants to talk about himself when you want to talk 
about yourself' However interesting it may be to 
hear a man tell once how his belief m Christ has helped 
him against certain temptations, it can be most bonng 
when told over and over again And, moreover, it is 
not too good for the man himself In religion we want 
to get away from ourselves, and fix our minds on God. 

' And this brings me to the hour in the morning — the 
hour of silence — and I believe this to be the stronghold 
of the whole Group Movement It is very important 
to use that hour anght It has long been my own 
practice to have an hour with God every day from 
eight am to nine, but I try first to get beautiful 
thoughts about God and the Love of God into my 
mind for the day applying these of course, to mj 
private life, though not dwelling too much on myself 
For the last half hour I call the servants into chapel, 
and, after prayer, I read them out something and then 
we all think it over together, and pray over it There 
should be meditation, praise, thanksgiving, and inter 
cession for others in that morning hour with God " 

A purple arm was then extended to the praj er desk 
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“ I have he r e sometimes two hundred letters, which 
have been answered I tale twenty a day and pra> 
over them They are from all over the world I am 
a great believer in using letters for intercession This 
morning I took three letters from Japan, New Zealand 
and Zululand off my desk to pray over We should all 
pray over the letters we receive, and pray intelligently 
for our friends who are in special danger or difficult} 
at the moment 

" So, } ou see, it seems that w e all want a little instruc- 
tion in how to use that hour with God, for fear it 
becomes mere self absorption 

" Ag ai n I perceive another danger — in misunder- 
standing the word Life-Changer There is a grave 
danger of becoming a png My experience shows that 
those persons who have the most influence in the world 
are the quiet people who, if ashed, would say they are 
doing very little good, and who don’t talk too much 
about religion 

" For instance, the man w’ho influenced me most m 
my life at my old school (Marlborough) over forty } ears 
ago and the bo} s who came after me, was a lay master 
who rarely spoke to us about religion, but who affected 
our lives by his own unselfish life and fine character 

' If youdecided to influence any special person 
quite often jou might influence him adversely, or make 
a bad 30b of it While if } ou are courteous and tactful 
and unselfish, and watch, of course, for any oppor- 
tunity for saying a word m season, jou find perhaps 
you've done far more good by unconscious influence 
than if }ou set out consciousl} to do it 

“ I hope in saying these things I shall not be thought 
unfriendly to a movement I believe is doing a great 
deal of good to many young people and even old people 
uninfluenced before” I wish it all success from the 
bottom of my heart 

" But I have one last warning with regard to Shanng 
At the beginning of the Groups there was danger, 
through >oung men and women shanng their past 
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experiences too openly, especially on sexual matters 
But that danger I know has now been avoided Still, 
I do think there is something in what an excellent 
woman said to me, 4 1 do like a little reticence in my 
religion ’ 

“ I think it quite possible that Sharing, good if 
rightly done, may be overdone, and as a candid critic, 
I know of cases where it has been earned to an extent 
that it hurt people rather than helped them I am not 
sure the Church was not nghtly guided when she saw 
the danger of this outspoken confession, and made 
some representative of herself hear the confession and 
give absolution and advice in pnvate 

" With these words of caution, I commend the Group 
Movement to all those whom it is fittest to help ' 
***** 

It was noon, and the wnter’s time was up Habit- 
ually punctual, the Lord Bishop of London now had his 
eye on the dock Yet there were many questions to 
ask, arising out of what had been said 

" Can I have two more minutes ? ” 

And here the Bishop broke a precedent — his absolute 
rule of absolute punctuality 

*' Two only,” he said 

Of course the writer was stealing another’s time, and 
stealing is not absolutely honest 

“ Have you ever had an outstanding experience of 
Guidance— -Super-Guidance ? 

'The Bishop shook his head 

Though deeply spiritual and a reputed saint, he is no 
mystic, for mystics are scarce, even in Fulham Palace 

“ No,” said he solemnly 

" But I review my life, and I believe I have been 
guided step by step 

" When I was a young man, working m a comfortable 
post, I was guided to plunge into the depths of East 
London, when all worldly considerations would ha\e 
induced me to remain where I was, since there I had 
certainty of preferment Nevertheless, I was sure I 
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was guided to go down East, where, after some year* 
of labour among 'the poorest of East London, to m> 
utter surprise, I was made Bishop of Stepney, and then 
£ was asked to become the Bishop of London 
"I had made no move whatsoever to secure the 
appointment Yet when the offer was made, I began 
to make a few moves Following the principles I hav e 
just been enunciating, I consulted those who could 
give me the best advice — the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
the then Bishop of Winchester, and others 
" When I had taken every possible opinion to guide 
me, I pnjed God to show me what the answer should 
be And, as the call had come unsought, I felt it must 
have come from God, and that the answer to my 
prajer must be * Yes * 

“ So I accepted- And I could not have earned on 
ever since, but for my belief in the slogan ' Take one 
day at a tune and trust the Holy Spint to see jou 
through that day ^ 

There were more questions to be asked. 

But the next visitor had amved, and the formality 
of introduction and farewell was repeated after the 
Bishop had placed his bands on the writer's head and 
given his blessing on his work 

***** 

The fair challenge of the Bishop of London having 
been accepted and the cnticisms of this candid friend 
taken down for publication, it is now only fair to giv e 
the answers The Oxford Group discourage arguments 
and religious wrangling , otherwise all their time would 
have been occupied lately with controversj instead of 
conversions 

One of their customary answers to critics is ** When 
di d God last use j ou to win another for Chnst 7 ’ 

The writer asked several opponents of the Group this 
question, only to receive the assurance that God had 
recently used them in Life-Changing 

Whilst reticence about one’s religion is on occasion 
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wise, the simple truth is that onlj once during thirteen 
years m the Wilderness did anyone — the writer's 
brother Harry — approach him with the claims of 
Chnst, and it was not until he had been back for ten 
years m the Christian fold that he himself began to be 
used for Life-Changing, following contact wath the 
Oxford Group, who showed him the " how " of personal 
evangelism and challenged him to undertake the 
greatest of all undertakings 
" Where your treasure is, there will your heart be 
also " Listen carefully to what a person talks about 
and you wall know where his treasure is , but remember 
to listen for the asides in his conversation If he has 
much treasure laid up in Heaven, he wall not be too 
reticent about his Bank Manager 
With regard to the Bishops fear that the Groups 
may think themselves the only pebbles m Paradise 
there is, of course, a tendency for everybody to con- 
centrate and expatiate on his own experience and 
technique, the Groups do not, or should not, claim 
to be the only movement of the Spirit m our time, 
but they urge all to strive for fulness of life in Christ 
and constantly encounter men and movements that 
are not being held or holding others to the highest, 
through complete surrender to our Lord and unceasing 
attentiveness to His leading 

Furthermore whilst it is perfect!} true that some 
who wish to forsake their sms may not associate with 
the Groups, and may feel entirely justified m their 
attitude, nevertheless the desire to cherish certain pet 
sins is still the mam objection of many opponents 
The Groups recognise that their sms are done with 
when they are acknowledged and forgiven, and the} 
are referred to again only when such reference will be 
helpful to somebody, chiefly to unforgiven sinners, 
seeking forgiveness and victory over sin Experience 
continues to show that such witness is still useful 
in changing lives and also in raising greatly the 
spiritual atmosphere of a meeting, whilst ungraded and 
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often selfish reticence retards the expansion of Christ's 
Kingdom If the Apostles had been reticent, h on 
would Chnstiamt\ have conquered Europe 5 
True sharing is always up to date and therefore 
should never be bonng, like the old class meetings, and 
should never hurt anything but sin, if uttered in the 
Spint, and for the cause of Christ Even if some 
person has felt hurt by true but ruthless public sharing 
many others ha\ e been simultaneously helped , and so 
the slight suffering for the Kingdom of one is general 
gam It will not hurt a Christian to feel occasionally 
uncomfortable 

Sometimes too, our taste may be hurt when some- 
one tails unguidedly . but it must be remembered that 
this is still the shadowy and imperfect world. Over 
there is bliss, — here something is ever amiss 
Again, Groups neither advocate nor oppose private 
confessions to a priest , but they find sharing recipro- 
cally beneficial ’ Confess 3 our faults one to another " 

Nor do they oppose meditation and intercession as 
part of the Quiet Hour, but they stress listening, 
which is waiting on God, and that is prayer, and they 
behev e there is less danger of a man becoming a spiritual 
png who is led by the Spint of God, than one who 
declines that leading Since the true Grouper is also 
advised to be unselfish, he should be neither png nor pig 
Nevertheless the Groups do not defend the young ass 
who acts unwisely , or without consideration any more 
than the Church defends an unworthy pnest or minister 
The Bishops advice to give heed to the Lamp of 
Reason is echoed by Sam Shoemaker in his forceful 
book The Conversion of the Church (Ohphants) Say’s 
the Rector of Calvary 

But real honest dispassionate thinking should 
precede Guidance It must come in and do all that it 
can Then it must retire and leave the final decision 
to God. For the reason is seldom adequate to male 
those synthetic judgments which are the most 
important judgments w life 
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We all know that intuition is far better than reason 
m such cases , and some of us know that Guidance far 
exceeds intuition Reason, then, goes as far as it 
can God is greater than reason, and makes the 
final decision and re\ eals it to us through Guidance 


The writer adds the hope that one day the Bishop of 
London may be guided to appoint a deeply spiritual 
man like the Rev Howard Rose, now doing a glorious 
work in the suburbs as Vicar of Christ Church, Penge, 
to a living in Central London, which he could run on 
Group lines, which would meet the needs of many pass- 
ing through themetropobs, as Calvary Episcopal Church 
meets the needs of visitors to New York Howard 
Rose’s consecrated zeal and ability in dealing with 
men are definitely needed m the heart of London 



CHAPTER II GIPSY SMITH 

Despise not a rustic orator —Creek Pr overt. 


Into the woods my Mister went. 

Clean fores pent, fores pent. 

Into the wooes ray Master came. 

Fores pent with love and shame 
But the olttes thej were not blind to Him, 
The little grey leaves were hind to Hun, 
The thorn tree had a mind to Him 
When into the woods He came 
Lamer 


So live that w hen thy summons comes to jom 
The innumerable caravan that moves 
To that mysterious realm where each shall take 
His chamber in the silent halls of death 
Thou go not, like the quarry slave at night 
Scourged to his dungeon 

Bt} ant 

The Guided Life is not a new thought to Gipsy Smith, 
who, from the days when the first General Booth 
disco\ ered him, has been preaching the Gospel to 
mass gatherings and also to gatherings of two — one 
under conviction of sin — in many parts of the round 
earth for over fifty years William Booth could not 
help liking the sturdily built, dark-haired, swarthy 
and youthful evangelist, with his shrewd look, his 
kindly smile, his melodious voice — afterwards to «=ound 
the message of Christ to countless millions, yet a 
direct, bluff fellow withal giving and inviting whole- 
hearted truth, always confident in his Lord. 

Shall we ever again produce such a man, a gipsy 

300 
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from the woods and hills whose speech can trace the 
pearling of the morning dew with a zephyr’s sibilant 
magic, or thrill an audience of ten thousand, almost to 
the point of spiritual frenzy, with his clarion Message 
of salvation ? A man of smiles, a man of tears, strong 
in the Lord, and rejoicing in His call. His stocky, 
powerful figure, and that soul-penetrating inflexion of 
his robust tenor voice, have arrested the spellbound 
interest and been instrumental in changing the lives 
of an army that no man can number since that amazing 
evening, more than half a century ago, when a wonder- 
ing gipsy boy first responded to the call to be his 
Master's chosen vessel 

One sometimes asks if there is a person left in 
the Anglo-Saxon world who has not sat enthralled 
while Gipsy Smith unfolded his incomparable life- 
story. The writer, for one, has never felt his emotions 
so stirred in any gathering of people, at wedding or 
funeral, police-court or assize, comedy or Shake- 
spearean tragedy, as when listening to Gipsy Smith 
describe his boyhood in a gipsy’s gaudy caravan and 
that tall ladder up which he climbed to become the 
world’s most famous evangelist 

The writer has seen him stir to the depths a congre- 
gation of prosaic and stolid Londoners, and he has 
seen him prominent m the middle of a black and white 
congregation in America, with a coloured choir, 
shading from cream through chocolate to a shining 
ebony, gleefully supporting him Shining faces, radi- 
ating holy joy, spontaneously bursting into negro 
spirituals, and the Gipsy, stepping lightly about the 
platform with the elasticity of Kipkng's " buck in 
spring," though he had already passed his three-score 
years and ten 

No Hollywood actress can more rightfully claim the 
artistic temperament than Gipsy Smith He feels 
deeply, for he is the bom artist ; he is easily pleased 
and swiftly hurt ; and he makes others respond to his 
own depths of feeling Had he taken to the stage, he 
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could have been a film idol; had he gone into politics, 
he might hive reached the top 

We asked the Gipsy to estimate the number of 
persons whose lives had been changed through his 
witness Of course he found it difficult, impossible I 
There must have been many thousands Perhaps 
hundreds of thousands But there was something he 
did know — he spoke with elation — that large numbers 
of his converts were not vain hearers, but doers of the 
Word as well 

“ Some ask me if they stand," he laughed " J reply, 
they not only stand, but walk " Some run the race 
set before them Many of them prosper Some are 
to-day in very big positions — and still following the 
Lord One is an cx-Cabmet Minister He has held 
one of the highest positions in the Government, and 
the highest in his Party Another is a bishop , another 
the head of a Goiemment department — the most 
popular Government department — and many others 
in responsible positions, including a number of clergy- 
men and ministers, were first led into the light at one 
of his meetings 

We looked into the Gipsy's young-looking face, 
noted his thick, iron-grey moustache, his short, curly 
hair, his vibrant spirituality, and waited for him to 
become reminiscent 

" Several years ago,” said the Gipsy, “ I was preach- 
ing in Darlington, when I received a note signed by a 
local vicar, saying he was in my congregation when I 
was speaking at Liverpool some thirty years before 
His note said I had stood at the door as he came out, 
looked into his face, touched his shoulder, and said 
* Son, God can do lots of things for you if you let 


“ From which you will gather that I was stressing 
Gods Guidance even in those far-away days Those 
words went home to that lad He walked the streets 
of Liverpool, meditating on what must have been a 
guided remark The same night he went home, knelt 
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G.mv S, dt ' ™ d “ ked G ° d to do for him what 
Smith said He would do As the result of 

2 &JTEn, \ G °*i " aa < b "g. the youifg man 
avicar be “ me T a clergyman, and was 

J Darlington when I was speaking m that 

to GmsTlmnh he h br ^ Sht b ' S S ° n ’ 3 ,ad of ‘"’ elTC . 
festiraFsn tw * f l er t be serv l ces al a recent national 
who tad r h !u boy mgbt meet the Evangelist 

iecentlv two “1° ,he Way of Llfe And 

2lT. of Gipsy s chairmen at Handley both 
at GmS\? the ? had been !ed from darkness to light 
‘ s meetings many years before B 

caUed m ?ta C ? lh ° llC f 1 ? 131 - Father J erome ' had once 
momn™ l f h b,?S Sy ln A ™ enca t0 teU h ™ ‘ hat every 
St^nfa ' ^ a , y J, n e tba ' Cdy he had at ‘teHigl 


Altar 'iZaiLZ? l “ uiai city ne had at the High 

'me Lrd whS!^d e “" Sehe ' VaSpreaChmS 


1 . uipsy araitn, D< 

the same Lord whom he served 

to rean th ® Gipsy, " God has allowed me to live 
ffP m y own harvest " 

life ^M*.* 0 * Gods Guidance w his own 
confident r t h hls f ? ce becon,e radiant and hear his 
ctZTl^T^ L,Slen to hls fl0 ™ ng description 
where fta^ , M \ 2 s , a S’FJ' bo y around New Barnet, 
sold elotlf, SayS ^ J USed to be a timber-merchant I 
sold clothes pegs from door to door “ 

brntta™ he dcscnbcs his father and mother and 
the 1 S sters and the roving life they led on 

would ° f , Far,t An S lla seventy years ago They 

would never be seen at Fairs Oh dear no 1 The 
true gipsy never descended to that level of life Hear 
«rT.fl S ^ n ^ tl0n *hat little clearing m Epping Forest, 
ami eu P arents> caravan rested the day he was bom, 
~“ a . of his recent pilgnmage to that same romantic 
pot, where he stood awhile in silence, his mind wander- 
mg over that wonderful trail down which his own 
S? ravan had been guided by the Hand of his Heavenly 
father since his natal day in this spot seventv-two 
years ago 
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And as he stood there m grateful silence, a baby 
rabbit hopped from the long grass into the clearing 
and conned him prettilv, as baby rabbits had conned 
him when a gipsymite playing in Epping Forest seventy 
years ago And this little one seemed to know all 
about it, and to be saying to him 

“ Hullo, Gipsy boy 1 Why have jou been away so 
long? " 

You can almost scent the sweet perfume of the woods 
in Spring, as the Gipsy tells that story But your 
heart throbs for a different reason, as he describes that 
tragic episode of his youth, when the gipsy boy watched 
his father erect a tent in which his mother and the rest 
of the children would have to live a hundred yards 
away while his father remained in the caravan yonder 
with his sister, who (said the doctor back in the town) 
uas suffering from small-pox 

Gipsy’s picture of a caravan smitten with small pox, 
the divided family, that stretch of greensward separat- 
ing father and sick daughter from mother and the other 
children, is vividly drawn He pictures his mother, 
taking the necessities of life half-way across that 
stretch of dividing green, and father coming half-way 
to receive them, neither daring to be there until the 
other was away, for fear the disease might spread to 
the rest of the family How that graphic story 
harrows the emotions as Gipsy goes on to say that one 
day the mother, m reckless mother-love, went too 
near the caravan, became infected, and had to join 
her sick daughter inside ! 

The girl recovered, but his mother worsened 
Presently she died, remembering as she passed over 
some forgotten hymn of childhood relating to a religion, 
known as Christianity, of which neither father nor 
mother knew anything more, for there had never been 
a mission to gipsies, although there were some three 
millions in the world, all speaking the same Romany 
language The day their mother’s body was taken 
away for bunal, their father returned from the funeral 
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were hi?! th = chlIdr “ had disobeyed ordere and 
were huddled together m the infected caravan 

Lif^rh^f 5 ^ ,? mitb realised the necessity of being a 
hlmS^ffw r\ L ° T 5 ">>“ he /as changed 
to hL e,Sv enS^' he Sh ? OT ^ immediately he returned 
bod? SPX “““P™" 1 For he awoke nearly eveiy- 
newa of I,?? * be caravans by proclaiming loudly the 
m'that enram VeiS T , , Doublless aottte of the g5ps.es 
Grouos s™S?5 ment ' hk ^ lhe candld ant'ce °f the 
chan|ed lad kept^up” ^ converslOD B “‘ 
it Vat ? ame not quenched by morning, though 
tabi^f ’ m0m “# f0r h,m - for ™ hen i ealinng te 
toe S n PegS ’ he strode 10,0 the 6™mds of a 

bough “he lot? ™T ^? ete 1 i by ,‘ he ' ady hersdf ’ wh0 
the basket u^-'JSS^" S °“« l ° 

G “ ldance t0 witness for his 
blessed 5 er daughter— was immediately 

S,\ V he , Hol y Spirit Gipsy began to sing a 
oS a So y of joy for selling his first lot of pegs at 
were ™ , And ' vI J en be had finished, the lady's eyes 
unkn^!’ and h ? daughter's too Tears are not 
did no^’ n J 0n \l of G'P s y' s congregations but they 
af * ghten the Evangelist aftenvards as they did 
to do open-air meeting Not knowing what else 
fand 1 1 rvi^T* turned and ran as only a newly-enlightened 
'bbtraied) gipsy boy can run But when, many 
+w alter ’, h , e was the gnest at the seaside home of 
same lady, he learned that his morning witness 
song had been used to change her daughter’s life 
«is early witness had borne immediate fruit m a 
tamily whose name is well known in every English 


Can we get Guidance from God in every emer- 
f> e °cy ? ” the writer asked the veteran Evangelist 
The Gipsy replied with several stones from his * 
crowded past, showing that when we are m urgent 
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need we may be sure of His Guidance He had been 
addressing large meetings of English speaking people 
in Pans, and was awaiting the amval of an Armenian 
visitor m the central lobby of his hotel, when a beauti- 
* fully dressed Pansienne, speaking prettily in broken 
, English, came tip and said 

*' Aire you Meester Gecpsy Smeeth ? " 
i The Gipsy bowed gallantly 

" I would like to serve your Jesus ” 

Gipsy explained that he would be most glad to 
pray with her if his wife were present, but she was 
out shopping, and so he could not ask her to Jus 
room 

“ But why not 'ere m 21s place ? " 

Gipsy looked around There were many people 
coming and going The usual busy scene in the lobby 
of a Pans hotel Some were gazing cunously at the 
fashionably dressed Pansienne standing talking about 
Jesus to the swarthy Evangelist Gipsy took a breath, 
prayed silently, and said 

“ Well Madame, if you arc willing to kneel here and 
pray with me God will give me the grace to do the 
same ** 

" Eh, bicn 

Completely nonchalant as to the sight seers the 
French lady knelt with Gipsy Smith and there dedi- 
cated herself to a Christian life 
But that was not the story the Gipsy meant to quote 
to illustrate immediate Guidance in emergency As 
the Pansienne left, the Armenian entered, a tall, 
determined looking man, who, after taking off his 
gloves showed his hands to the Evangelist, and 
dramatically said 

“ These hands are stained with blood " 

He was encouraged to go on, and said that in his 
native town the Turks had been carrying through one 
of their sporadic killings of Armenians One night he 
saw two bloodthirsty looking Ottomans outside the 
home of his mother and beautiful sisters Believing 
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they meant murder , he ste pp ed m fet ^ Med ^ 

th^TuAs"®”?,'?” 6 . £o you ' su ’ be “®e I Ullec 

circumstaSs I%hMia™ 5n d”' /° r “ the sa ™ 
Protect the women® d the ““ thing to 

Pe &tfT t^"°theS& haS hal> 

contautT °° ied steaddy at the Evangelist and 

wi'i?toSh«L the “ St0m - ' vben a P«wn ,s 
likely murderer^ fc??' for be 15 ‘he most 
eneimes^two other TnrW 711 ^ kn ?' Vn to have 

arrester? TupI ^ -lurks Probably both these 

£S? ^two u 2L are i s Se n d dre Vt nt .? ey “ 

“?o l u salT'ef, 

Turks unJer aS?' ,!Vhat m ” St 1 d ° about those t™ 
GmdaSe "sa™ h=‘ he G,pSy Mt slron * ly “ " eed « 

-temel 11 N , i:hemiah ™s waitmg on the king Arta- 
make request? 118 t0 h iJ' For what dost thou 
And lS?d , ‘ ? ,?° ? to the God of Heaven 

thv iml wi , 1 ' hff U If P lease the kmg and if 

fc^? 0 ‘e h n1^ Md “ S ° 1? 

a m e< ? 2^ I + ah '*v Says G,ps 7 Smith u 'as abIe to flash 
GuiHanrf i? m ° st &igh anc i to get immediate 
wb at to ask for I believe that God will 
C e t S ne at ,fnoh times to do right if he is living 
When the Armenian put that difficult 
quesnon to me, I prayed and asked God to show me 
the answer And I think He did I said 

Are you prepared to accept God s forgiveness of 
your sins through Jesus Christ and to follow Him 
irrespective of where He leads jou 5 ’ 

" The Armenian bowed and said he was ’* 
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They knelt and both prayed to that effect As they 
arose Gipsy said to him , 

“ The answer that I have received to my prayer for 
Guidance is that I must neither tell you tc> go hack, 4 
nor to stay away Ail that I am allowed to tell you 
is this ' Wien God wishes jou to go hack and give 
yourself up, He wall let you know Until He does, my 
\ advice to >ou is to await His orders ' " 

" And what happened? ** 

Gipsy Smith ran a hand through his gnzzicd hair 
** ao far as I know, nothing has happened A >ear 
after that meeting, I was m Pans again Afld one of 
the most enthusiastic workers in the mission meeting 
I was holding was this same Armenian He came up 
to me and reminded me of our first meeting I asked 
him when he was going back to Armenia He 
replied . 

“ * I'm still waiting for orders 1 ’ ” 

Tlie writer has told that story of the Gipsy’s to 
several theologians Most of them agree that Gipsy’s 
advice was right All agree that he was n gftt m first 
getting the Armenian to surrender to our Lord 
before advising him what our Lord’s leading might be 
One of the finest brains in the Church of England, 
after weighing the story carefully, said " The law in 
Armenia might not be so fairly executed as m this 
country Tor myself, I should not have been too 
severe m my advice to the Armenian ” 

The common sense view of the situation seems to be 
that the Armenian was right in protecting his women- 
folk from murder, and therefore not to blame for the 
detention of others, in a country where good law ana 
order prevailed he would be right in stating tho«e 
facts publicly, but in a country where there was little 
justice, to give himself up for what was not an <>Sen<x 
to save others, might endanger his own womenfolk 
again as well as himself, and the situation therefore, 
was one m which it was essential to look to God only 
for Guidance 
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** How do you recognise Guidance ? ” the wnter 
ashed the Gipsy 

He replied that it was his daily endeavour to keep 
j so near to God and so sensitive to the Holy Spirit's 
leading that he might instantly respond to God's 
Guidance at any moment When entering a pulpit 
at Highbury in North London one evening, he felt 
an insistent urge to change his text from the one 
selected to a couple of texts relating to the Holy Ghost 
" Ye do always resist the Holy Spirit," and " My 
Spirit shall not always strive with man ” 

To him that unprepared address sounded feeble, and 
somebody observed afterwards that it was not so good 
a sermon as he was accustomed to hear from Gipsy 
Smith But the results were far more noticeable, for 
many were led by that one simple talk to follow Christ 
" The Holy Spirit, " explains the Gipsy, " knows far 
better than we do exactly what the man in the pew 
needs We preachers especially must be ever on the 
qut vive for Holy Spirit Guidance, if we are to do any 
good How otherwise can we achieve our maximum 
effect ? We may preach a rattling good sermon which 
just fits the man down there — in that empty pewl 
But we need the Holy Spirit's aid to say the nght thing 
to the nght person in the occupied pew because he 
has been led there by the working within him of the 
same Holy Spmt of God 

" Let me give you another example of how the Holy 
Spmt guides in emergency, if you are doing His work 
and asking His help,' exclaimed the Gipsy, as our talk 
disclosed further avenues of his past It related, he 
said, to one of his most remarkable missions 

"Collier, of Manchester, and I started a special 
senes of midnight meetings to get at those unable to 
come at ordinary times theatre attendants, barmen, 
barmaids, restaurant-keepers, shop assistants — in those 
days shops did not close so early as now — and all sorts 
of stragglers We got the lights blazmg and a brass 
band playing through the town just as the public 
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houses dosed Stragglers will always follow a band, 
and presently we would have the whole motley proces- 
sion, some ragged, some well-dressed, nearly all 
hilarious, and most of them drunk, perhaps a thousand 
of them, a picturesque company of revellers, inside our 
mission doors, with myself thrust forward to address 
them 

“ Trom that motley assembly one did not expect 
perfect order or an uninterrupted hearing I have 
seen twenty or thirty of them all on their feet together, 
and wanting to say or do something quite desperate, 
to ask unseemly questions, to sing a solo, to fight the 
speaker or their neighbour, or to throw somebody out 
When I arose there would start a hullaballoo of yelling 
and booing and drunken choruses Not that I was 
greatly disturbed, for I had primed my choir to support 
me m anything I chose to do Usually I began to 
sing myself and there would follow a volume of 
organised singing that overwhelmed the disturbance 
below 

“ One evening, however, the disturbance was so 
clamorous that a hearing seemed impossible After 
three-quarters of an hour of effort, I was still at the 
beginning although fortunately my temper was as 
calm as ever One of the first lessons I learned was 
never to lose my temper, especially on a public plat- 
form Always keep a sweet nature if you want to 
wan your public. The more they shouted the more I 
sang Then, during a slight lull, I managed to inter 
ject 

" * God loves you in spite of yourselves * 

" At this an elderly man rose and protested vigor- 
ously He had a long grey beard outside and more 
than one long drink inside He was a long way from 
sober, while I, who had taken no drink during a hectic 
three-quarters of an hour, was only just sober He 
wanted to know ‘ How can God love us if we are so 
wicked as you preacher fellows say ? ' 

“For the minute I was stumped for the answer 
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Then I did as Nehemiah did when before the King, 
and as I have constantly done while preaching during 
the last fifty years — as I was on my feet I prayed for 
Guidance to say exactly the nght thing By now the 
others had seized on my hesitation as an excuse for 
more execration 

Why don’t you answer’ ’ came from all parts of 
the noisy hall 

"So I began a reply, though I had no idea how X 
should finish it I was just inside myself, leaning on 
the Holy Spirit's Guidance My first leap m the dark 
was : 

" ' Are you a father 3 * 

" * Yes, he replied 

“ \ Th at>s g°°d 1 so am I Have you any children ? * 
Yes, three ' 

" * Fine I So have I ' 

“ By now the audience were getting interested in the 
coincidence So I asked him what they were, never 
dreaming that again we should be the same 
Two boys and a girl,' said he 
Why, isn’t that strange? I’ve got two boys and 
a girl too ' 

" There was a laugh 

" ' And are your children all good children ? ' 

” The grey-bearded man thought for a moment, then 
from his muddled brain came the reply, ' The girl's a 
good little thing ’ 

“ Again I was able to keep pace with him ’ Same 
as mine,’ I said ' This is remarkable I Now what 
about the others 3 ’ 

"By now there was absolute silence, everybody 
interested in the outcome of the unusual dialogue 
between pulpit and pew Presently the man said that 
his younger son was a good lad, but the elder one was 
rather wild, and had nearly broken his mother's heart 
Whereupon I replied with something interesting about 
my own children And then I threw him a challenging 
question. 
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" ' Now , that bad lad of yours — of course you don't 
love him 3 * 

“ And here it was his turn for silence — absolutely 
bowled over He dared not answer So his own 
crowd turned against him 

** ' Come on, they urged * Answer him He’s 
answered you ' 

" ' Do you love that boy? ’ I repeated 

“ Presently he said rather brokenly ' You know I 
love him * 

" * Then,’ said I, ' if you can love a wayward son, 
why not allow God the same pn vilege 3 ’ " 

The artistic temperament m Gipsy Smith knows how 
to get the utmost from a dramatic situation He called 
on everybody to follow him m prayer for all emng 
sons, erring daughters, emng fathers and emng mothers 
present , and the next evening he had supporting him 
on the platform most of the interrupters of the night 
before, including the grey bearded heckler, who still 
loved ins wandering boy 

" And yet,” insists the Gipsy, " when I started that 
dialogue I had no idea how I should come out That 
is how the Holy Spirit sometimes guides in an emer- 
gen^ " 

* * * * * 

Though he is a professional Evangelist, the Gipsy 
declines to waste his pearls Ready to speak the Word 
to anyone in season, friend or stranger, he does so only 
when he feels the guided opportunity has come 
Witness his story of the beautiful daughter in a 
luxurious home where he was once a guest 

All the other children had mamed <a\e this charm- 
ing daughter of tw enty She was studiously polite and 
e\ en friendly, hut with that intuition, which often tells 
him what is passing through another’s mind which 
is both gipsy and feminine, he was conscious that the 
daughter was definitely afraid of him, though intrigued 
at entertaining a real, live gipsy in her magnificent 
home When her father or mother was present, she was 
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affable and natural, but she became uneasy and un- 
natural directly she was left alone with the Evangelist 
“ I had not been dealing with situations of all lands 
for many years without knowing something was wrong, 
and I guessed what it was,” said the Gipsy " Her 
attitude, to one of my sensibilities, hurt exceedingly 
One Tuesday morning, as the mistress, the daughter, 
and I sat over our breakfast cups, the maid entered and 
announced that my hostess was wanted The mother 
humed out and left the two of us together Again I 
felt that barrier suddenly rise between the daughter 
and myself At the earliest possible moment she rose 
to follow her mother Something within me said it 
was the guided time to speak 

Annie/ I said, ' I want to speak to you ’ 

She dropped her head 

Annie/ I said, ' it hurts me to observe that you 
are afraid of me' 

" She looked nonplussed 

Now, this is your own house, and I am your 
guest It is unseemly that I should make you uneasy, 
and equally so that I should feel something of a monster 
for doing so You must excuse my saying it, but I 
wish to put you at your ease Of course I know that 
you are afraid I am going to preach to you Well, I’m 
not I promise I won’t speak to you about Jesus 
Chnst or even hint about Him to you until the last 
day of my stay here, if that will please you and put 
you at your ease in my presence Now, shall we make 
a bargain on that ? ' 

“ She looked away, perplexed Presently she said 
it would not do Whereupon I modified the offer 
Instead of waiting until the last day, I was prepared 
to speak to her about my Lord, say, at half time 
Again she demurred 

'* ‘ Then/ said I, * if it pleases you, I will say nothing 
more to you on the subject, save that I shall be thinking 
of you and praying that you will join Christ's army of 
pilgrims. Will that put you at your ease? ' 
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" * No,’ she said 
" I saw tears 

" ‘ Then what shall I do about it ? ’ 

** * I should like you to kneel here with me ' 
"When her mother came in,” says the Gipsy, 
" Anme threw her arms round her neck, exclaiming, 
* I’ve settled it ' And in place of that furtive look of 
fear of me so evident during the first part of my stay 
m her home, there was now an expression of release 
and happiness which intensified her own radiant 
beauty ’’ 

" And that was a guided interview ? " 

" I am sure of it 1 ” said the Gipsy " For I know 
that when we are living just where we should live, we 
are all led by God's Holy Spirit, often to lead others 
into the Kingdom 

" You remember that passage in the Acts, where it 
says it seemed good to the Holy Spirit and to us. 
Those early disciples lived, walked, talked, preached, 
suffered, did everything in the atmosphere of the Holy 
Spirit, so different from the atmosphere in winch the 
Word is so often preached nowadays But it was 
that atmosphere created by the Holy Spirit which 
disturbed this > oung woman and led her to follow the 
Master during my stay in her mother’s home 

" Tilings happen where the Holy Spirit has full sway 
It is that Pentecostal power which still achiev es results 
We still have plenty of Apostles, we want more Acts 
And these can only be written through the daily 
presence in us of God's Holy Guiding Spirit. This 
Guidance I have continually sought all through life, 
and the only victories I have won on my pilgrimage 
have been through the ever-victonous Holy Spirit I 
have looked for His Guidance, lived for it, prayed for 
it sacrificed for it, and seen my family do the same 
They have allowed me to go away when I was wanted 
at home and wanted to be at home; but the Holy 
Spirit has led me to go time after time, and encouraged 
me to look for His support, while proclaiming the New 
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Testament plan of salvation, and constantly observing 
how nchly He blesses those who seek His leading and 
speak in His name ” 

The writer put the same question to the Gipsy that 
he has been constantly asking 
u Does God provide as well as guide ? Or does God 
allow some who serve Him to die of starvation? " 

The Gipsy had no doubts He was confident that 
we could live on faith and prayer though he did not 
believe that God would necessarily keep those who 
followed the Lord in the same state of comfort to which 
they were accustomed Why should He, when even 
St Paul sometimes went hungry? Sometimes Paul 
fasted It was a false state of mind to assume that 
those who followed our Lord must continue prosperous 
for it assumed that those who were poor were more 
smful than those who were wealthy, an assumption 
which did not agree with Christ's teaching about the 
difficulties of the nch m entering the Kingdom of 
Heaven Wealth often dulled spiritual perception 
At first both Job and Joseph lost all though they 
received more later m consequence But it was wrong 
to put the emphasis on physical prosperity as mdi 
eating spiritual quality, for one could tell what God 
thought of money by the kind of person He gave 
money to 

The Gipsy mentioned one of his converts a French 
woman, who had actually died of starvation though 
in the midst of plenty She came to one of his meetings, 
underwent the great transformation and settled down 
to the spiritual life but later she was taken ill, and was 
unable to eat, and although there was plenty of money 
for food, and food far money she starved to death 
Sometimes God allows His children to go home that 
way , but the promise to feed and clothe those who seek 
first His Kingdom is not thereby invalidated 
The Gipsy let the writer into one of his secrets — a 
little skeleton in his spiritual cupboard Incidentally 
m his physical larder as well 
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" Once I came to the end of my resources," he con 
fesses, as his mind wanders up the stream of tune 
" That year I spent a bread and butter Christmas 
Many friends who thronged my meetings and m> 
neighbours might have been surprised, perhaps hurt, 
had they known there was no turkey and no pudding 
on my Christmas table, only bread and butter for 
Christmas dinner, and not too much of that And little 
prospect of any more for the future ” 

For nine months the Gipsy had suffered from a 
breakdown His splendid tenor voice had given wa\ 
All his engagements were cancelled because he could 
not speak above a whisper, and no money had come to 
him for nearly a year Having forced himself to speak 
above his powers, after a quinsy, he had strained his 
vocal cords And it seemed that he would never be a 
public speaker again 

A friend advised him to call on a certain vicar, an 
elocutionist, and an expert in voice control Gipsy 
asked the vicar how much he would charge, and the 
reply came back 
' Ten guineas " 

" I wrote and told him I had only ten pounds in the 
world Would he take that 7 ' 

* And of course he did 7 ’ 


As soon as the Gipsy reached the vicarage, he was 
told to start work at once, although he had a sore 
throat The vicar put him off his false note, and 
speedily helped him back to confidence Says the 
Gipsy 

' My voice has never failed since Nor have I ever 
wanted for a shilling Although the Lord allowed me 
to get right down to my last pound someone was 
guided to show me where I could get my voice put 
right 

"So you see I have had experience of Gods 
Guidance and Providence m cases of desperate need 
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Many Christians who are most sceptical about Gods 
Providence have never been within a year of starvation 
The time for Christian scepticism about God providing 
vs not when your bank is full but when you have gone 
hungry for a day or two — and so far I have never met a 
Christian whom God has allowed to go one day without 
a meal except through his own choice or through 
illness ’ 

So much for the Gipsy s views on Guidance and 
Providence 

What about living with people you dislike — and 
loving them? 

The writer mentioned a minister fnend who thought 
he was most happily married but whose wife was 
deeply in love with another man and regarded her 
husband s embraces with horror Not an isolated case 
as the Gipsy well knew There was another m nearly 
every street at one time in our life we might have 
written m nearly every house 
Gipsy Smith had made up his mind about this 
problem long before we were bom He stoutly 
contended that the difficult problem of physical aversion 
was capable of solution He had seen the problem 
solved m a number of clearly remembered cases The 
ministers wife in question was blameworthy though 
perhaps she was not altogether so of course her life 
was not surrendered to the will of God if it had been 
she would have surrendered her longing until the time 
when she entered the true bliss into which her Hear enly 
Father would ultimately lead her However strong 
her aversion from her husband however compelling 
her love for the other man it was still her privilege 
and duty to surrender both to God and accept His 
certain help m salving that tremendous problem and 
solve it He surely would for He had done so with 
many such to the Gipsy s own personal knowledge 
Many tunes had he seen the tiger of hate slink away 
from the home and lov e return through the grace and 
power of the Living Jesus God was always doing 
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those miracles. He was doing them now, making 
impossible situations possible, reuniting discontented 
man and disillusioned wife, and saving both from 
divorce 

Said Gipsy Smith 

“ I know a case now, where undoubtedly the man 
was to blame entirely, the woman earned far more 
than she felt capable of bearing , and to ease her cross, 
she obtained a divorce Then she was attracted to the 
Cross of our Lord, for Whose sake and the Sake of her 
child she then re married her divorced husband 
though he is still unworthy of her sacrifices She does 
not even love him beyond the love she has for all 
mankind through her love for God She regards her 
life as cross bearing, and hopes by copying her Master 
she may induce her husband to do likewise 

" For some this might seem an impossible life, as it 
would be for her, only the Holy Spirit provides the 
inspiration, the grace the courage, the endurance, the 
Jove, and God will assuredly give her more in this kfe, 
in return for her devoted sacrifice, and in the world to 
come the bliss she deserves It s the hard road for her 
just now, but the only safe road to peace of mind and 
heart In Ezekiel s vision there was a nver under the 
steps of the Throne, and the river flowed but one wa>, 
down to the Dead Sea, but wherever it flowed it gave 
life And so one cannot change the course of Gods 
nver, as this noble woman has discovered, and some 
day she will be glad one cannot change it ” 

And then Gipsy Smith told one of his most heart* 
stirring stones — for married readers only He said 
“ Dunng the War I went to France to address the 
troops and spoke at a good many meetmgs After 
one big meeting I said that I should be about the hall 
for some time after the service if there was anyone 
needing advice or help Many Tommies remained 
behind. I saw them sitting on the ends of the forms, 
making a lane of the central aisle , and I walked down 
between them There were so many interviews that 
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I h iuS e t S i'S’h Pedby still they waited Presently 

chums' iSi 1 rea , C i’! d ,f he last *"°> " ho said they were 
toM m' an ^ v ' ° ! ’ d talk to me together One of these 
rent o„ a h f rt breaUn S stor y ^ had been up at ttl 
oS lease “ Franae for 0TCr a year ™lh! 

he received fh» thirteen months absence from home, 
said m eagerly-awaited pass for Bhghty He 
tarfl^could well jmagme the ejgemess of Whom* 
thoSt it m h ? 111 throbbed expectantly at the 
tte llatti'm tms i hl ? mfe at Vlcton a. He searched 
He ttt™,“E erI y fOT her. but she was not there 
comimuSatmn 1 rJ°i! S f ?. r he had been m “ntmuous 
to Franck' 4?, ^?>, her b \ post ever smce he went 

'^“,oh^ 1 a h h° y T' ' ie,eamed 

distrS'edb? ff d J' e l0 ' ed ^ " lfe - and so was more 
top He ^„^ 5 n dlsco X ery than when going over the 
not be ^ 1 K' nS< ? together told her he could 
a-arn ^?„ d i , tl ! at he “sable to live with her 
mother x ^Hped her pack and sent her off to her 
neonle 7 Ta ‘ lI l£ his own child, he returned to his 
parflv ash 3 j ay r ? r l " 0 he b< ®an to feel wretched, 
partly ashamed of himself for not forgiving his wife 
that h b,tl ' r ‘y repentant and he felt regretful 
had not been killed at the front Hopmg he 
hefnr if ve r see England again, he rejoined his regiment 
eiore his leave had expired, telling his officer why 
n .p, re ^f lvln g a much needed word of sjnnpathy " 

Ine disillusioned Tommj now reminded Gipsy Smith 
01 a statement in his sermon that an unforgiving 
spirit could bar one from the Kingdom of Heaven 
like any other sin He had staj ed behind to tell the 
Gipsy his decision to forgn e his wife That night he 
would wnte and ash her to collect her things, call at 
his mother's for the keys of their home, and return 
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there F urthermore, he proposed to be a good husband 
on Ins return from the War and would be willing to be 
a father to her lnby 

"And," sajs the Gipsy, "I am not ashamed to tell 
you, I was just staggered I put my hand on his 
shoulder and said * 

" ‘ Son, are you really going to do this 5 ' 

" He said, * Yes * 

" And I replied 

" * Well, I don't know if I could do it But I can 
tell you now what will happen to you if you do God 
will surely bless you richly, and fill your heart with a 
joy that very few people who ba\c lived in this world 
have ever known * ’ 

And who shall say the Gipsy did not say the Guided 
thing? 

***** 

Gipsy' Smith has an amazing repertoire of stones 
of this kind, in one of which Dr Gonsaulus, a famous 
Amencan divine, figured prominently 

The y oung wife of a wealthy husband attended the 
Gipsy's services, and heard the advice that they should 
find Christ where they had lost Him — sound advice 
for the backsliding Christian with a good memory 
This wife called on the doctor and confessed how she 
had lost touch with God before her mamage She 
had grown up m a beautiful home and been sent to an 
exclusive school 

She play ed with fire her baby was hidden in a home 

She mamed without admitting her early folly, as 
many women have done She was passionately fond 
of her husband, but mother love yearned for her baby' 
in her own lovely home Occasionally she saw the 
child, but continued desperately unhappy because she 
could not have the infant always with her She /eared 
to tell her husband for she might lose him too If she 
found Chnst where she lost Him, she must be absolutely 
honest about that baby 

The Doctor of Divinity listened attentively Where 
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VJ3 her husband ? He had gone West on a business 
/ Is he a good man 3 " 

dis^hfs To ° e°° d 1 - «*■* *0 

Why not telegraph him and ask him home at once 3 " 
® telegram was sent, and the husband arrived in 
Tj.„ r ° " ear Gj P s y Smith preach on Sunday morning 
nf presses this story as one of his experiences 

efinite Guidance He knew nothing of what was 
t in t ^ lls home until long afterwards Yet 
ne lelt that morning one of the Archbishop of York’s 
nf of^ S r OI \ . ' t0 P r each from the fifth chapter 

^.JtJSlarh s Gospel, which narrates three remarkable 
tom hs, a woman diseased, and a 
and dead The Gipsy announced his theme 


MAN— WOMAN— CHILD 

•inrWv Spc £ e the Man-Saviour, the Woman Saviour, 
~! a the Baby Saviour, and when he returned to that 
city tor his second mission he heard from Dr Gonsaulus 
“ ® VJf 1 **® story They were sitting round a table, 
and the American Doctor of Divinity was t ellin g of 
changed lives, when the story of this wealthy young 
couple \vas related Having listened to the Gipsy s 
talk, about placing the child m the home, beatmg the 
ocvu with the cradle all becoming as little children, 
accom patned her husband home, placed him 
in his easy-chair, and confessed 

u If ever a woman had her Calvary ” says the Gipsy, 
she had it that morning Only women understand 
what it means to confess as she confessed to the only 
man she had loved He raised her up, kissed her, 
and replying to her request for forgiveness said 
“ * I need forgiveness too Only, my sin hasn’t 
found me out ' 

“ Then he said 

“ * And now we’re going out to get that baby.’ 
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" Yes, God guides and provides, and repairs broken 
lives and straightens tangled homes " 


And listen to another of the Gipsy’s stones 
“ In a certain American city there was a successful 
lawyer, who kept two estabhshments The unoffiaal 
wife was the mother of the lawyer’s only child 
"The legal wife was greatly distressed at her husband s 
mode of life and cherished a deep hatred for the other 
woman She came to one of my meetings, and the 
Holy Spint led her to Jesus Christ The change in 
her \ras so radical that even her hate for the rival wiife 
disappeared, and she felt constrained to call on her 
She called and told her how the Lord Jesus had taken 
the hatred away from her The other woman was 
astonished by this friendly approach and so they both 
attended my meetings Later, the unofficial wife 
invited the legal wife to call on the following da> 
She did so and discovered the other woman dressed 
and ready to go out 

' * Where are > ou going ? ’ 

‘ ' To see your husband ' 

“ The unoffiaal wife asked that all conversation be 
left to her 

“ Together they were shown into the office of the 
surprised lawyer Legal men see odd sights, but he 
was certainly flabbergasted to receive his two * wives ' 
at his office 

“The other woman came straight to her point 
She had decided on the Christian life and that he must 
not come to her house again Turning to the real wife, 
she said 

‘ ' I cannot atone for the wrong I have done >ou, 
but I can show in this way my appreciation for the 
beautiful spirit j ou displayed ' 

' With that she walked out, leaving the wife and 
husband together Only the watching angels know 
the rest of that scene But I do know the man came 
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mL w h ! he J *“”= n ‘ff ht . and that he also under- 
* fe ‘° b5 “™=a!/ar the Lord, and later hut 
t™L£S2J? see m . e ’ , he r face radiant, to tell of a 
ZT!?, h “vi 1 f s ° heard ,hat ’ b<Ka " sa the other 
husWi W), ,“, nab u lc , to , B 'V e care to her 

banging it ujfas her awn ad ° P ‘ ed Md ™ 

‘r the G 'P s y> shall deny that the 
persons ?£? ^ act ‘ v ^ Suwhng ‘he lives of those four 
FeSfn three adults, and the mfant as well, and 

Sd ^nlh&sness^^ ^ paths ° f peace 


be se “l e d at Romany Tan, Cambridge the 
meTat ^ fnen d I y with a retired brewer, whom he 
in count™ 1 ?* 6 shows, for both were interested 

SjffSSr* llfe 1716 breuer won nearly all the prizes 
laric?! go ![ 1 S his were the biggest potatoes, the 
V the fr 11631 e ggs This unusual couple saw 
?U™ °f each other, and the brewer would ask Gipsj 
r ,™ e ^d show him over his farm, and sometimes the 
r»f P r y *1 V0U d taJ k of garden produce and sometimes 
tn hsemane But the brewer preferred farming 
P rei, gi°n , it was just right for some but not for him 
^ipsy would retort that the same God made both and 
f ° r both, but the brewer still preferred horti- 
CU n ire sot d‘ culture 

One day the brewer took Gipsy into the chicken run, 
wnere he placed a sittmg hen on some Rhode Island 
Keas Unknown to his host, the Gipsy slipped the 
e gg of a Black Minorca under the same hen He was 
preparing a spiritual illustration for the brewer in his 
own farmyard 

When the eggs were hatched, Gipsy pomted the moral 
by showing that, although there was one black chicken 
among the golden balls of fluff, they were all covered 
by the same wing But the brewer would have none 
of Gipsy’s illustrated religion until a long tune after- 
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wards, when the Exangdtst was suddenly tfdfcd to the 
bedside of Ins fnend, who was dying Though fast 
sinking Into unconsciousness, the retired brewer 
recognised his visitor, and recalled the incident of the 
Black Minorca chicken 

"Goodbvc, Gipsj,” he whispered, just before he 
died, " l'fn’ under the t nrg ! “ 

You should have heard Gipsv Smith tell that story 
by word and action to a black and white congregation 
ranging from coffee-cream to a shining ebonv, as the 
writer heard it told to the coloured population of 
Brooklyn, New York 

*’ I'm under the wing " was the peroration of his 
afternoon address to at least a couple of thousand 
The impression made was tremendous 

• • • • • 

Gipsy Smith is sound on the Atonement, hut he is 
mute alive to the necessity of human beings doing a 
little atoning on their own account, while accepting 
the Atonement of our Lord for breaking God s law of 
righteousness 

‘ Do you believe in restitution? ” 

** Of course I do ” 

One of his new converts met an old friend who 
demanded if it were true George was now a Christian 
“ Yes, Bill, that's true " 

So far, it was good witness, but the witness broke 
down soon after 

"Well, George," said Bill the worldling, ‘‘do jou 
remember that when you were a sinner like me you 
borrowed a sovereign from me? " u 

“ Yes, Bill, I remember borrowing that sovereign 
So far, George was honest, but no further 
" Well, George," pursued Bill, " now you are a 
Christian, don't you think you should pay back that 
sovereign ? ' , 

George shook his head and said a stubborn ‘ hJo 
" But why not ? " 
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God Ms*™ me my sms, He also forgaoe 
me that sovereign / J ° 

restitution GipSy Smith ’ s for Christians making 

But he has another story, one more serious, showing 
that converts must do their part to atone for their 
own sinful past 

A former church-worker came to Gipsy Smith one 
uay in great distress , for he was under deep conviction 
01 sin They prayed together, but the man doubted 
“ w °uld give him another chance The Gipsy 
am that his prayer was proof that God was giving him 
e chance Afterwards he told the Gipsy a story of dis- 
nonesty ; that he was a foreman, in charge of a number 
ot men, whom he systematically robbed Would God 
* llm suc h dishonesty? 

„ S* ? ourse " dl," rephed the Gipsy ' ' Only " 

(t Only what? ” 

Only the convert must make restitution for his 
dishonesty ” 

,, , a S ree d» and went back to his employer to say 
tnat he was one of Gipsy Smith’s converts Then he 
aescnbed how he had robbed the men under him 
ihe employer listened gravely, and then asked the 
foreman d he knew the amounts stolen The dishonest 
foreman w as methodical m his dishonesty , he produced 
a detailed list Well, then, had he any money ? Yes, 
he had saved some, and his brother offered sufficient 
to ™ake up the balance 
The employer thought for a moment 
* I’m not going to discharge you for you’ve been 
too good a foreman, although you have abused your 

position ” 

He told the foreman to hand him the amounts 
stolen, and he would see that the men received their 


due without anyone else being the wiser 
‘ But the foreman was not satisfied, said the Gipsy 
“ He said he would devote himself to wanning those men 
he had robbed for his Lord And the next time I was 
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in that city, I saw him bring to one of my meetings 
one of those ten men— and he was the seventh that 
he had won for his Lord Seven out of ten Not a 
bad effort at life-changing by one who had been 
robbing them all a year ago " 

***** 

Before leaving the Gipsy, the writer ashed his view 
of the Group practice of apologising to the person 
wronged, if guided to do so 

" Would you, in every case, advise a person who had 
been unfaithful, to confess infidelity to the married 

^ a TheGipsy shook his head He was definitely against 

** " What are y ou going to gain by doing so ? "he ashed 
" i n those stones I have told you, it was necessary 
for a specific reason— to straighten out a situation-- 
for one to tell the other the truth about his or her past 
life But that is not always a necessity Sometimes 
the real reason why one desires to confess infidelity 
is that conscience is pncking Well, let conscience 
continue to male you suffer m this way That is 
often the penalty of wrong-doing 

" Confess your sin to a spin tu ally minded minister, 
or fnend if you like, as well as to God and so get 
what release you can But if you confess to y our wife 
or husband, you may only increase the other s sufferings 
It may, w some cases upset the whole family Why 
make others suffer through some unguided disclosures 
of 1 our buned past? It is buned let it stay buned, 
ana let the Lord Jesus cover it by His Blood and show 
vour gratitude by leading all the others concerned, u 
You can, into the same state of forgiveness ’ 

* Unanswerable ! 


"When people ask you to explain pain, what do 
you say ? ” 
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of m?n G S , hai ? n ° c T plcle ans " er t0 ‘he problem 
JHj ho *=“" there an answer, and that 
lnewi7 J' e “J ls " or one da ^ for °ar lord 

endmi5itXr who ' ? r thc ! ° 5 ’ that set before Him, 

endured the Cross, despising the shame . . 

nonld K.T C ^, !: ” d the Glps >’’ " that the Son of God 
SSL* v S w ns< f, l ° some 01 lhe joj-s He has now in 
suffer but for Ule pains of Caf'^ry The more we 
* he more capacity we have for enjoyment I 

ofera hel" e that for c ' er >' pa "S of pain w e shall recen e 
overwhelming compensation 

***** 

met tlle G,ps J' Cliff College, where he 
S!,* d 3f“ si ?e a congregation five thousand strong 
nSlL ti Ju !'. C rooming he had been out birds’- 
nesting , the call 0 f the wild is still m his blood 
„ >°u nnd them as well as ever? " we ashed 

i^ u ?, smeI1 ‘ em 1 " fie laughed And then he told 
rf lc V\ at 5 ear a thrush and a blackbird had each 
m + tT one br0 °d in garden, and were sitting again 
“ J nests Last spring he hung out a coco- 

roK Sftel ' hoping that a robin would nest m it The 
ODin armed, made her nest in the shell, raised her 
Dr ^°“i and was sitting again, on four more eggs 
6 as ^ e ^ the Gipsy our last questions 
v, P e0 Ple tell you they are in love with another 

'Horn they have no nght to be m love with, what do 
>ousay?” 

The Gipsy answ ered 

If they come to me, as they sometimes do telling 
nie they love someone when they hav e no nght to do 
I?’ t probe till I find out whether tl ts love or passion 
If it is love, and they are helpless I advise separation 
absolutely No letters, no meetings If they are 
helpless, God is Almighty, and if they want to do nght, 
and will at all costs. He will not let them down He will 
surely see them through But there must be no playing 
with weakness " 
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" And what is your secret of Life-Changing ? " 

" So to hve that through the Holy Spirit I can sense a 
situation and speak with such unforced naturalness that 
my Lord’s words achieve their purpose ” 

'* And when the life is changed ? ” 

"I advise continuance in private prayer, Bible- 
readrng, and witnessing to others " 

The pilgrim’s three-fold path of progress 


“'When a young man comes to you and says his 
employer tells him to he in business, or lose his job 
what do you say ? " 

* No one can he and keep a clear conscience 
Absolute truth is the only motto *’ 

At that same Cliff College conference apropos absolute 
truth, a w oman speaker said she declined her employer’s 
order to give short weight when serving in a green 
grocery store 

She lost her position, and it seemed that she 
would also lose her unemployment allowance for 
deserting her post But she explained the facts, and 
the greengrocer was summoned before a tribunal and 
censured 

She did not suffer for her honesty Employers who 
insist on their staff being dishonest run the greater 
nsk The law is against them, whilst a spiritual law 
upholds the righteous 

The manager of a big store, speaking at a Group 
meeting the other day in the South West, said he had 
prayed for Guidance but none came, until he met a 
Salvationist, who told how he had lost his job delivering 
coal, because he refused his master s order to give 
short weight But God had guided and supported 
him 

The manager called his men together next morning 
to say that his store must in future be run on an 
absolute honesty basis No short weight or over- 
charging to make up for possible defiats at the end of 
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the week, and the results were marvellous for all 
concerned 

When a man decides that his business motto is 
service to his fellows and not self -enrichment he touches 
a spiritual law that turns even loss into gam 


1.2 



CHAPTER III 


FATHER WOODLOCK 


" Ye may not sit m Rome and stnv e with the Pope " 

Prmetb 

Go thou to Rome — at once the Paradise, 

The grave, the city, and the wilderness 

Shelley 

Yonth means love , 

Vows can t change nature. Priests are only men 

Browning 

He was a scholar, and a npe and good one. 

Exceeding wise, fair spoken, and persuading 

Shakespeare. 

Nearly thirty j ears ago the writer met Father Bernard 
Vaughan when that outspoken Catholic orator was 
stirring England with his declamations against the 
Sms of Society At that tune w e were Father Vaughan’s 
secret admirer, and continued so although a certain 
Catholic Viscount whom we knew \ery well said that 
those attacks on sinful society resulted in crowding the 
Roman Catholic church in Farm Street with vast con- 
gregations of Nonconformist servant girls (he said it, 
and not the writer) 

Father Bernard Vaughan was corpulent, Italian- 
1 oolong, with large, fierce ejes and a powerful presence 
Father Woodlock, who has succeeded him at Farm 
Street, is taller than his predecessor, slim, with arched 
brows, and large pupils to his steel blue ejes, which 
are guarded with hom rimmed spectacles Father 
Woodlock possesses a fine head, which could ha\ e placed 
him among the chief statesmen of the land He has a 

330 
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quick tongue and a quicker brain — one of the acutest 
brains in the country 

He has written a few contro\ersial and theological 
books and pamphlets, mamiy dealing with Anglo 
Catholicism and Modernism and for a wider public 
has contributed to the Sunday press articles on the 
decay of faith and morality in England 
Father Woodlock meets jou in a small waiting room, 
and observes that you are tall Like all m his own family 
He, too, is six feet high, and one of a family of nine 
whose total height was fifty four feet His eldest 
brother w as for thirteen years editor of the Wall Street 
Journal, an American financial paper with a world- 
wide reputation This journalistic brother. Father 
Woodlock describes as a spiritual sky scraper in a street 
of skyscrapers and one whose Christianity has been 
unsullied by his mammon worshipping environment 
God guides by inspiration, but He also guides 
through environment and education,” says Father 
Woodlock " I can never thank God enough for the 
environment in which I grew up at home m my family 
and for my Catholic education at Beaumont College 
All four of my sisters became nuns my youngest brother 
as well as myself became a pnest and my mother and 
father only thanked God for the call to service that 
came to us 

" Our * vocations ’ were due to very definite * Guidance ' 
which led us early to complete dedication of our lives to 
God s work as we saw it Among Catholics every 
' vocation * is regarded as a ' call but it is tested m 
various ways before the final dedication by vows of 
religion is permitted by the Church 

‘ My father was the best man 1 ha\e ever met 
though a business man on the Stock Exchange his 
Christian faith was the biggest controlling interest in 
his life The last words he uttered on his death bed 
are engraved with a text of Holy Scripture on his tomb 
stone, they s umm ed up his philosophy of life as he 
had lived it for four score years * If you want to be 
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happy in this life, try to make other people happy/ was 
the sentence he whispered with his failin g breath, just 
before he died 

" For the last thirty years of his life he attended 
Hass, and received Holy Communion dail y before 
breaking his fast. His eldest son in New York has 
walked m his footsteps Though there was, m my 
family, I hope, steady progress towards an unattainable 
ideal of perfection, there was no need of any catastrophic 
' Life-Changing ’ m the lives of its members ” 

Sit in Father Woodlock's sparsely furnished and 
rather untidy room — almost a monkish cell — and listen 
to this brilliant Irishman speaking (as we listened to 
him for six hours) and endeavour to write a fair summary 
of his sayings You have to be a far abler journalist to 
reveal him as he naturally is 

Two hundred or more words a minute stream at you 
from a master of logic, philosophy, and English, every 
word carries its exact shade of meaning and no more 
Rome does tram its men Accept his premises, and 
then everything he says seems logically indisputable 
Even though you happen to be, like the writer, a 
Presbyterian elder, fed and spiritually fattened on the 
three Johns, St John, John Calvin, and John Knot, 
you soon begin to forget many old prejudices while 
absorbing the scholarly charm of this amazing Catholic 
giant, who talks so frankly about all he seems to belie* e 
so ardently 

Father Bernard Vaughan surprised and fascinated 
Anglican and Nonconformist England with his stric- 
tures on society Perhaps quite as many more may be 
equally surprised by the outspoken replies his successor 
gave to the writer’s pertinent questions Father 
Woodlock told of the change that came over his 
mentality during four y ears service in France Before 
the War he had hardly ev er spoken to a parson, and 
had met but few Protestants, for in pre-war days, and 
especially m Ireland, said he priests and the clergy’ of 
other denominations seldom met each other socially 
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In certain surroundings a growing intimacy between a 
priest and a parson would have led to foolish anticipa- 
tions that the parson was unstable, and thinking of 
* verting ' to Home ! 

** Those burners fell down m the War, when chap- 
lains of all denominations met and worked together 
like brothers,” said rather Woodlock, “ and they have 
not been re-erected in post-war time ” 

In speaking of war w ork, rather Woodlock told how 
often he prayed with dying soldiers of many other 
denominations beside lus own 
" It was always my aim to lead the dying man to a 
praj er expressing the Jove of God and trust in the death 
and merits of Jesus Christ, and also soman for stn 
which offends God our Father 1 never Irted to * make 
a Roman Catholic ’ of a dying Protestant as I knew that 
if God s Grace led him to true sorrow for his stns, I should 
ineel that soul later on in Heaven if 1 got there whether 
the man lore ‘ C of E’,' Pres ,’ * West , or ' Jew," on his 
identity disk ‘ 

One case w-as still vivid in his memory — that of a 
young Wesleyan lad who had lain in agony for three 
weeks from a terrible shell wound which had poisoned 
his whole system and was slowly, inevitably, killing 
him 

*' We became great friends within that time ' said 
Father Woodlock ” But it was not through me that the 
thought came which transformed his outlook before 
death 1 had never ventured higher than * patience ' 
as the ideal I put before him 
" One mght — I had been away all day — 1 crept 
round the Casino at Boulogne w here to-day men gamble 
at cards but where some eighty danger cases were 
then lying My boy, awake with a red lamp danger 
signal by his bedside beckoned me up His face was 
damp with the sweat of death and drawn and grey with 
his pain He whispered shyly 

“ "Where were you to day? I wanted you to 
tell you It has been in my mind all day long I 
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never thought of it before to-day It is a grand thing 
to die of wounds My Savtour died of wounds ’ 

“ And the boy murmured at intervals ‘ Grand 
my Saviour’s wounds ' till with the chill of dawn he 
too died of wounds that had in those last few hours of 
life become precious to this Wesleyan lad through his 
great love or his Saviour 

" There was no preternatural light of Heaven on the 
boy’s face, but there was an exultant triumph, an eager 
trust in his eyes that made his death glorious The 
' thought ' which came to the boy came as truly and 
surely from Chnst to his soul as did the revelation which 
dazzled Saul on the Damascus road in the moment of 
his conversion " 

This story of Father Woodlock s reminded the 
writer of a similar one told by his own Padre (the Rev 
J G Morton), who ministered to a dying German 
suffering from bayonet wounds in a base hospital 
The German had been long in great agony, but at the 
end, he half raised himself, suddenly threw up his arms, 
while his face took on an amazingly beatific expression 
' Acht Licbcr Herr Jesul" (Oh! dear Lord Jesus I) 
he exclaimed and fell back dead 
Nurse and Padre looked into each other s eyes 
* Did you see that ? 

Of course both had seen The nurse recalled that 
she had seen that same supernatural light once before 
though only once in her long experience of war hospitals 
and dying soldiers The light on this dying German s 
face had seemed to emanate from within as though 
radiated from the soul suggesting to the onlookers the 
brightness of welcome shining through a lighted window 
to a traveller on a tempestuous night 

***** 

We asked Father Woodlock if the Methodist lad 
befriended by him had gone to Paradise 
" Of course he is in H eaten ” 

" Yet you had not tried to make him a Roman 
Catholic ? ’ 
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Tlie Catholic professor regarded the writer with 
pained surprise, and observed that it was the first 
unintelligent question he had put to him 

Nevertheless, there was method in his unintelhgence, 
for he was leading a famous philosopher along the path- 
way where he would be closely observed by all readers 
of this booh Father Woodloch made a gesture of 
emphasis 

If jou think that I, as a Catholic, believe I shall 
only meet Catholics in Heaven, let me plainly say that 

“ I hope to meet m the beatific vision in Paradise 
immense numbers of devout Jews who have known 
God and loved Him by the help of His Grace , and 
who, through no fault of their own, have never known 
Christ and never rejected Him . 

u I expect to meet Anglicans and Nonconformists, 
Unitarians and Presbyterians, Anans and Plymouth 
Brethren, and all those who through no fault of their 
own have never known and never rejected Chnst and 
have been helped by grace to love God and repent of 
sin. 

“ In fact, I expect to meet all those who through 
God s Grace have come to repent of their sins under 
the impulse of the Divine grace of repentance from the 
saving motive of God's love ” 

After this comprehensive declaration Father Wood- 
loch continued 

" No soul gets into Heaven without the help of 
Divine Grace It is the conscious and final rejection of 
Divine Grace whether offered through the Church 
Visible or in the Church Invisible by God s immediate 
impulse on the soul which keeps men and women from 
Paradise " 

" And do some Catholics reject Divine Grace? For 
instance, is every dead Pope in Paradise ? " 

It was a danng question to ask a famous Jesuit 
But the reply was quite affable 

« As far as I know there were only about half a 
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dozen really bad Popes, and they all may be in hell 
Nobody can say, or has a right to say, that any particu 
lar individual is in hell We don’t know what Gods 
Grace may be doing m the last moments of a man s 
life 

" We don’t e\ en say for certain that Judas is m hell 
though the Scriptures may be more easily interpreted 
in that sense 

Between the saddle and the ground 
He mercy sought and mercy found, 

may apply to many souls We simply don’t know 
4 But I think that a bad Pope has a greater chance of 
reaching hell than — say — a bad Archbishop of Canter- 
bury He had so many more supernatural sacramental 
helps dose at hand through life and must havehabitualty 
rejected and despised Grace as a bad Pope Corruptto 
opium pesstma ! (the corruption of the best is the worst 
of all) has its application here 
4 Many difficulties are solved by the Catholic doctnne 
of Purgatory— God s 4 convalescent hospital ' for sick 
souls which have still a spark of the supernatural life of 
Grace in them at the moment of death in spite of many 
venial sins and much 4 earthliness ' in their general 
outlook Such souls are not eternal}} lost like those 
who die in mortal sin and final rebellion against God 
44 For the damned our Lord s teaching is clear 
damnation is eternal That is a great my s ten — 
insoluble by human reason One day \se shall under- 
stand, but for the present it suffices us to remember that 
it uas the tender, merciful Christ Himself Who affirmed 
the temble truth I do not believe that a soul is finally 
lost before God has, as it were, held it in His arms and 
pleaded with it by His Grace and it has deliberately 
turned from Him t 

44 This choice according to Catholic theology, must 
be made before death comes, for after death there is 
immediate Judgment We must remember, howe\er 
that many difficulties come from our attempting to 
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***** 

We pressed Father Woodlock for his views on Divine 
urace, working in the Protestant body — the sects, as 
>> r>r them He was quite frank 
Of course I don't believe that God s Grace is only 
at work among Catholics ' he replied ' A devout 
Anglo-Catholic may receive greater Grace when con 
Jessing his sins to a parson, than some Catholics may 
get confessing to a priest in Farm Street Church But 
)'® would distinguish what theologians call technically 
Sacramental ' Grace We may deny the ' validity ' 
of Anglican absolution, and yet freely admit that a 
* The Sadhu Streeter and Appasamy 
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sincere Anglo-Catholic’s devotion, bringing great faith 
and contrition to his confession, may win for his soul a 
greater outpouring of Grace from God than a less 
devout Catholic receives from his 'valid' absolution 
The same is true of Protestants who confess * to God 
alone' without the intermediary of parson or priest 
They may recen e the greater Grace ’ 

" Would you sooner a man worshipped in an Anglican 
or a Nonconformist Church than that he did not w orship 
at all? ” 

" Of course I w ould," said Father Woodlock en 
thusiasticallv 

We wondered how many Protestants would have 
answered so readily sn the affirmative if this question 
reversed were asked of them 1 

“How could one ever smile again," continued the 
pnest, " if, in a country like this, I thought God's Grace 
came only to our three million Catholics in a total 
population of nearly fifty millions ? " 

" Then why not unite with Anglicans and Noncon- 
formists? ” 

The age-old difficulty 1 The Catholic Church could 
not join in public prayer with Churches that had broken 
away It would be an external act approving some- 
thing set up in denial of Catholic claims 

“ But God forbid,’ said Father Woodlock, ' that 1 
should say the prayers are not as devoutly uttered, or the 
prayers of sincere believers are less pleasing to God, or 
that the meeting—^ Oxford Group, or any other is 
quite wrong because it is held outside the Roman 
Catholic Church Moreover, if the Oxford Group were 
not a formal religious body, and there was no formal 
religious service held, a Catholic might perhaps attend 
it, if there w-as no danger to his faith or seeming ap- 
proval of doctrinal indifference by his attendance 
But if there were prayers a Catholic should not 
participate ' . , 

Father Woodlock began to review the Oxlor 
Group Movement 
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He had, he said, read most of what had been written 
about it He had read and been immensely interested 
m For Sinners Only, and saw no reason for resisting the 
writer s statement that he had been inspired to write it 
by the Holy Spirit in a message which came to him at 
the top of a New York skyscraper. Wien a Roman 
Catholic priest makes this admission to a Presbyterian 
G'^seern to be getting on. Surely the nft between 
the Churches is not so wide as we think. 

” The book has done, and will do, so much good, that 
you were probably ' guided ' to write it. Results are 
often the test of alleged ' guidance,' " added Father 

Woodlock. 

And again : 

** I can quite understand and believe that," said he, 
referring to the writer's experience when reading St. 
John’s Gospel “ You had a religious experience, and 
reason flowed up into it afterwards to pro\e its truth ” 

" What do you think of the restitution side of Group 
teaching? " was the next query 
* Of course there must be restitution, where injury 
has been done But it must be guided by common- 
sense and prudence If apologising for a wrong that 
you cannot put nght means adding more pain, perhaps 
where you have already caused pain, then it is better to 
leave things as they arc But if you have maligned a 
person, taken away his good name, and done him harm, 
you are bound to make restitution You must weigh 
it up and see if your effort to put things nght will help 
the wronged person If it w on't, better make restitution 
by giving to the poor or some other person m need 
" If you go into a company of women, and speak of 
another w ho is absent as a * most beastly selfish woman, 
you may do her a lot of mischief, and it is your duty to 
put that wrong nght. But it is tembly hard to undo 
such a wrong. , , u , 

Speaking of the importance and the difficulty of 
acquiring perfect self-knowledge. Father Woodlock 
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recalled how a certain old Father, of long experience as 
a guide of souls in the confessional said that one 
valuable way of securing self-knowledge was by re- 
membering what people said to you when they were out 
of temper and "let fly at jou ” "They may come back 
and apologise, ‘ 1 iss and be fnends ', but don't forget 
what they said to j ou in that sin of temper It doubt- 
less contains much truth about some of jour real faults 
to which perhaps self love has closed jour ejes " 

The Four Standards of the Oxford Group came under 
review Father Woodlock agreed that they were the 
essence of Christ's moral teaching Absolute love he 
would put first, with absolute unselfishness as the out- 
come of absolute love Punty was one of the essential* 
of Christ’s teaching, but puntj' m its widest sense 
included not merely sex puntj', but freedom from pnde, 
and other sins that besmirch the soul 
"I do not believe that 'absolute love' of all our 
fellow -men is possible, save through absolute love of 
God and Christ as its motive Only thus can ' love ' be 
recognised as something which is in man's vnU essen- 
tially, and only * accidentally ' in the emotions Our 
emotions arc not under our control and command as 
is our will * Likes and dislikes ’ are normally matters 
of our taste and our emotions Nothing but the love 
of God will enable us to love those we naturally ' dis- 
like ’ " 

Father Woodlock wondered how far this was grasped 
by Groupers who pledged themselves to strive after 
“ absolute love of ctll " "I think the most wonderful 
examples of this supernatural love may be found among 
the Little Sisters of the Poor who vow themselves to 
the service of aged and indigent men and women 
Many of these old folk are crabbed and cranky and 
ungrateful I have seen an angry old woman slap the 
face of a young nun who was washing her feet, and the 
nun showed no sign of impatience or resentment Th e 
secret of such love is that these nuns see Chnst dis- 
guised. as it were — and so well disguised at times ! in 
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aniiin- 1 heheve there are great dangers m psycho 
err^r^:^ 5 P^ ctlsed b y m any psycho-analysts, and a 
“*** °* dangerous quackery, which gets across 
ynaer the name of * the New Psychology,* the Science 
nas done a good deal to reveal to us the secret springs 
01 impulse and * instinctive urges ’ which an inexperi- 
enced Grouper may imprudently interpret as * Dime 
guidance * Often the source of the impulse may only 
be revealed m the effect resulting when we follow it out 
into action 

St Ignatius, who had deep experiences, has laid 
down laws in his Spiritual Exercises which are full of 
wisdom and give practical guidance m the * testing of 
the Spirits, to see if they be of God * The devil's 
intervention has to be watched for, and often what is 
good in the beginning gets spoiled by his maxing of evil 
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\uth the good He tells us to watch and weigh the 
beginning, middle, and end of a train of thought— and 
to judge its origin by its final stage " 

• • * • * 

We asked Tat her Woodlock if he personally had 
experience of God s guidance in his work, and he replied 
' Every priest wall recognise his absolute dependence 
on God m his ministry Sometimes he wall be so convinced 
that he has been guided that he cannot be content with 
mere 'coincidence' as an explanation God’s Provi- 
dence is always at work, and surely it is most m evidence 
in connection with the salvation of souls 
" I remember, for example, when preaching a mission 
in a big Liverpool church, ending a sermon on the de3th 
of Chnst, ant! then, just as I was leaving the pulpit, I 
almost thoughtlessly and certainly impulsively turned 
back and said * Do not be a Judas, be a good thief and 
come back to God ' 

“ Shortly after, as I sat in the Confessional, a man 
entered and said ‘ I’m going to be the good thief ' He 
had neglected religion and repentance for many years 
He explained that six years before he went to a mission, 
hoping to make his peace with God, and he heard a 
preacher say — no doubt thinking of the young who had 
life before them — ' God does not want the butt-end of 
an ill spent life ' The poor man interpreted this as 
God’s rejection of an old sinner, there seemed no hope 
for him, till my chance words reached his heart as a 
message for himself and gave him back hope I have 
not the slightest doubt but that God ' guided ’ my 
impulse 

" Again, I remember impulsively changing the subject 
of my sermon, after the short, silent prayer at the Altar, 
which is customary before entering the pulpit 
preached on ' Christ, the Good Shepherd ’ though I had 
prepared another subject, and immediately after a 
w oman came to speak to me, who had definitely planned 
to leave her husband and go away with another man 
but who altered her plans after the sermon because sne 
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• . r that Groupers test their Guidance by their 
iKts, detailed in the leaflet on The Qutet Ttme but I 
nna a snag m the third test ' Is it absolutely honest, 
pure, unselfish loving ? ' This test will keep a Grouper 
irom doing what is patently wrong, but it will not 
necessarily give sure Guidance as to God's will in 
inatters that are morally indifferent And the final 
decision of the * Inner Group ’ with ' Frank ' as a last 
Court of Appeal, seems to me not unlike a claim to e\en 
wider infallibility than is claimed for the Pope of Rome I 
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Anyway, this Court of Appeal should make Groupers 
tolerant of the practice oi Catholics who submit tneir 
spiritual problems to the judgment of an experienced 
confessor. 

" My great interest in the Movement was roused 
by its reported success in ' Life-Changing,' and, abo\e 
all, by, 1 believe, the ' first step ' — the absolute self- 
surrender to God This surrender can only take place 
by God's Grace The wonderful Spiritual Exercises of 
St Ignatius Loyola, which are said to hare changed 
by God’s Grace many times more lives than there are 
letters in the book, lays down the surrender to God as a 
* Foundation ’ of all that follows on the way to per- 
fection The ' Quiet Time * of prayer, seeking light 
and guidance, and strength to follow the Guidance, was 
also so valued by Ignatius Loyola that the Jesuits are 
by rule bound to an hour’s meditation and two quarters 
of an hour of self-examination every day 

“ Nothing but good can come from the * self sur- 
render ' and the approach to God through prayer and 
meditation of the Gospel, to know Christ St Ignatius 
also noted the utility of keeping a record of ‘Tights 
received in prayer — a practice which, I hear, is recom- 
mended to Group Members " 

We put to Tather Woodlock this query 
" When I desire only God's will and my neighbour s 
benefit, can I then assume that my acts are guided ? " 

“ Yes — assuming that you are completely unselfed. 
The trouble is that none but the most finished saints 
are ever completely unselfed and they are the least 
likely people to proclaim or to claim their perfect 
selflessness The desire to be absolutely surrendered 
is commendable, but we must be very suspicious about 
being satisfied as to its achievement Always must we 
watch for the old Adam in ourselv es 
“ I have heard, probably, over forty thousand con- 
fessions, and in that way' I suppose I have acquired 
a working knowledge of the human heart, apart fro 
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Saying you are surrendered is one thing being 
absolutely surrendered on all points of the Christian 
me is a vastly different thing And that is why I say 
you are being very daring when you claim to be in 
receipt all the time of the Guidance of God ' 

* * * * 


So many of those in the Oxford Groups have, I fear, 
no definite religious background guiding their surrender 
1 Sa J they b ave given themselves over to God's will is 
splendid ! But how many of them realise what His 
will is ? How can they expect God s Guidance to flood 
into their minds, telling them all that is necessary to do, 
when they are uninstructed in the Christian teaching ? 
The average Public schoolboy, who goes up to Oxford, 
is appallingly ignorant of Christianity, compared with 
the Catholic boy of his own age and social class 

** Of course their Guidance — if it is God’s guidance — 
would be to obtain instruction But probably in the 
meantime they do things they think to be Guidance, 
and yet things contrary to sound doctrine Claiming 
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to be fully surrendered does not make ^one a fully 
surrendered Christian The surrender has to he 
renewed many times a day 
"We know by experience that the ordinary process of 
sanctification is something like conversion to start with, 
though this is not necessary in all cases For a period 
we may be earned along by the joy and fervour of it 
After that begins the time of testing All the great 
saints have had long stretches of dreary trudging oier 
sand, and this was the time of greatest progress Then 
may come a penod of intense suffering, and then the 
soul that is being truly sanctified learns to welcome and 
clasp the Cross Here the numbers drop off But 
those who survive climb by God’s grace to the great 
heights of sanctity, and are then less likely to be 
deluded in their interpretation of Guiding Graces 
* * * * * 

“ You havfe a number of people coming into the 
Groups who imagine things are easy now they have 
admitted their sms and made restitution, but things 
are not going to remain easy The Groups will have to 
link up with the Churches and that is going to be diffi- 
cult The Modernist will not help them much Modern- 
ist interpretation of the Bible will put them back The 
Anglo-Catholics do not seem to new the Movement at 
all kindly They, like us Catholics emphasise the need 
of the Sacraments and Absolution Groupers like to be 
helped by Group clergy and ministers, but not many 
clergy are likely to come in on the ground floor as men 
whose lives have to be changed If the Group develops 
into a sect, it will become an absurdity , it will fade out 
like emotional renvalism In my new, the Methodists 
are the nearest body to be warmed up by contact with 
the Groups But the entry of these Groups to any 
Church will need a lot of tact If any come into the 
Catholic Church — as a few are doing — they will find 
a great outlet for social helpfulness 

“The members of the Society of St Vincent de 
Paul, which has branches in most Catholic parishes. 
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have their own sanctification as a primary aim, while 
they are pledged to exercise regularly the corporal and 
spiritual f works of mercy ’ which are enumerated m the 
Catechism But no member would approach his 
work with a narrative of his own ' Life Change * 

' There is a very strong Catholic instinct against this 
type of witness — though it is so fundamental in the 
methods of the Salvation Army and the Groups A 
sinner would feel rather discouraged if he used that 
method of converting * a sinner * after becommg a 
Catholic, 'selflessness among us encourages great 
reticence about the state of our individual souls 
***** 

“ Now let’s get back to Guidance The Catholic 
Church does look for the inspiration of God’s grace at 
all times of necessity But we have always the pre 
cautionary framework of doctrine and instructed 
conscience for checking what may come to us, — check- 
ing by our faith and principles, irrespective of what 
may be our peculiar religious experiences There is a 
precautionary attitude in the Guidance of a Father 
Confessor ‘ That s delusion/ ' That s self ' , or * This 
is shown to be sound in the writings of the ascetics and 
mystical theology,’ he may often say to a penitent who 
says he * is called ’ to do something 
Father Woodlock, too, was very emphatic about the 
Lamp of Reason 

" We lay a great deal of stress on human reason and 
the cultivation of the cardinal virtue of prudence when 
checking sudden inspiration We realise that it is 
very exceptional indeed for sudden inspiration to be 
needed Yet I know that inspiration does come at 
times, that men and women living to day do get the 
Graces, whereby God communicates Himself to their 
minds and souls 

* In my experience I have met three cases of souls so 
united to God that His near Presence and the thought 
of Him were continually before them All three were 
selfless to a degree that I find it hard to believe Groupers 
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.of a few years*. membership can have attained. Yet 
these souls humbly submit their illumination to their 
Father Confessor, and their great fear is of self-delusion, 
though they are the least likely to be deluded. Humility 
and readiness to obey are their safeguard, and the 
presence of that attitude of soul is the first test applied 
m ascetica! thcoldgy to try the genuineness of mystical 
experiences. 

• * * * • 

" Priests hearing confession for many hours a day 
are in constant need of Guidance; they must be praying, 
almost always praying, for help when doing this work, 
so as to find the Will of God in difficult cases that may 
vbe submitted to their judgment. 

""A great many practical problems are solved under 
Guidance. Our doctrine of conscience is God’s voice 
in us— a stirring up of what we know already. We 
regard the Guidance of a clear dictate of conscience as 
supreme. If the Christian is convinced that something 
is wrong or sinful, no authority, not even that of the 
Pope, should move him. Jesuits' vow of obedience 
includes this express proviso in their rule. Supposing 
a person is convinced he is right in being an Anglican 
or a Nonconformist, and not a Catholic, the Catholic 
teaching is that he should remain Anglican or Noncon- 
formist until he is more enlightened. 

" Nearly a thousand Anglican clergy have gone over 
to Rome since the days of Newman. Such men had 
‘ surrendered to God ' in conscience. Once conviction 
came to their minds that the Catholic Church was the 
Church of Christ, nothing else weighed with them, and 
they made the great sacrifices involved in the change. 
Such men were ‘guided/ after much prayer and 
preliminary intellectual study of the question. If 3 
man just came and said he felt ' guided ’ to become a 
Catholic, no priest would receive him into the Church 
until intellectual conviction had been reached, through 
perhaps long weeks of instructions. 

" But what about the Inquisition ? " we asked. 
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reverting to the subject of the supremacy of con- 
science <■ 

Father Woodlock took the question, without offence 
*' The Inquisition was part of the mentality* of an 
age when everybody persecuted, when it was thought 
that you could change a man’s mind and its convictions 
by doing violence to his body That age and its prac- 
tices are gone for good *• 

“To-day people are indifferent to doctrine, and 
thexe is so much ' broad mindedness ' that it is difficult 
to visualise the mental atmosphere of Catholic Europe 
in bygone dajs Yet, in spite of this ' broad minded- 
ness,' I believe that most people who have any beliefs 
to day are perfectly sincere There are few * merely* 
conventional ' Church goers to-day, m that we differ 
from Victorians " 

And here Father Woodlock turned upon some con- 
verts to Home by saying 

“ A sincere Anglican is much better than a man 
who pretends to become a Catholic to please a Catholic 
fiancee " 

***** 

We sounded Father Woodlock on the mystical side 
Whilst he admitted that visions and supernatural 
appearances were part of exceptional religious 
experience, they must not be taken too seriously, and 
must never be sought When they did come, if they 
really came, they would be sent for a very special 
reason Before giving final judgment, he must know, 
as always, the incidents which came after, since true 
manifestations were usually followed by some very 
significant event m the life of the person who received 
them , and a growth in spmtual humility was the first 
sign to be looked for 

“ We look with suspicion on these vivid experiences, 
he explained, “ because they are not God s ordinary 
methods, particularly are we suspicious with young 
Christians who have not made great progress towards 
bein" unselfed Only after the most intense suffering 
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do some saints reach the higher stages of mysticism, 
which fits them to receive real visions and manifests 
tions There arc grades of m> stical perfection as there 
are grades of perfection m other spheres There may 
come a time in the life of the finest type of Christian 
when he will welcome suffering with his will so that 
he may be like his Lord, although human nature 
naturally shrinks from suffering \\ hen w e get to that 
stage, we may expect the real mystical experience and 
higher guidance, though even then a Catholic saint 
will humbly submit it to the director’s judgment. 

"But few there be who attain to that stage The 
J average Christian is so remote from it that he can 
i scarcely perceive it, hardly understand it even theo- 
retically, let alone achieve it God compensates 
Himself, so it would seem, for the sins and wayward- 
ness of others by picking out certain Hite souls for 
' victimisation ' alongside Himself on the Cross, for the 
good and salvation of the norld ' Till ye up uhat is 
wanting m the sufferings of Chnst ' 

" Crosses are all sizes When the Christian shows 
he has notlung of self love left, he has indeed become 
very abnormal, and his life is completely super- 
naturalised The grace of God only can do this I 
have known a priest who prayed that with everything 
he did he might find something go wrong, perhaps 
only a little humiliation, so that he might always be 
reminded of his dependent humanity and that Chnst 
is the real, active ' Life-Changer ' in every conversion 
A little shadow on every sunny day is good for us all 
It helps us to do justice to love mercy, and to walk 
humbly before our God There should be some Cross, d 
only a tiny one, earned daily by every true Christian " 
Remembering some of the stem faced questioners 
who had approached the writer about the Atonement, 
and knowing that no Protestant Church had ever 
promulgated a complete doctrine for its members 
Father Woodlock was probed for his view 
** We don’t define the theological nature of the 
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Atonement,” he answered " We say our sms are 
washed white by the Precious Blood of Christ they 
are gone if we have repented Anyone who is truly 
sorry for his sms from the motive of the Love of God 
is forgiven his sms at once Sincere repentance for 
the Love of God, and not for fear of the consequence 
of sms, inns forgiveness of sms from God Were a 
Mohammedan to be stirred up by God’s grace to repent 
of his sms, he can have his sins forgiven Directly 
the prodigal turns from his sms to God, by the help of 
grace he ts received and forgiven through the Atonement 
of our Lord, whether he ts aware of that A lonemenl or not " 
* * * * * 


And now Father Woodlock was led along that 
pnckly pathway of Pam What was the answer of 
his Church to that thorny problem ? The writer had 
}ust spoken to a woman who refused any further 
interest or confidence in God because her father had 
died terribly from cancer 

" We Catholics," said Father Woodlock, " never get 
away from the doctrine of the immortality of the soul 
We cannot regard life as a short span from cradle to 
grave, but as an ever-lengthening arc, starting from the 
cradle, nsxng slightly to the gnu e, and then ascending 
for ever and ever in the majestic sweep of Eternity 
To look to this life for finality in anything is absolutely 
wrong Many Anglicans to-day say that sickness is 
never God's will This is not true The wounds of 
Christ's Passion were m the Will of God Sickness is 
not willed for itself, but for what we get out of it 
Most sickness is because of sin , but not all Adam and 
Eve lost grace and health through sin Y es, w e bebeve 
in Adam and Eve Evolution may have taken two 
hundred and fifty million jears preparing a body to 
receive a human soul, but when God breathed the 
Breath ol Life and the first human soul appeared on 
this earth, then man began to h\e 

"Those who reject belief in Gods love because of 
suServu" in God's world are unfair to God. Let them 
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have faith and wait until the whole history is complete 
What seems a hopeless tragedy in the second act may 
end happily before the curtain falls on the fifth Give 
God time and His love will be seen to have been at 
work in each life Remember the boy in the casino 
ward, who ' died of wounds ' Through all etemitj 
he wall be flooded with happiness he would have been 
incapable of receiving but for those hours of sanctified 
pain " 

* * * * * 

Of course we asked Father Woodlock if we can he 
absolutely sure that God always provides as well as 
guides He replied 

" We can be sure that God provides enough for 
everybody, but not that God ensures that human 
beings wall distribute that provision rightly There 
is overproduction of food in the world to-day, jet 
through maldistribution, owing to man’s greed, many 
are on the verge of starvation God doe* not work 
miracles m these cases If Christian principles ruled 
the world it would be a Garden of Eden 

“But the world through sm, is not a Garden of 
Eden Toil and much suffering are the lot of man 
to-day Sm has much to do with the suffering, but 
suffering can be sublimated and sanctified and can 
be the greatest source of the spiritual development of 
the soul, and can increase that measure of capacity for 
God’s beatific vision which mil be the measure of each 
ones eternal bliss The soul that dies m mortal sin 
has no capacity for enjoying God — it has rejected Him 
by its own free will, and God will not force the will " 
***** 

The writer had expressed the hope in For Sinners 
Only that the Group Movement might accelerate the 
reunion of Christendom, even Catholics and Protestants 
He asked rather Woodlock if that might be accom- 
plished, say, within fifty years, or in Anno Domini 2000 

The Father of Farm Street shook his head He felt 
that vision would not come true He prophesied that 
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fifty years hence there would be just two big Churches 
* — Catholic and Anglican The Catholic Church could 
not change its doctrine, for dogmas once defined as 
part of Catholic faith ne\er change 

" We believe that the Holy Spirit of Truth has been 
Sending the Church in all those Councils which fixed 
unalterably its doctrines We believe that infalli- 
bility is involved in the promise of Christ ' Go and 
teach, he that hears you is listening to Me I will be 
with you all days to the end of the world ’ If the 
Church ‘ unsays * its creed, if it changes its doctnne 
as time goes on, it is implicitly confessing its fallibility, 
and its authority is gone All the Protestant Churches 
to-day m practice repudiate infallible teaching So 
they can and do change their faith 

There is less reason to keep them apart from each 
other to day than there was in the past, as they have 
few, if any, fundamental doctrines which are to day 
essential to any one of them and rejected by the others 
The necessity of Episcopal ordination for a valid min- 
istry is to-day held only by Anglo Catholics, and in 
some few years that obstacle will probably be removed 
between Anglicans and Free Churchmen But in ail 
these denominations Modernism grows apace That 
is an impassable bamer to union with Rome Rome 
can never make a doctrinal compromise for the sake 
of reunion without committing suicide and abandoning 
its belief m itself, as Christ's infallible Messenger to the 
world 

“ Perhaps,” said Father Woodlock, “ some Groupers 
may be guided to the Catholic Church through their 
prayerful study of the Gospel They will find a Church 
still resting on Peter, through his successors, the Popes , 
a Church in which there is ‘forgiveness of sms by 
absolution after sincere confession and contrition, and 
also a Church which teaches authoritatively and dog- 
matically, claiming that whosoever listens to her 
teaching is hearing the teaching of ^Christ ^ 
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"lam very interested in the active * Life-Changing ' 
and ' vat ness ’ work of the Groups — but I am also 
very anxious about it If these young converts are 
not utterly * selfless ' in then aims — and how hard it 
is, even for the mature, mortified, and illumined soul 
to be quite selfless ! — then there will be grave danger 
to the ' changer,' and probably superficiality in the 
change '* 

In conclusion. Father Woodloch said that he had 
looked for all that inspired hope in the Group Move' 
ment '* Who could fail to be interested in this first 
sign of a ' swingback ' of youth from the wild post- 
war paganism which up to about five years ago filled 
us middle-aged folk with apprehension for the future? 

" I see things I can criticise m the Movement, but 
I see other things on which I base my hope That 
' surrender to God ' and the prayerful Quiet Times,' 
the frank effort to be ‘ life-changed ' and ' Life-changer * 
are all signs of God's grace at work May nothing 
human spoil His Divine activity, and 'may His King- 
dom come and reign in these souls permanently , is my 
prayer and my sincere wash for the Movement 
“ It is exposed, so it seems to me, to grave dangers 
There is the possibility that the constant, cheery con- 
fession of sms that have been put away may lead to a 
less heartfelt appreciation of the evil and horror of 
sm Publicity is again a danger to true humility, and 
the ' Groupers ' frankly advertise and seek publicity 
for their 1 witness ’ The very loyalty to the Mov e- 
ment may turn it into a short lived sect The confi 
dent, expectant attitude of ‘ listening in ' for God s 
voice must often ‘ auto-suggestively ' create a voice 
These and other dangers are visible at first glance 
"Can ill results be averted? We must wait nod 
see, and hope and pray Experience may teach the 
Movement where danger lies, and God s Guidance may 
come to guide the Movement itself, a s it is believed to 
guide the individual members of the Groups 

*' To me it is the most interesting religious phenom 
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enon o! the day, and I shall watch its development, 
hoping that it will be a means of advancing the cause 
of Christ and the coming of His Kingdom to a rapidly 
paganising England " 

***** 

Father Woodlock is still the brilliant Father of Farm 
Street, and the writer is still a Presbyterian elder and 
believer in the presence of the Holy Spirit m the Oxford 
Group 

The religious views of neither pnest nor writer were 
changed by their friendly discussion of ‘ Life-changing * , 
but whilst in For Sinners Only an Anglo Catholic 
said the Groups had made a Presbyterian tolerable 
without his becoming any the less an Anglo Catholic, 
the writer would now put it that though he is not 
4 verting to Rome ’ because of his visit to Farm Street, 
yet should Father Woodlock ever join his own Presby- 
terian Church, he would be delighted to see him the 
next Moderator — that is, the Presbyterian Pope 1 



CHAPTER IV 


nUGH REDWOOD 


What need of help ? He knew how types were set. 
He had a dauntless spirit and a Press 

Lowell 


May I not write in such a style as this ? 

In such a method, too, and yet not miss 
My end — Thy good 

Butty an. 


It may be glonous to write 
Thoughts that shall glad the two or three 
High souls, like those far stars that come in sight. 

Once in a centnry. 

But better far it is to speak 
One simple word, which now and then 
Shall waken their free nature in the weak 
And friendless sons of men 

Lotcell 

Perhaps the two stones about journalists that hate 
most tickled the writer's comic sense are 

The one of the reporter w ho alw ays began his expenses 
bill with “ To account rendered 5s , and received 
payment for that first item until its esotenc meaning 
was discovered — exactly what it said, the labour of 
rendering the account The reporter who thus dared 
lived to become a newspaper director 

The other story is told autobiographically by Hugh 
Redwood m God tn the Shadows 

He described the tumult raging within him during one 
whole week of his youth until he drew his pay envelope 
on Friday, and cashed his weekly expenses bill; then 
Hugh Redwood, "the converted reporter," went to 
the local depot, purchased a Salvation Army cap and 
jersey, and had hims elf measured for a tunic 
1 356 
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But his mother declared that never should child of 
hers come into the house as the w earer of trash Jibe that, 
meaning the peak cap and scarlet jersey His father 
concurring, *' the converted reporter,” with flaming 
face, but temper in check by a miracle, took himself 
off to lodgings and staged for a fortnight beneath the 
roof of a Roman Catholic couple, who " fed him, and 
slept him ” for next to nothing, because they thought 
him a hero Young Hugh Redwood, in two or three 
nights, reached a like conclusion 
Forbidden to wear uniform m his home, he earned 
the war across the border, and to mark his disapprov al 
of Sundaj labour, appeared at the office for Sunday 
night late duty wearing his full regimentals His 
father (the chief reporter) called him a fool, but he had a 
surprise from another quarter, for the assistant editor 
came qwetlj into the room, when all the others had 
gone, and clapped a hand on his shoulder " Good 
luck to jou, sonny God bless jou,' he said '* And 
I wish I had half jour pluck ” 

The writer has seen some amusing things in news 
paper offices, but knowing the spiritual atmosphere 
of the average reporter's room, he can appreciate the 
humour of young Hugh Redw'ood s debut, wearing 
Salvation Army regimentals 

He remembers seeing the same look that Hugh 
Redwoods colleagues must have given him come into 
the unbelieving eyes of a sceptical reporter interviewing 
him on spiritual things as he (the reporter) carelessly 
balanced himself cross legged on his editor s desk, 
his tnlby hat on the back of his neck a cigarette betw een 
his bps, and that air of condescension to all the Universe 
characteristic of the race of Pressmen— in an evening 
newspaper office in Indianapolis , 

Al£uS equal!} amusing is Hugh Redwood s stray of 
the quarrel with his Adjutant oier smokmg and the 
latter s illogical and unoriginal remark that if God 
wanted a man to smoke He would have put a gurney 
in his head An argument, says Hugh Redwood, that 
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applied to his own bonier hat or the Adjutant's glasses, 
the incident ending in Hugh's mother selling lus cap, 
tunic, and red jersey to another Salvationist, who was a 
boot-repairer 

The writer met Hugh Redwood after his return to 
the Salvation Army, when he was turning out one 
of our big daily newspapers, but he was not wearing 
the peaked cap, blue uniform, or the familiar red jerse} , 
marked Blooa and Tire — a fact the visitor regretted 
• * * * * 

If jou were to call in Bouvene Street to see the 
deputy-Editor of the News Chronicle, and the author 
of those popular best sellers God tn the Slums and God 
m the Shadows, not to mention other literary contnbu 
tions to the religious life of the nation, a man who 
has secured a rapidli -growing reputation as one of 
our most effective platform speakers upon Christian 
sociology, as an adjunct to his weekly 'lay sermon' 
from Bouvene Street, andhis daily “ Parable ' of potted 
wisdom — all these achievements and qualifications 
would keep jour inferiority complex m its place while 
awaiting an audience 

Hugh Redwood might pass m and out of the w-ai ting- 
room a dozen times, and jou might not waste ten 
seconds on his personality r 

The fact is that Hugh Redwood hates “side” just 
as much as he hates cant and make-believe He has 
no oddities of dress or person no physical posturings, 
facial acrobatics, or vocal whimsicalities You might, 
at the first blush, desenbe him as Mark Antony describes 
himself in Shakespeare s Julius Ctssar — “ a plain 
blunt man * Picture an active middle-aged man of 
five feet eight, weighing about fourteen stone, a 
clean-shav en, but bespectacled, rubicund face with the 
suggestion of a double dun, matching a fairly broad, 
square-shouldered figure, a very slight editorial stoop 
and just a hint of abdominal expansiveness — small 
hands and shapely feet, an energetic gait, with a quaint 
knack of plunging both hands simultaneously mto his 
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nZl7^ etS ‘ CmmpI ‘ n S “P the short jacket of an 
some S "° A ' a day su “. as » cogitating 

S£5.faS,i V,ew polnt " llh fo “^ed energy . 

SSS; he - ma "'” b “‘ a great journalist an^ a 

a SSL?? , hea ? 1 . a 8°° d M1 sm, ‘ * Mf size, 
^ t orehead ‘ sagacious brow, ridging slightly 

never re?* ■? rey ' blue ' busy eyes - " never hasting 
sinr n?” 5 , 1 ' a VOIC n 0{ middle reg'Ster. not at all 
mouth S ' d 3 SmaU ' fnUIl PP« 1 - good humoured 

rn I?? f an a ST eeable raaness about Hugh Redwood s 
in?o?? n an i d Sty c e ’ ' v l uch su gg ests it was developed 
soeech?^” 0 ‘hough he has a linguistic punty of 
speech, and caresses his theme dexterously with facile 
conn?tL e ? PI ? SS ‘° n He ‘“onsses on a senes of dis 
connected facts, sorts out their relationships promptly 
nnwJf f® 11 Seems facuIty of analysis, fortified by a 
wovee m ™°ry. which, at fifty years of age. has 
woven countless experiences into a vivid texture of 
practical wisdom 


' vou ld call the foregoing description of himself 
omething in the nature of “ an ordnance-survey map," 
'men perhaps it is He was delighted to tali, on the 
Reject that all the religious world is discussing — 

, I accept,” said he “ the doctnne of the Guidance 
oi God m mdividuaj life as a fact established m my own 
experience beyond any question whatsoev er , but I am 
e 9“aUy convinced that it is conditional 

You see, in asking for Gmdance, we must be on 
our guard against preconceived ideas as to its nature, 
and we must be ready without any sort of qualification, 
to accept such gmdance when it comes Gmdance is 
given daxlj to myself and others as I know positively, 
hut, at the same time, it implies a spiritual attitude 
1'hich will not balk at anything 
" On the other hand, we must be careful, in getting 
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nd as fast as possible of old religious cant not to create 
a new kind of cant Even this very morning I have 
received letters about ' Guidance ' m certain matters — 
telling me to do things — in which, it is quite evident, 
the writers are entirely wrong, because they claim 
guidance of a character which is obviously quite 
fantastic." 

"Then how do you test jour Guidance? ” asked 
the writer of his candid friend 

" To begin with, I find those spiritual promptings 
which I imply by the term Guidance are so \ ery definite 
that I have never yet felt any real doubt about them 
(' My sheep hear Sty voice ') I am not one of those 
who can sit down with penal and paper and take a 
note of God ” 

Hugh Redwood spoke feelingly . 

" I should like to be perfectly frank about this, and 
say that I have always felt grav ely disturbed when w 
the presence of a Group so equipped with pencils and 
paper Nevertheless, many times the command has 
come to me m my own privacy, so clear and so explicit 
that I hav e immediately made a note of it, and in almost 
every instance I have been satisfied, after acting on the 
command, that some Great Intelligence outside myself 
was leading me in accordance With a definite plan ’ 

" As, for instance 

" I can give y ou dozens On one occasion a friend 
had given a certain sum of money to be spent in helping 
some needy case I had no special case m mind at the 
time, but the very next morning I felt certain that I 
must huny to Shadwell 

" The story of what happened is too long to be told 
in detail, but I arrived at the Salvation Army slum 
post in Shadwell on the heels of a 3 oung woman m 
desperate straits, to whom the money in question was 
a God send 

" The matter, howev er, did not end there 1 
Questioning showed that the young woman had 
formerly been in the employ of a firm with whom, id 
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the strangest of fashion, I was to establish a new 
personal contact that verj afternoon, although I did 
not know it The result is that she has never since 
been allowed to know want or fnendlessness 

" Rather slowly and hampered badly by ill health, 
she made spiritual progress, and as she did so, she seems 
to have come to the conclusion that it was selfish of 
her to accept a small allowance paid her weekly that 
she might nave the extra food for which her malady 
called 

" I think she felt that God was putting her love for 
Him to the test She felt He was asking her what she 
would sacrifice for Him There was only one thing 
she could sacrifice and that was this week!} allowance 
She decided to do it, and wrote two letters one of 
them to me, giving notice of her decision Almost at 
the moment when I received the letter I also received a 
letter from a girl in Essex, who said she felt * led ' to 
offer this exact sum every w eek ' to provide extra 
sustenance for someone in poor health ' She fancied I 
should know a suitable case 

“ These tvv o people — one poor and m ill health, the 
other bright, happy, and in relatively easy circumstances 
— have now formed a new’ friendship of untold value to 
each of them The whole story is so full of what 
some folk call ' coincidences that the law of averages 
alone must prove it to be something more than coinci- 
dence The fact that m both cases help for this un- 
known East End girl was sent through me satisfies me 
that there was real Guidance in the matter There is 
scarcely a \\ eek goes by but something like that happens, 
sometimes big sometimes small sometimes merely a 
letter ' . 


Do U y<ni Ge ever get conflicting Guidance? and if 
pulled in two directions, how do you decide’ '* 

* I have had such conflicting Guidance, but I have 
been perfectly sure that the conflict was through 

M2 
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something in me pulling against God’s will; so I have 
prajcd desperately hard about it, and though I cannot 
exactly say how the problem has been resolved, it 
certainly Ins been rcsolv ed 
" On one occasion at least I have had the sorrow of 
knowing that evil has resulted from my failure to obe> 
Guidance. It was a matter of writing a letter to a 
fnend— a fnend of whom 1 thought highly, and who 
to my know ledge had been passing through an extremely 
difficult time 

" The urge came to make a certain proposal I did 
not make it, or rather I made it three weeks later. 
In the meantime, my fnend had taken a decision 
which I believed then, and still believe, to be tragical!} 
wrong That decision, in all probability, would not 
have been taken if I had written when I was told to 
do so 

*' I am perfectly aware that many people will raise 
their c>cbrows with scepticism when they hear these 
things from me, and I am free to confess that six y ears 
ago, I myself would have regarded such things as 
perfectly incredible ” 

***** 

'* Are you ever refused Guidance? ” 

** Yes ” 

“ What do you do then ? ” 

" Watt ” 

As Hugh Redwood knows, a laconic reply rarely 
satisfies a journalist 

" But supposing the necessity for action becomes 
imperative ? 

” Well, if I am up against an urgent case, then I 
trust my own common sense, and simply ask God for 
His protection and His help ” 

“ And what you do then works out right > " 

" Yes, I think so — at any rate, m the main * 
should not like to say positively,” said Hugh Redwood 
“ that when things are rather difficult one invariably 
does the right thing, but I know that when I am con- 
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stantly committing ravself to God's care, I am wonder-' 
fully looked after " 

** M ave ^ ou an ^ se * ^ ormu ^ a f° r obtaining Guidance ? " 

None at all, but I have every morning my quiet 
hour, from seven to eight I find, indeed, it has be- 
come essential, for instead of it becoming a physical 
burden, it has become almost as great a physical 
us a spiritual necessity ” 

What the author of God tn the Slums had just said 
about prajer being a physical necessity was News to 
the wnter 

” What d 0 j 0U do in your quiet hour 5 " 

I get up and hav e prav ers, spending the hour in 
mystudy" 

Why not pray in bed ? ” 

It would not be so effective for me I prefer my 
study I hav e a prayer list — a list of friends for v hom 
I am praying First I read the Bible, and then I 
pray for those friends It is not merely the recital 
of a string of names, but (on that sacred principle 
of the communion of saints ') I pray to be put into 
intimate touch with those for whom i pray, and with 
God, Whom I believe to be in the midst of us all " 
***** 

Supposing y ou have urges for two directions ? " 

" I should expect the right Guidance in tune In 
such a case, more than once I have known the answer 
to my question come with the postman’s knock that 
same morning On the other hand, it might not come 
until days later, and sometimes I am reminded of the 
Prophet Jeremiah, who, after waiting ten days for 
Guidance, got the reply that the people were just 
simply to stay where they were " 

“ Does Guidance come to you in some kind of super- 
natural whisper, as well as from the postman s knock ? ” 

Hugh Redwood had no experience of supernatural 
voices 

“ Nothing like that On the other hand, there are 
tunes — tunes which are rare and almost indescribably 
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wonderful — when / haie been orate of a Pres'rce so 
real that it has almost seemed tangible " 

” Would that be an objective Presence? " 

Hugh Redwood spoke very reverently 
"No, I have never seen anything, but m that 
Presence I have never felt the slightest doubt or the 
slightest fear of consequences *' 

" And you arc quite certain that people to-day can 
be really aware of the Holy Spirits inspiration and 
indwelling? ” 

"lam certain of it " 

"Do you think anyone living has had a visual 
manifestation of Christ ? " 

" I should not like to say I have never had any- 
thing of the kind myself, but I have quite an open 
mind on the subject ,r 

• • • • * 

” Do you think it good that the Groups hav e stressed 
Guidance ? " 

"Yes I do , I prefer Guidance to be ov er-emphasised 
rather than under-emphasised." 

" But when did you first awaken to the possibilities 
of Guidance ? ” 

Hugh Redwood replied that it was before he came 
in contact with the Groups His first definite experience 
was on the Saturday afternoon of the Westminster 
Floods in X92S, when on his way home he felt 
positively commanded to go to the scene of the calamity 
as narrated w God in t he Slums 

“ I was returning from town, and had read an early 
evening paper in the train describing the misery 
attendant upon a disaster which up till then had 
impressed me merely as * News I was within three 
hundred yards of my own home when there came a 
very dear prompting to return to Westminster and 
offer personal service 

“ I hav e told in my book how at first I fought against 
that prompting, and how, at length I yielded to « 

But J could neier tell in a whole library of books one halfoj 
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\ a \\l' a pP™* to me through 
frirhtrn* «wftarf 0/ Ao . and this thought 

iZil! r ^ Ca ", se ’ vhenncr 1 stop to mid, tail on these 

,ha ‘]t \ hai “«* W 1 »*•»« ««■'’ 

How^did jou then distinguish between that first 


nm mn( n — j w,v,, uisunguisn DCtween that first 

Lman thoi^ht?" 5 1 n0t ,USt an ord,nar y 

" T H.rl * , . .. 


** \\^ d no * S *°P *° cons,dcr it ” 

32 ? thcre an / dlf fercncc between how that guided 
thought came and y our ordinary tlioughts ? " 

J 05 ] thcr< : arc times in all our lives when an 
is i0 Us a ^ out "hich we are conscious that it 

is something more concrete than a mere idea We 
53??^ £P ,a »n it. nobodj can cxplam it I have 
ci in God m the Shadows how I wrote Colonel Col- 
Doume about God m the Slums and she said she had 
been thinking about it for the da>s " 

^ rr 116 ^ " Tlter men tioncd there was an occasional 
aiUicult} J'*th >oung people who magnified their 
ordinary thoughts into special Guidance and Hugh 
Redwood said b 

It is not only a difficult} but a very grave danger 
to ° I consider that for Guidance the vitally essential 
condition is absolute surrender and who is always 
surrendered ? ” 


Which led Hugh Redwood to introduce an old friend 
In this matter of whole hearted surrender to 
God s will," he said, I might mention George Muller, 
who used to live in the next road to me in Bnstol I ” 
There was a peculiar smile of recollection on Hugh 
Redwood s face as he continued 
“ From the windows of my bedroom I could see the 
chimneys of his famous orphanages The sight filled 
nie with much the same land of alarm as did that 
of another group of chimneys not far away from them 
This second group belonged to the gaol, and I always 
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had a fear that I might end up under one group or the 
other 

"Whenever Muller passed our house — as he did 
almost daily — I tried to avoid his penetrating gaze 
He was a patriarchal figure with a wonderful white 
heard, and as I was constantly hearing him spoken of 
as ' a man of God/ I came to have a half-behef that 
he was Moses — re-mcamated Because of this, I 
supposed him to he endowed with an inner vision 
that must be fully aware of my many delinquencies, 
and I thought it not unlikely that something extremely 
unpleasant might happen to me 1/ he raised his ey es ana 
caught sight of my sinful figure m his path 

' I was at this time about twelve years of age It 
never crossed my mind that one day I should not only 
accept as gospel truth the almost legendary tales told 
about George Muller’s reliance upon God for the supply 
of his every -day material need, but that I should 
come to preach and practise that same reliance upon 
God myself ” 

" You believe George Muller's contention that any 
Christian may rely upon God for food and clothes if he 
carries out God s will *' 

" Yes I do ' 

There was no hesitation with Hugh Redwood — here 
in the heart of Fleet Street— whose confidence in God s 
guided supphes was refreshing when contrasted with 
the qualifications of some of the sheltered and well- 
paid theologians 

The wnter now interpolated something calculated 
to shake the faith of his fellow-journalist 
" There is a case of a Christian missionary who 
trusted to God for food and clothes, but died of 
starvation ’’ 

" I never heard that story 
But Hugh Redwood heard it now 
" What do you say to that story ? " asked the re- 
morseless interviewer 
" I still hold to my opinion " 
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" You have seen many people’s trust in God for their 
material need vindicated But have you ever seen 
anyone who so trusted God being forsaken? ** 

" And what is jour most remarkable case of Divine 
intervention with supplies? ' 

Hugh Redwood referred to the establishment by 
the League of Goodwill — a Salvation. Army develop 
ment, which sprang out of God ttt the Slums — of an 
instructional centre for unemployed lads m the 
Rhondda Valley The League had literally no funds 
of its own — not so much as a penny piece — when this 
venture was first mooted 

“Prayer— by which I mean intensive concentrated 
prayer of a group of people summoned (in some cases 
by telephone) expressly to pray — brought us within 
two or three weeks all the land all the living accom 
modation, that was necessary, and eventually com 
pletely stocked and equipped the centre In many 
instances needswere met beforewe had time to formulate 
them in prayer — almost before we had time to realise 
them 

" I have nev er known a more literal illustration of 
the old belief — ‘ Before they call I will answer, and 
while they are yet speaking I will hear 

Hugh Redwood had mentioned his prayer hst and 
the writer asked for his answer to a troublesome 
problem 

“ Why pray for others since God declines to coerce 
a man s free wall ? 

In the task of influencing others was the reply, 

“ prayer creates an atmosphere — a more spiritually 
compelling atmosphere than the one in which the person 
normally lives— whereby it becomes possible for the 
person or persons concerned to be influenced m the 
right direction This may be either personal prayer, 
or the prayer of a group of individuals 

And then a question which the writer has asked 
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frequently because he knows many others are awaiting 
the answer 

*' What is the best way to defeat a besetting 
sin? " 

" I know nothing except the experience of sanctifica- 
tion I bekeve literally in the experience of which we 
smg — 

He breaks the power of cancelled sin 

“ The indwelling presence of the Holy Spirit destroys 
even the most deeply rooted sinful instincts Take 
the case of the sodden drunkard, with absolutely no 
will power of his own, and further handicapped by 
living in the devil ridden environment of the slums 
I could quote you scores of cases where men and women 
have come drunk to the penitent form, and have 
arisen sober from it, and henceforth from that moment 
have had no desire for drink 

" Granted there are also innumerable cases where the 
desire has not been permanently removed — where it 
has triumphed once more after an interval , but X still 
maintain that the Resurrection power of Jesus Christ 
is able to save * from the uttermost to the uttermost, 
and that (unless we have allowed it m our minds to 
deteriorate into cant) means just what I have said — 
that a man without will power of his own may be made 
a new creature through the will of Jesus Christ realised 
m him " 

* * * • * 

The journalist in Hugh Redwood understood a 
fellow-j oumahst’s desire to ask „ 

" And do you ever get periods of doubt nowadays? 

“ Yes, I do I get penods when I feel verj 
definitely 4 m the wilderness * ” 

** What do > ou do then ? " 

He gnnned. 

" I hold on tight I hav e to hold tight in the sense 
that I have to trust where I cannot trace I have to 
behev e that, howev er lonely I may feel, I am not really 
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alone Sometimes I feel very lonely indeed There 
have been times when I have felt myself on the very 
verge of a precipice, when I ha\e had the cry wrung 
from me — Lord, I believe Help Thou mine un- 
belief 1 ' Never have I known that cry go without 
answer” 

“Then what is jour answer to others who have 
similar penods of unbelief? ” 

" You will sec it in my book. The Quiet Quest I 
have come to look on these dry penods, these * wilder- 
ness ’ penods, as comparable with the tunes in swim- 
ming lessons when the instructor leaves us to try for 
ourselv cs Here let me say this We must trust our 
all to God, believing m His upholding power as we do in 
the buoyancy of the water we swim m 
"I believe that when we are called to make our 
surrender, we must most definitely surrender oursorrows 
and our suffenngs to God, and I have had ample proof 
from my point of view that God can make ■perfectly 
wonderful use of a consecrated gnef 
" With it He makes a line of approach — often the 
only line of approach — to other aching hearts All 
of us must know of some cases where we have been able 
to help, only because of some bitter expenence we have 
had ourselves ” 


” The Groups first get at people s personal problems 
and then lead them to Calvary Do you think that a 
good method ? " 

** I think y ou are gettmg in that way to the needs 
of the individual case * 

" mat do you think of the prospect of unity m the 
Church? ” 

Here Hugh Redwood was most emphatic 

** My expenence of the last half-dozen years has told 
me this — that the people who are fighting in the front 
line have no time for talking of sectanan differences, 
they recognise only too urgently that they are facing a 
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common enemy They recognise, thank God 1 that 
there must be unity of command X only wish that 
some of those behind the front could be ' bombed ’ 
into a similar recognition of the fact 

“ I have a number of fnends, admirable people, and, 
as a rule, generousty disposed, e\ en to a fault, towards 
their neighbours, but they visibly mil if I so much as 
mention Roman Catholicism ‘ Oh, Mr Redwood,’ 
said one good lady to me at the close of a talk vhich 
had been prolonged veil bejond midnight, ‘ >ou surety 
do not believe that Roman Catholics will go to 
Heat en ? * 

*' The terrible thing about this remark was its absolute 
sincerity I differ from Roman Catholics on many 
points, but as surely as I hope one day to enter Heaven 
myself, so surely shall I be surprised and disappointed 
if I do not meet some of my Roman Catholic fnends 
there " 


" How would you go about influencing another 
person for his spintual betterment ? " 

" The first thing necessary is absolute surrender of 
oneself to God , surrender of all one’s resources, though 
quite possibty they may be returned to you again ' 

“ You mean that when you surrender to God, you 
get > our sv ord back 7 ' 

“Thats it and, with your permission. I'll use that 
point in to-mght s meeting 

“ We may have our own sword handed back cleansed 
and sharpened or we may get a new sword, and either 
of these can be used to fight sin in ns and in the 
world I first thought that absolute surrender might 
mean forsaking Fleet Street and the pen, and taking 
on a Salvation Army co mmis sion 

“ But my journalistic sword — my pen — was handed 
back to me, only God shoved me how to use it 
“ This absolute surrender to God does not mean 
as some might imagine, turning jour back entirely 
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it may be in that aery environment you may prove a 
more useful champion for God " 

***** 

In these days of carefully prepared sermons and type- 
written MS for the pulpit, one felt led to ash 

'' Do ) ou ever feel inspired by the Holy Spirit when 
speaking publicly > " 

Hugh Redwood had felt that experience 
14 But I have learned to be very shy of believing m 
my own powers I recall that one day I dropped in to 
see a Salvation Army officer, who joyfully exclaimed 
that I had arm ed just in the nick of time The Ensign 
at a slum post had just been called away, and her second 
was to have addressed a gathering of women Hugh 
Redwood could tackle this job instead 
" ' You want me to speak to a mothers' meeting? ' 

I queried 

* * That is about the size of it,* was the response , so 
on my way to this meeting I thought out a powerful 
address, something which would show the local people 
how to do it " (This confession is what the Oxford 
Group call Sharing ) 

” I still have no doubt that it was a fine address but 
it was never delivered When I reached the post I 
found about sixty women there plus about fifteen 
babies, most of the latter squalling lustily, and all 
crowded in a small room about ten feet by nine 

” My pretentious oration sagged and broke and I 
gave a feeble extempore address I could not collect 
my thoughts in such an atmosphere and I was conscious 
all the time of the disapproval of the second in command 
It taught me a lesson not to prepare too much in order 
to humour my vanity but to rely more upon the 
inspiration of the Holy Spirit, which I know, can still be 
experienced as in the days of the Apostles 

• The moment, in any case, will often bnng its own 
solution 

" o ne day I had to address a congregation some three 
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thousand strong in the renowned Tree Trade Hall, 
Manchester The platform was packed with local 
celebrities, so that I found m} r scU crowded to the edge 
of the platform, and Math barely a few inches between 
me ana a \ cry deep drop on to m> friends at the Press 
Table 

*' Teeling in a state of sheer funk, not to say real 
fright, my uneasiness was intensified when an old 
colleague informed me in a hoarse whisper that he had 
seen many celebrated men occupying that platform, 
one of whom was known as William Ewart Gladstone 
*' It was almost the last straw, and I told him I 
could cheerfully ha\ c murdered lum 

" Ne\erthcless, it gave me a good opening story — 
a laugh m the fust line — which prepared the way for 
the more senous aspect of the ordeal " 

But Hugh Redw ood is not eager for public appearances 
in large gatherings, or for crowd applause He has 
learned enough to know that vanity is a wily enemy, a 
snake to be trodden under foot So he prefers to accept 
invitations to smaller gatherings where the atmosphere 
is more intimate and there is greater spiritual hberty, 
and lie is always booked up for months ahead, some- 
times for over a 3 ear 

Invitations to speak from religious platforms are 
raining m upon him, and he has to use a printed 
formula for reply to them all Some imitations come 
from Anglican churches, though the majority are from 
Nonconformists, including many from Salvationists. 
Bishops readily licence bun to preach in the Church of 
England, though sometimes, as in Stepne3 , he is not 
invited into the pulpit, but asked to deliver his message 
from the chancel steps Ne\ertheless, the Bishop 
admires the author of God in the Slums, and has been 
seen in the first pew, an appreciative listener The 
Church of England can appreciate a man of God even 
if he comes from Fleet Street with a Salvation Army 
badge m his lapel 

***** 
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. Th e writer's first meeting with Hugh Redwood was 
in a well-known hostelry in the Strand, afterwards 
described by Hugh to a large congregation at 
Wimbledon as "a place For Sinners Only — where 
A. J. bought me a steak-and-kidney pudding.” 

One day the writer suggested to Hugh Redwood that 
we might unite to run an up-to-date mission somewhat 
bn Moody arid Sankey lines. Two journalists — the two 
” s I we might be the ” Lazarus ” of Sam Chadwick. 

The idea appealed to Hugh. 

. The truth is I am already equipped for the fray,” 
said he, " although I have never told anyone about it. 

" I’ve got a comet.” 



CHAPTER V 


C. F AVDREWS 

Clothed in white samite, mystic, wonderful. 

Ttnnyion 

• • • • • 

But what to those who find ? Ah this I 
Nor tongue nor pen can show. 

The love of Jesus what it is 
None but Ills loved ones know 

St Bernard 

But the books of the great mystics do not die They may 
be forgotten but so soon ns they become known again, 
they arc found to be ve rj much alive * A book onfj grows 
old " says Maeterlinck, by reason of its anti mysticism.’ — 
Dean Inge 

Socrates says that every man is two persons; but 
C r Andrews must be the exception For in his 
presence you are breathing the air of the delectable 
mountains 

While C F Andrews is talking the Bamum in you 
quietly slips outside and sits on the doormat, panting 
Inside, the spiritual air is too rare, he needs a richer 
mixture Two’s company — C T Andrews and the 
Xlunyan m you — and three's none, when y ou meet this 
unassuming saint 

C F Andrews is interesting for what he say’s, does 
and is, a man of ‘mark in all three categories And 
yet, try to describe him 1 — his personality is as elusn ety 
charming as a spring zephyr You meet a man some- 
where in the sixties about five feet ten or eleven# 
Slender, lithe, graceful, and active, probably not 
vigorously strong, but yet of a virile texture with 
plenty of staying power 

At the first guess— * An artist,' you would say 
374 
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India mth Sundar V? CCS of fences in 

intimate friends His fiV" f ' fnca Gandhi, his 
and fronded mth , featurcs delicately fonned, 
brou7 rl 1 an unsass °rcd beard of greyish- 
Sm 2U .^nimiscent. perhaps, of Michael AnS^ 
and Vet* a “-Sg '" n * rards . mth Patriarchal freedom . 

ej e y 'wie^n b f°"' , dcf ' MII y i sub «a A soft hazel 

■nWl«enS d SSK^« nl 2 css - s '°" ln S mth k ' nd| y 

life and wrf it rtncM i "l lh an In,mtl ' e knowledge of 
the’unobtrusiii IT “ ”? h ! . mou,dcd head and beneath 
A M 1,10 mystic and the dreamer. 

fipvtKi- ^ a * a oracular, of middle register, smooth 

r“oStS" !1 " n fi y „? ent,e - aad y« Sfoi 

pvnrrc * emphasis, thnllmg cadences, and easy-flowincr 

S?Sof mer, t m '" d h “ d Sed thf 

and adrnuZ , S ' c ’ !lnd h “ attained the resilience 
theonsf 1 ^ 'n 6 !? a mas,er In short, a practical 
32 $ and idealistic man of affairs, if need be, glad 
otjnaU meraes; and with a large hearted chantable- 


hei fte . r ler 5 1 ?* raet G,ad ys Cooper.be thought 
hw st haaatlful woman he had seen, so he ashed 

met r VT i he most beautiful woman? When he 
mar, u L " ndrews * because he was the most saintly 
«lwi™ had , m , et > he asked him who was the most 
' at .V raan he knew ? The interviewed ask their own 
questions 

. A very difficult question," C T replied, " but I 
snouid say that Sundar Singh came as near as anyone 
1 have met to living the saintly life 

iTie writer mentioned the objection of a German 
professor that the Apostle of India believed he was 
speaking the truth, but self deluded C F Andrews 
shook his head He had the greatest faith m the 
Saintliness and genuineness of Sundar Singh’s amazing 
experiences ” b 

* You have to read his Life for more light upon that 
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point He tested himself tremendously with regard to 
his faculty of objeclivisatzon which \ou will find 
discussed in my booh — What I Ove to Chnst " 

" But Sumbr Singh believed that angels came to his 
assistance in human form, and that when he came out 
of the Tibetan well, our Lord touched lus arm, which 
had been damaged or broken by his captors, and healed 
it? " 

“Sundar Swgh tried his utmost to test tho'e 
experiences as to their reality The great and serious 
question, for example, was. Did he really get the vision 
of our Lord as a boj , which comforted him when he 
contemplated suicide, and turned lum into a saintly 
follow er of Christ, or was it imaginary ? He tested 
that experience in all sorts of ways, and was absolutely 
certain of its genuine character f 
" How did he test it ? '* 

** He said, for one thing, that he had just had his 
cold bath in the early morning, and }ou do not get 
such visions at that time, ana immediately after a 
cold bath — and other such considerations Then be 
went through a fast in an effort to ascertain what was 
purely hallucination and what was reaL" 

*' Did Sundar Singh tell you about our Lord touching 
lum as he was coming out of the well’ ** 

“ No, he did not mention that But I know exactly 
what happened, when he was crossing amerin the 
Himalayas — I think it was the Sutlej, which is a 
terribly rapid river As he got into the middle of the 
stream, he was sinking when either one or two Tibetan 
hillmen rushed into the water, on seeing his danger, 
and pulled him out and laid him safely on the bank 
He was certain, however, that angels came and pulled 
him out of the mer, and so he had a most wonderful 
experience then of being saved from death 
*' I ha\ e no doubt that he was pulled out by these 
Tibet hillmen, hut w those circumstances he might 
visualise what was not actually there, that does not 
mean he was telling lies 
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be™u^’ 1 T S h"' lth hl ? as 1 have done ' 1 k™" bis faculty, 

ST.iSUK 1 X™ »r tbat ty i 


s arr» sktk a? 

ordinanly beauti/ul and marvellously calm figure and 
1 am pStowr*! saw 
■t would be an n fngebo U bemg S ” ndar S “ Sh ' * ^ S ™ “• 

sSda'rSmfhh'd ' and^deahsti? 

thines nb3t ha i d ¥ ,mm ™ sel y imaginative mind, but 
“fff? objectively happened to him " 

talk the S?* 6 on ,, to the rest of C F Andrews’ 
converSfiX “ tei P° late the substance of a 

sheXiS i 'P th { ,TS . L,onel FIe ‘<*er, who said that 
mystic*^]? 4 V vh ° le day in company with the lost 

Sew!h« d f a n Smg w h He chatled 9 u,ctl y- and “I! 
nn'h™ . he £ 1 “ the P rese nce o£ Christ There was 
TOs b tw ng, | b £ t Su ?, dar S, " sh cunfident that it 
the i^ L ° rd , H * mself w ho drew him up from among 
of tW T?? s bones and rottin S fle sh at the bottom 
nf ♦£?; t Jbetan well, after opening the locked grating 
t the top The Visitor made no sign before departing, 
xcept to touch the bone projecting through the skin 
oi aundar Singh's arm It was well immediately 
Uni y one man possessed the key of the well, and he 
the head-Lama, and the key was attached to his 
♦ * Wh en the liberated apostle, who had been thrown 
into the well to die, was found next day preaching in 
the town, the head-Lama was terrified, and begged him 
t° leave the district A doctor who came to look at 
the Sadhu's arm said Mrs Lionel Fletcher, was told 
that the Master’s touch left no marks ' His touch 
has still its ancient power ” Although Sundar Singh's 
state at the bottom of the death well was externally 
horrible, he felt all the time an immense accession of 
inward peace and joy, this seems to be characteristic 
of those who are suffering for Christ from the time of 
Stephen 
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C r Andrews and Gandhi have been intimate 
fnends for years, and so the writer ashed 

" Is Gandhi a Chnstian? " 

" No, lie is a Hindu, but he says ' I would call 
myself a Christian if I would not be misunderstood' 
Gandhi feels that Christianity has become too much 
wrapped up with imperialism You know the stor} 
in my booh where he was turned out of the church 
He went to hear of Christ, and was turned away by the 
man at the door ’ 

*' What does Gandhi think of CJmst ? ’* 

" In his opinion, Christ was one of the greatest souls 
that ever lived and an emanation from God, but he 
would not say that Christ was the greatest, and he 
only regards Him as an incarnation I do not think 
he would put anyone above Christ but would say 
He is one of the incarnations In many ways Gandhi 
lives near to Christ ” 

“Then why does not Christ reveal Himself to 
Gandhi >" 

' I think He docs He does it eveiy day, but in 
His own way We cannot ask for the times and 
seasons *’ 

‘ Have jou ever had a manifestation of our Lord? 

C. r Andrews paused and then recalled a remarkable 
experience which came to him resulting m an errand of 
mercy and love to the ITji Islands As Father Wood 
lock points out, we test a mystical experience by its 
results 

" What happened to me was this " said C F 
Andrews ‘ I had cholera and was dreadfully weak 
after I had almost died Then I received a Blue Book 
about Tip with an awful account of what was happen 
mg under the indentured labour system I had seen 
it in South Africa 

‘ It was hideous how they were treated even there 
Shortage of women led to prostitution and the men 
sometimes committed suicide after fighting over the 
women but I found in these books on Fiji that things 
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"ere twee as bad as in South Africa I was very 
weak at the time, and when I was in South Africa, I 
had a sight of one of those indentured Indian labourers 
which I never forgot He had run away because he 
had been flogged 

*' The man was crouching as he showed Gandhi his 
back, which was still covered with the weals from these 
lashes The manager had lashed him As he was 
showing his lacerated back to Gandhi, I was going 
towards him in utter pity But he got a fnght upon 
seeing me approaching, thinking he was going to get 
another lashing, whereas I had nothing but love in my 
heart 

"I could not get it out of my head how frightened 
he appeared upon catching sight of me upon that 
occasion, so when I got the Blue Book on Fiji, I 
suddenly had this very clear picture in my mind of the 
poor man's face, when I saw him shrinking away m 
agony 

" It was then mid day, and I was lying on the 
verandah Then, as I looked very closely into that 
man's face, as it appeared quite objectively in front of 
me, it imperceptibly changed to the face of our Lord, 
looking at me ' 

C F Andrews spoke with deep reverence as he 
answered the question, " What was our Lord s face 
like? ” 

“ It was very like the face of the Good Shepherd a 
very conventional face There was a beard but no halo 
I cannot remember the colour of the eyes The look 
was pathetic, an appealing look — the face of our Lord " 

*' For how long did you see Him ? " 

" Very doubtful He seemed quite a time until His 
message got right into me There was no real message, 
but I knew I had to go out to Fiji And the result of 
mv going to Fiji was to help in bringing about the stopping 
of that indentured labour There would have been little 
chance of doing it otherwise, as there were immense 
sums of money in it 
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"Tim indentured labour was in many of the colonies, 
such as Natal, Mauritius, Jamaica, and Fiji. It was 
under regulations, but the regulations were not kept. 
The suicide rate was terrible. It was very much higher 
than the normal rate in India.” 

The writer mentioned an experience of his own. 

” It is an amazing thing," said C. F. Andrews. "The 
image was so clear that my whole heart went out in 
reverence and worship, as I say in What I Owe to 
Christ. As I lay back there, it was some time alter 
the vision had faded before I realised that it had been 
a waking dream, created by my own intense imagina- 
tion ana objectively thrown outside of me by my 
subconscious mind. The effect upon me was in a 
certain sense the same as il it had been a vision of the 
Lord Himself. Wc use these terms — objective and 
subjective — and wc are obliged to do so; but the 
border line between them must often be very thin, 
almost to vanishing point. It was as clear to me as 
daylight that Christ was calling to me to go out to 
Fiji, and that His call would be fulfilled." 

And whether C. F. Andrew’s says his vision was 
created by his own intense imagination and objectively 
thrown outside of him by his subconscious mind, the 
’ writer is quite certain that our Lord was in his _ sub- 
conscious mind, producing that projection, and guiding 
the action which followed. 

***** 

C. F. Andrews is convinced that every Christian can 
be used to win others and meet their deepest needs 
W'hen their own have first been met. 

The writer asked him what he said to a man 
whose deepest need was how to overcome his besetting 
sin? 

Said the Christian sage : 

" I would say, ' This is the first thing to remember ■ 
do not be down-hearted and think that because yon fan 
you are done for . It only means that you have to Jig" 1 
„ better .’ 
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" X think the saddest of all things is the very nervous 
person who has a bad besetting sin, and who goes 
away and immediately does the same thing again; 
and then he says, * It is all off/ and so he practically 
goes to the devil, declaring that he has tried and it is 
no good 

“I would say, therefore, to such a person, 4 You 
must never think you are going to fall, but if you should 
fall, do not think all is lost It may be that this very 
fall is going to humble you still more, and bring you 
nearer to God, and make you feel that you are not 
relying enough upon Christ as your Redeemer You 
must go back and say you are sorry, and are now trying 
to put more trust in Christ than before 

The second thing to remember is — Do not think 
of the sin, but (according to St Paul's instructions) 
seek those things that are above A most deadly habit 
is that sometimes if you think of a thing it wall get 
hold of you Never think of it Put it clean out of 
your head, and think of those things that are above 
Keep away from the other thought, and get your 
mind saturated with something else, then you are 
safe You know of the expulsive power of a new 
affection It is like St Peter on the water As long 
as he looked towards Christ he was all right, but when 
he looked at his feet, he went down As long as his 
faith is on Christ, he is strong and can do anything 
“ When the thought of sin comes into your head, 
change the thought, change the place the habit- 
change anything If it comes to your night thoughts, 
get up, light the lamp start reading — do anything to set 
your mind in another direction Do not fight it directly, 
but fight it the higher way— go round it or over it 
You cannot fight these things by thinking of them 
“ A good thing to tell the young people is— If you 
fall, the first thing is to come and tell me No need 
to tell anyone else ' Then you say to them, ‘ My dear 
lad, you must put all your heart and soul into your 
resolution to do better Do not worry about it 
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Tliat fill is going to do you good Do not draw a long 
face but quite the opposite' This will have an 
cxluhnting effect, just as when Christ said to Zacchcus 
that He must dine at his house Zoccheus went upmto 
the air, so to sneak It took him out of all lus heaviness 
and he joj fully exclaimed — ■ One half my goods I give 
to the poor ’ ,r 

44 But when a man does not and cannot believe m 
Christ ? " 

“ As to that kind of doubt I w ould say first of all I 
do not think it is right to infer that there must be 
always some moral fault behind it There is honest 
doubt and that must be treated reverentlj 

' It may be perfectly true in certain cases the 
doubter is fighting to retain a sin, and putting up a 
defence of something he docs not admit But even 
then it maj be best not to argue out the special point 
of doubt straight away, rather give them the benefit 
of the doubt for the time being 

" The first thing is to say, * Is jour life — I am not 
charging jou with anything immoral at all— is jour 
life a full life with joy and power in it, or are jou 
feeling that all the power has gone out of it? ' 

' Thai is the point to bring them to and they nearly 
always tell you ' No ’ They 1 all say ' Since I had 
these doubts and since I threw up religion and said 
there is no God and that religion is just dop>e like opium 
I cannot say honestly 1 am living the contented lift d 
should Itie I live more on the surface My life is not 
like yours which ts all joy ' 

‘ ^Vhen they admit that jou saj * ^Vhere is your 
doubt ? ‘ and then j ou can begin to argue and get to 
the point ' 

** How do j ou dig down to the reason of his un 
happiness? ” . 

* He will probably bring that up himself he is 

almost certain to do so ’ v 

* Tine 1 But in simple truth the writer has to admit 
►he too cannot honestly say he is always radiant with 
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%S r mJb 5 C ou r ^o : , h ^ ps L,fe. 

m t F * Al ?Jre\s-s held to his point , 

time of nil indTi-J 1 » the most "O"* 1 *' 

dn« anci 1 know there is power in it It 

see ' thr m , ean V iat * ^ ,ave no despondent tunes We 

”«Od£L5 *£? da ;Vy; •»* » ■ a KwMe,' 

But T m. u °*» s ^ e a l*^le while' when I do see 
do yiu ZefrlVf * Haie yDU ,he sa '" c experience or 

1° m back l m'lf l or yo “ rul J ? o m “‘ mu ‘ d y°“ hal ' e 

death nr La , { y , v ere faced with illness, pam or 
,m„shei,U° C0 '.i f0Tt ,°' W WouU ye« ’we the 

"”er strength to go through mthtlf" 
"tf C °"?E Wm " ele,lc F we asked 
And i! an< ? h ?' v d0 you seek Guidance’ ” 

And he replied 

then check “ * he Grou P d °- sit do '™ and hsten and 

Guidance” P ’ bUt 1 am very c0nsci0us oi D»vine 
„ p° you hear His whisper? ” 
obww^ ha f?y sa y that M y Guidance is not so 
« -I ctlve as that, but now ana then Guidance does 
C ver y clearly There was an instance, the other 
n< r a y morning, of one who was very ill indeed I 
anted to get on with my new book Chnst tn the Silence. 

I ' vas proceedmg with it when I had the strongest 
, e ^S that this dear man wanted me — wanted me very 
Oadly— 1° have a service with him , so I could not rest 
until I went round and when I did so, the first thing 
no said to me was * I am sq glad you have come 
k^an t we have a Quiet Time together? 

Then we had this * Quiet Time, and it was really 
wonderful to both of us He said ‘ It was on the 
Mount of Transfiguration ' It meant everything to 
hun, and I am certain he called me, and I know it was 
Guidance in my case to leave the book and visit him " 

“ Once this was regarded as telepathy, the writer 

'P'f'peftpH , 


suggested 

‘ Probably it was, ' he responded " At any rate*. 
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I tlnnk tint form of spirit meeting spirit is a wonderfu 
thuifj, it is Christian communion; and this com 
mumon of the spirit is real joy " 

* • * * * 

We ashed C. T Andrews 4 

** What is your view of the Atonement? ” 

0 The central point is Christ Himself— He i$ the 
Atonement Can } ou really get hold of the fact that 
the Lord Himself enters into suffering for man, and 
really takes his sins, as we know He can and did and 
docs? The Prodigal Son is the greatest chapter on 
the Atonement ever written, the one thing that tells 
the whole story, and is the Atonement in a nutshell " 
" But there is no sacrifice in the Parable of the 
Prodigal ” 

C I Andrew’s stirred himself, as we hoped 
" Oh, isn t there ? I think the face of the father 
was absolutely haggard when he met the boy That 
is truly the Atonement People say that God cannot 
suffer God revealed in Christ can suffer and can tnily 
feel our sin Christ said the father ran to the boy 
Do you think there was no suffering? Was there no 
agony, that made him run for joy when he saw his 
boy coming home? I know this is all symbolical 
language, picture language, about the infinite God 
but God in His infinite being is wore than this language 
denotes, not less His final name is Love " 
***** 

"Two last questions one — when will our Lord 

return ? " 

C F Andrews had pondered long on the subject, 
but he had no special Guidance 

" I think He is always coming That idea of the 
outward coming of our Lord has to be sublimated, and 
when you come to St John's Gospel, you get complete 
sublimation For instance, Jesus says * I will come 
again and receive you unto myself , that where I am, 
there ye may be also ’ He comes and goes But there 
is always an eternal coming and going in St Johns 
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Gospel In tins Gospel He said of John, ‘ If I will that 
he^ tarry till I come, what is that to thee? ' 

“ I have no doubt St John heard when he was quite 
joung about 'coming in the clouds', but when he 
grew older, he saw it was not m the clouds, but in 
those signs of the new coming — the signs 'he told them 
would come, such as the destruction of Jerusalem and 
the new age of religious life and other future happenings 
as given in St Luke One of the days of the Son of 
Man was in relation to the Great War, and I believe 
that Chnst was really there in the Great War " 

" The Angels of lions? " 

" No , the whole thing You get that in the Parable 
of the tree putting forth new leaves The Great War 
meant the breaking up of the old civilisation, and now 
>ou see the new shoots springing forth " 

" What new shoots? " 

" I think the Oxford Group Movement is one of them , 
and we see the birth among the nations of a completely 
new conception of life ” 

***** 

" From our own experience and observation, can God 
be trusted always to provide? Can one absolutely 
rely upon a spiritual law of ‘ seek first and all 
these things shall be added unto you ' ? " 

" Yes I have no doubt whatever on that point 
The sublimest utterance in the Old Testament is that 
of Job, ' Though He slay me yet will I trust m Him ' 
The biggest question m life is just that Can we get 
that spirit of trust in God and keep it when the dark 
hours come? It is no opiate It is the highest act of 
courage It is just that very thing that makes life 
worth living 

"Surely the divmest thing in all history, m all 
literature, m all man's ideal aspiration, and hope, and 
courage, and faith, was that cry from the Cross, * My 
God, My God, why hast Thou forsaken me? ' For 
while Chnst had, at that awful moment, the sense of 
utter loneliness. He dung with all the greater intensity 
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to His Father. ‘ My God, My God/ He cries — never, 
even in that agony, losing personal touch. 

" It is only when one has gone to that extreme point 
that the Divine assurance comes flowing in. 

“ Man's extremity is God’s opportunity." 



PART FIVE 

IN THE BEAUTY OF THE LILIES 



CHAPTER I 


THE VANISHED FACE 


As lor me, I -mil behold Thy face m righteousness I shall 
be satisfied, when I awake, with Thy likeness — David 


My Beloved is white and ruddy 
The cbiefest among ten thousand 
His body is as ivory work overlaid with sapphires 
His aspect is like Lebanon excellent as the cedars 
His mouth is most sweet yea He is altogether lovely 
Solomon 

* • • • » 

But we all with unveiled face reflecting as a mirror the 
glory of the Lord are transformed into the same image from 
glory to glory, even as from the Lord the Spirit — SI Paul 

Who is sufficient for these things ? 

We know that David was " mddy and of a fair 
countenance ” , that Moses was " a goodly child, ' 
and "divinely beautiful”, that Esau, Elijah and 
John the Baptist were of a rougher type, but none 
of the four Gospels of Jesus attempts to describe, not 
so much as by a single sentence, the appearance of 
our Lord, or the " fashion of His countenance " 

Why? 

We can only guess 

Sundar Singh, in his visions, saw Christ as a glorious 
spiritual body, sitting on a throne, * a Figure ineffable 
and indescribable His face shone like the sun, but 
in no way dazzling, and so sweet that without any 
difficulty I can gaze at it — always smiling, a loving 
glorious smile I felt when first I saw Him, as if 
there were some old and forgotten connection between 
us, as though He had said, * I am He through whom 
j ou were created ’ " * 

* The Sadku (Streeter and App&s&my) 

389 
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The Sadhu was told that God wis not to be seen in 
Heaven any more than on earth, for God Is infinite, 
but Chnst was there, the image of the invisible God 
and onl} in Him can God be seen If ever we should 
become infinite, we might then see the infinite God. 
Chnst is the image of God — that image in which God 
created man , but only imperfectl} stamped on other 
men Tins explains that feeling of recognition of 
Chnst, as one known long ago, experienced b> all on 
their entry to the Heavenly state All sinners have 
an thin themselves a battered image of their Divine 
Creator, Whom the} recognise and worship when 
they arc changed 

\Vas a description of Chnst omitted from the four 
Gospels because we cam' with us our own battered 
image of the Infinite ? Who can say ? 

***** 

The visitation of the Spuat has been the most potent 
proof of the Living Chnst from the first da}S of 
Christiamt} But that has not presented most of the 
great artists from aspinng to portray the outstanding 
Figure of history And although the popularly accepted 
portraits of our Lord arc widely different, there is as 
we know a traditional likeness which can be traced 
in most of the paintings 

Whence came this traditional likeness which we all 
recognise m different paintings — the only treasure 
inherited from the time of the Apostles (as Sir W}ke 
Bayliss contended) about which the Church of Chnst 
has never quarrelled? These traditional portraits 
moreover, have been authenticated down the ages 
and indeed m our own time by special manifestations 
to the faithful sometimes to the physical eje ana 
sometimes to the inner spiritual or introspective eye 
and the writer has no doubt there has been a Divine 
purpose in thus perpetuating through the centuries 
the earthly image of our Lord 

As the second Adam Jesus was a new creation 
Who must have been divinely fair, like the first 
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eternal punty, goodness, truth, and beauty which 
were in Him and flowed from Him must have shone 
m His countenance, though Isaiah’s description of 
His visage being so marred and His form without 
comeliness may have been a realistic prevision of His 
appearance on the Cross - 

Probably no one has ever been more favoured with 
the beatific vision of the Lord Jesus than St Teresa, 
who was at no loss to account for the manifestations, 
the beauty of which was so great that no language 
could describe them, although her father confessor 
suggested they might be of Satanic origin She, 
herself, has graphically narrated how, on one of the 
feasts of St Paul, " there stood before me the most 
Sacred Humanity, as painters represent Him after 
the Resurrection, in great beauty and majesty " She 
attempted to have the actual likeness of our Lord, as 
she had seen Hun, committed to canvas It is just 
possible that somewhere m the aristocratic art collec- 
tions of Spam the picture which she gave to the Dube 
of Alva may still be preserved 

How much she was impressed by this manifestation 
is shown by her declaration, “ If in heaven itself 
there was nothing else to delight our eyes but the 
great beauty of glorified bodies, that would be exces- 
sive bliss, particularly the humanity of Jesus Christ, 
our Lord ” 

To enable her to bear this transcendent vision, she 
was dealt with at first, as she duly learnt, according 
to the weakness of her nature " It pleased our Lord 
one day, when I was in prayer, to show me His hands, 
and His hands only The beauty of them was so great, 
that no language can describe them A few days later 
I saw His Divine Face, and I was utterly entranced " 
She could not understand why He limited Himself m 
this way, seeing that afterwards He showed Himself 
fully, except for the weakness of her mortal nature 

In one of her earlier experiences, she recalls, “ Christ 
appeared to me stern and grave, giving me to under- 
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stand what in my conduct was offensive to Him 
I saw Him with tne eyes of the soul, more distinctly 
than I could have seen Him with the eyes of the 
body* ” x 

Eventually Teresa began to suspect that she had 
only’ fancied these things " But our Lord made such 
haste to bestow this grace upon me and to declare the 
reality of it that all doubts of the vision being a fancy 
on my part were quickly taken away, and ever since 
I see most clearly how silly I was 
“Tor if," she enthusiastically proceeds, “I were 
to spend many years in devising how to picture to 
myself anything so beautiful, I should never be able, 
nor ev en know how to do it , for it is bey ond the reach 
of any imagination here below " 

" It is not a brilliancy' which dazzles, but a delicate 
whiteness and a brilliancy infused furnishing the most 
excessive delight to the eyes, never weaned thereby, 
nor by' the visible bnghtness, which enables us to see 
a beauty so Divine It is a light so different from any 
light here below, that the very bnghtness of the sun 
we see, in comparison with the bnghtness and light 
before our eyes, seems to be something so obscure 
that no one would ever wish to open his eyes 
again 

"Now and then it seemed to me that what I saw 
was an image , but most frequently' it was not so 
It was Christ Himself, judging by the bnghtness in 
which He was pleased to show Himself Sometimes 
the vision was so indistinct that I thought it was an 
image, but still not like a picture, however well painted 
If what I saw was an image, it was a living image — 
not a dead man, but the Living Christ I He comes at 
times in majesty so great that no one can have any 
doubt that it is our Lord Himself especially after 
Communion Oh, ray Jesus, who can desen be the 
Majesty wherein Thou show est Thyself? 

' He who shall have had the true vision coming 
from God detects the false visions at once, for though 
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they begin with a certain sweetness and joy, the soul 
rejects them of itself ” 

***** 

Sundar Singh, as a boy, saw Chnst after listening 
to readings of the Bible which roused his fighting 
Sikh blood to fury One day he took his Bible, 
soaked it m kerosene oil, and threw it in the fire, 
because the religion of the West was false and they 
must destroy it 

Still he was tormented with doubt and unrest He 
was just fifteen, but he made up his mind to settle 
his doubts once and for ever If there were no God, 
he had no intention of continuing this miserable life 
An express tram thundered past the bottom of the 
garden every morning at five o'clock On the following 
day he would throw himself under that train if there 
was no answer to his prayer for satisfaction and peace 
He woke up at three, had a cold bath, and prayed 
God to show him the way of salvation , otherwise he 
would kill himself 

Suddenly the room was filled with radiant, glorious 
light Sundar looked up in amazement What was 
this light ? Was the house on fire ? Then m the light 
he saw a Figure, splendid beyond earthly dreams, and 
smiling at him in heavenly love Who was He ? .The 
Buddha? Krishna? or some other Holy One, who 
had heard his prayers? Yet what were those wound 
marks on His hands ? Then the Figure spoke in a voice 
of melodious sweetness asking m Hindustani, how 
long he would persecute Him since He was the Saviour 
of the world and had died for him 

The boy fell at the feet of his Master, knowing Him 
at last * Jesus Chnst is not dead, but living, and it 
must be Himself , " henceforward he became the Lion- 
Hearted Warrior , and the Apostle of India * 
***** 

Catherine of Sienna, the greatest female saint of 
* Sundar Singh Sanders and Judah SPCK 
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the Order of St Dominic looking at the sk) above 
her church, saw a majestic throne whereon sat our 
Lord m magnificent robes, extending His hand towards 
the little girl in blessing while beneath Him stood 
St Peter, St Paul, and St John surrounded b) 
angelic figures Afterwards He told her that she 
could have a convent cell within her heart where He 
could dwell, so that she would still be alone with Hun 
while she was ministering to others 

• * • * * 

Butler relates a remarkable vision beheld bv St 
Trancis during the Teast of the Exaltation of the Cross 
in which there appeared a seraph with six shining 
wings blazing with fire bearing down from the higher 
part of the heaven with a most rapid flight and between 
his wings the Figure of a man crucified 
St Francis experienced a sudden joy at the familiar 
presence of His Lord under the figure of a seraph 
Who fixed on him His eyes in the most gracious and 
tender manner but the sorrowful sight of His cruci 
fixion pierced his soul with compassion This wonder 
ful vision was shown by an interior fight to mean that 
he was not to be transformed into a resemblance with 
Jesus by the martyrdom of the flesh but m his heart 
by the fire of His love 

The vision disappeared but marks began afterwards 
to appear on St Francis own limbs and various parts 
of his body resembling those he had seen in this vision 
of the Crucifixion 

***** 

The story of Joan of Arc presents one of the most 
remarkable and pathetic chapters in world histoiy 
No reference to visions which are proved by their sequel 
is complete without passing allusion to this extra 
ordinary girl who was guided to save the destinies 
of France Between her and the local church one 
summer afternoon when seated in her garden there 
shone a wonderful light out of which came a simple 
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message m a soft and beautiful voice Frightened at 
first, she composed herself, and out of the light came 
some vague forms, one of which became defined as a 
man with wings and wearing a crown— St Michael — 
exhorting her to be good, and assuring her that God 
would help her suffering country, that she must go 
to help the King of France, and that she would restore 
to him his kingdom After her martyrdom a re* 
pentant Government wrote m red ink against the name 
of her village “ Free from taxation for ever — for the 
Maid's sake ” 

***** 

In all ages the visions have come, and still He comes 
and goes. He comes calling sinners to repentance 
sustaining His loyal followers during trial or preparing 
them to be strong against coming odds A vision of 
our suffering Lord on the Cross was seen by one man 
in England a quarter of a century ago, and this resulted 
m a chain of Spint kindled flames now encircling the 
globe Frequently one hears stones of the Lord 
manifesting Himself A girl meets Him, leaves her 
work and follows in a new direction, where the task 
is harder and there is much sacrifice 

Reggie Holme, formerly head boy of Winchester 
School, says 

“ The power worked that night and I prayed before 
I went to bed Strange but I felt conscious that 
Christ was standing there Next morning I had the 
same sense of Chnst being in my room I always 
pictured Chnst standing by the Lake shore Here in 
college He was standing by me encouraging strengthen- 
ing I knew now I had emerged from a gilded cage 
That morning the trees were greener, the skies were 
bluer, the birds were singing The New Testament 
was alive for me at last 

C F Andrews saw Him and undertook a successful 
humamtanan mission as a direct consequence, Hugh 
Redwood has already recorded his consciousness of a 
Presence , Olive Jones an unforgettable experience at 
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the altar rad Bunns' Holy Communion, a hospital 
matron the other cacntng described to a Group meeting 
lion the Lord came and shoued her His hands and 
said she must gi\c linn the keys of all the house 
instead of the guest-room only , and the curate of a 
fashionable London church declared that when m 
a rage recently, he saw the Lord standing m the door- 
way of lus own room, looking perhaps as when He 
" turned and looked on Peter ” And the curate 
became a changed man 

A deep impression was made upon Congregationalists 
bv the Chairman of the Congregational union, Dr 
H Ehet Lewis, speaking in the City Temple on May 
9th, IQJ3 when he said that one Sunday fast October 
something happened " What exactly happened — 
how it came and how it went I cannot tell I 
found myself confronted with a question * If you 
were allowed to go back and spend the season with 
one of the noblest souls of all tune, whom would you 
choose ? In a moment faces began to range them* 
seh es, so that I could recognise many of them 

fair souls 

In one incessant eQIaence of light 

" The w eal th of choice was embarrassing Suddenly 
another question filled the air, as with dear sound — 
But where is Jesus Christ ? They, as well as I, seemed 
to hear that question for in a moment with one mo\ e- 
ment they all turned in one direction — all as far as 
I could see (Buddha was among them) Their faces 
were radiant Before now they were suffused with still 
warmer glow I also turned For there He stood, W 
shimng robe alone, on a little height Alone yet 
not aloof, separate from saints as from sinners, but 
the most approachable of all What made Him great 
brought Him near Lord indeed He was but Lord oi 
Light Pnnce, but Prince of peace. King, but King 
of love .. 

How the vision ended after that, I cannot recall. 
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perhaps I passed unconsciously into deeper, duller 
sleep But when I awoke it was still vivid " 
While this book was being written, a Dutch business 
man called and told the writer of a triple mamfesta 
tion, first his dying father, in passing, had received 
direct proof that "Jesus Christ is the Son of God ", 
then his brother-in law, already a powerful preacher 
of the Dutch Lutheran Church, received so vivid a 
manifestation of the Lord that he could talk of nothing 
else for the next three days , then his sister, who recalled 
her father’s experience, while renewing her efforts to 
assist her husband, lamented that she had not been 
accounted worthy of seeing Hun Who is invisible 
Meanwhile her husband s spiritual convictions deepened 
perceptibly; he spoke with greater confidence and 
fervour, his ministrations being signally blessed 
It was several years after the minister s vital ex- 
perience, that his wife's earnest prayers for this special 
blessing of our Lord's appearance also found response 
in a glonous and startlingly beautiful manifestation 
of Himself to her 

***** 

A fnend of the writer prayed many tunes to be able 
to realise the presence of God though she hardly 
knew what she meant by this prayer, beyond a longing 
for a more vivid faith And then one night a vision 
came 

" I awoke to find the wall opposite my bed had 
vanished m an unearthly light, radiantly white It 
seemed to stream dazzhngly from the left No words 
can describe the whiteness of that light, it was instinct 
with life and love, and there is no comparison with 
it on earth, the whitest field of snow in dazzling 
sunlight is incomparable with the uncreated light of God 
“ And the light was life the essence of life, vibrating 
life, and the light and life were love, almost unbearable 
m its intensity And in the centre of this stream of 
lwht and life and love the essence and manifestation 
thereof, was our Lord 
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*' On either side were two spirit forms These I could 
bear to look upon — radiant beings clothed in light, 
enveloped in the radiance that came from the Master 

" But I could not bear to look upon Jesus, the 
radiance was too dazzling, only at the vesture of light 
and lo\c which clothed Him. Somewhere a silent 
voice seemed to say, 4 You can never again say you 
cannot realise the Presence of God,' and looking back 
from the ocean of love, I saw the Crucifixion, and 1 
seemed to think that the awfulness of the Crucifixion 
was as nothing to this overwhelming love I mean 
that the love required to endure the agony was only 
a very small part of this manifestation And I re- 
member thinking, There is no sm that this awful, 
measureless love would not forgive — it covered in- 
numerable times any sm that could ever be committed 
I seemed to remember my lifeless body lying on the 
bed, but I cannot remember going back to it The 
next morning my waking thoughts were of prayer, 
but how many miles and miles away words seemed 
from the experience f but there came to me the memory 
of the vision, and it seemed to say, ' Tell the world 
it is all love, the slightest action that is done in love 
lifts one up to partake of Divine love,' and m later 
years the thought I was to cling to to save me from 
utter despair was this, ‘ Remember the immensity 
of that love There is no sm that it cannot for- 
give ’ ” 

***** 

The Rev A J Gossip, in his remarkable book /« 
Christ’s Stead, tells how, on his induction at St Mat- 
thew's, Glasgow, he told the people rashly that he could 
not preach well, but would give them the veiy best 
that was in him, and some months later, when he had 
forgotten all about it, and was carrying a wretched 
sermon knocked together somehow in hot and flustered 
days, he came on Jesus Chnst, half way up the pulpit 
stairs, saw Hun quite plainly, and heard Him saying 
" And is this your very best this week 7 " 
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He looked Hun in the face without fear, for His 
eyes were the kindest he had ever seen, thought the 
thing out there face to face with Hun, and dared to 
answer back, in view of the full gaze, that it seemed 
it almost was the best he could do He said nothing, 
but He smiled, and Arthur John Gossip preached with 
a queer exultant elation, feeling that the wretched 
sermon he earned was approved 
And again, in the same book, the same writer speaks 
of those " cruel Glasgow stairs ” One day visiting, 
he turned in about ten at night, dog-tired, to yet another 
stair, but paused at the foot, determining to go to- 
morrow' Someone passed him and went up And lie 
knew Who He was, heard Him say, " Well, if you 
won't go, then I must go Myself," saw indeed only a 
dim greyness of mounting shoulders, dreadfully tired 
shoulders He ran up after Him, and Christ and he 
went in together 

# * • * * 

Mary Toms lelt protected by a Presence accom- 
panying her through the depths of a wood on a dark 
night during one of her preaching expeditions as a 
lay preacher among the Bible Christians a hundred 
years ago, Shackleton wrote of a mysterious unseen 
Presence accompanying his party over snow and ice 
when going farthest south , and Nebuchadnezzar, 
looking into the burning fiery furnace, into which he 
had cast Shadrach, Meshach, and Abednego, said 
" Lo, I see four men loose, walking in the midst of 
the fire, and they have no hurt, and the aspect of 
the fourth is like a son of the Gods " 

A fnend of ours received a message from the super- 
natural, saying, “ Jesus Chnst is truly the Son of God 
and the greatest Spirit in the Universe " This fnend 
fell ill, and his wife thought he was dying A Shining 
One stood at her bedside and reassured her When he 
recovered he asked how she knew the difference between 
a vision and a dream and was told the recipient of a 
special vision is also given the knowledge that it 
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is an authentic vision whose purpose will be duly 
rev ealed 

***** 

Eight years of strain had brought E Stanley Jones, 
author of The Chnst of the Indian Road, to a state of 
nenous exhaustion, brain fatigue, collap'e and un- 
preparedness to face the call of interpreting Chnst to 
the national movements sweeping over India Unless 
help came from somewhere, he must surrender his 
missionary career And while in prayer, not particu- 
larly thinking of himself, a Voice seemed to say , " Are 
you y ourself ready' for this work to which I hav e called 
you? *' 

"No, Lord, I am done for I have reached the 
end of my rope," he answered And the Voice re- 
plied, " If you will turn that over to Me and not worry 
about it, I will take care of it " And he quickly 
answered, "Lord, I close the bargain right here 
For long afterwards he hardly knew he had a body 
He went through the days, working far into the night, 
and wondered why' he should e\er go to bed at all. 
for there was not the slightest trace of tiredness He 
seemed possessed by life and peace and rest — by 
Christ Himself He had ne\er had such health He 
seemed to have tapped new life for body, mind, and 
spirit, for it was more than a physical touch, and he 
had done nothing but take it Chnst to him had 
become life No wonder The Chnst of the Indian 
Road was a best seller 

Schweitzer, living a life of self sacrifice among the 
most benighted inhabitants of Africa, has discovered 
that Chnst calls, and at some stage of the pilgrimage 
we undertake m response. He reveals H i m self 

" He was there," said the late F Herbert Stead, in 
his book The Unseen Leadership, describing how, in 
time of deep sorrow and perplexity, the instinctive 
verdict of his consciousness was that he was not alone 
but that " One walked with me and fain would comfort 
me , One Who so walked with His disciples of yore ' 
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And one morning at Ckford Jic set out along the 
Ifilcv Road and came under the trees that leaned over 
the footway , not far from Magdalen Bridge 
" And then — ■* O moment one and infinite t * He 
was there beside me No vision; nothing visible 
No sound; nothing audible No reminiscence no 

E hantasm, but Himself, Jesus, once of Nazareth 
fnmistakibly ov erpowenngly He . When His 
objective Presence impinges on the human conscious 
ness, when His Transcendent Personality invades 
and masters a human personality there is no longer 
need or question of proof My whole being was 
one passionate vibration of awe, wonder, gratitude, 
lore, and adoration It was as far removed as possible 
from being m an> merely passive state It took all 
of me, every power within me, raised to its intensest 
activity to receive what I could of the Infinite Gift 
So I readied the v ery transport of certitude " 

* * • * * 

“ Lo, I am with jou alway, even unto the end of 
the world’* 

Two persons, known to us have recently received 
remarkable leading to show that Hofmann s portraits 
of " Gethsemanc * and the ' Rich \ oung Ruler " 
w ere inspired and are almost true-to-bfe representations 
if not inspired as w orhs of art and one was shown that 
the Spirit likeness painted under Guidance from 
beyond ” by Bertha Valerius, which holds pride of 
place in a Stockholm church is also a recognisable 
portrait, though not accurate in detail ^ 

Instead of preaching a sermon from the text * And 
they cast him out, a text nch in possibilities, the 
Rev Charles W Posnett, the famous missionary, back 
from Hv derabad told tw o stones at Swanwick, in May, 
IQ33 which kept the interest tense and strained 

A low caste Indian had witnessed to a high-caste 
Hindu who came to the compound announcing his 
decision to serve Jesus Christ He joined the staff, 
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and re\ealed qualities of devotion to his new Master 
which delighted the missionaries One day he was 
entrusted with special work among his own people 
who hired some of the panah class, prepared to do 
anything for money, to attack and maltreat him 

They knocked him down and continued to dl u'e 
him The greatest insult that can be offered to a high 
caste Hindu is to belabour him with their shoes, and 
this they did 

After his escape and return to the compound, Mr 
Posnett asked him if he had been frightened during 
the attack The young Hindu said "No," and ga\e 
the reason * while his attackers were maltreating him, 
the Lord suddenly manifested Himself as He may have 
appeared when He was being flogged by the Roman 
soldiers The young Indian heard Him saying^ 
" Father, forgive them, they know not what the) do 

The missionary was confident that our Lord really 
manifested Himself to the convert w hile he was suffering 
for the Name 

From the same compound there was sent out 
another > oung convert, one of the panah class, accom- 
panied by his wife and child, to occupy a small shack 
and preach Chnst in the village Each night for the 
first three nights they were attacked and pelted with 
every descnbable and mdescnbable form of filth, 
which plastered the intenor and the occupants, rnclud 
mg the mother and baby They declined to report 
their assailants to the police or to desert their mission 
outpost, but prayed God to support them and to forgive 
their enemies 

On the morning of the fourth day, the nng leader of 
the attackers was arrested for a robbery in a neigh 
bouring village which had occurred at the time he 
was leading the attack with excrement on the shack 
Though he deserved punishment, he had not com 
nutted the crime with which he was charged, but he 
could not defend himself in the courts, nor could he 
afford a counsel to defend him and pro\ e his innocence 
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To everybody's astonishment, the pariah missionary 
went over and spoke up for him ; he proved his inno- 
cence, and obtained his acquittal, though the Judge said 
afterwards that the accused richly deserved punishment. 

After that exhibition of forgiving love, the pariah 
missionaries became accepted by all the village, low- 
caste and high-caste alike, and were afterwards often 
to be seen in their humble abode 
The Lord had not manifested Himself personally, but 
in this indirect way He had nevertheless answered the 
prayers of His low-caste Indian servants. 

Miss A Mildred Cable, used so remarkably in the 
China Inland Mission, told the writer she saw the 
Lord when she was a girl and regarded that mani- 
festation as a call to future service ; and her new book 
Something Happened abundantly proves that she has 
undertaken it. 


The Rev. W. Richardson, of the Stanford Avenue 
Church, Brighton, says he was conscious, during Holy 
Communion some years ago, of Someone moving down 
the far aisle, next the right-hand wall : our Lord Him- 
self, Who paused as He reached the Iast_few pews, 
and turned towards the congregation, seated between 
the inner aisles His was a mantled figure, without 
light or colour, suggesting a form passing in a shadowed 
place. " How long He was there I cannot tell; but 
as the bread and wine were distributed I became con- 
scious that He had visited us in a peculiar manner, and 
without telling the congregation explicitly what I had 
seen, I exclaimed, to the still bowing people : ' He is 
here 1 He is here * ' I remember nothmg more except 
that there was an intensity, a reality, about our Com- 
munion that night that I have seldom felt before, or 

^^His face was in profile and the torso was mantled. 

I could not describe the eyes, nor the colour of the hair. 
The face was like, but not exactly, a replica of Hof- 
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matin's picture Ten years later, w hen I saw for the 
first time Bertha Valerius’ picture of the Christ, I 
noticed a close resemblance to the face I had seen in 
my vision " 

The minister told the writer of this experience after 
the first edition of this book had been published, but 
before he had read it The point of this statement wall 
appear on a later page 


After many stumbling attempts to follow the light, 
there came to one person still living a manifestation 
of the Blessed One, enabling him to divine a great 
mystery He saw that the ceaseless yearning of sinful 
humanity, issuing in mortal error, unhappy marriages 
and the soiled atmosphere of divorce courts, was but 
a pitifully misguided attempt to enter that bliss fore 
ordained for everyone in the state of mystic union 
which we call the “ Communion of Saints,’ and which 
is so little understood 

True wisdom comes when man and woman know 
that not m beauty of form or colour, not in love-light 
in lover's eyes or in lover s embrace, can there be found 
abiding joy, wherever sought, or however often ex- 
perienced, for these and all other human joys are 
but ephemeral counterfeits, permissible for a purpose, 
of the abiding bliss into winch we may be drawn in 
the Kingdom of many mansions, planned before the 
foundation of the world, over which Christ reigns, 
the King in His Beauty 

" This mystery is great," says Paul, " but I speak 
m regard to Christ and the Church ' The mystery 
is deepened to most of us through the divisions of sex 
and some of these mystical experiences are unwisely 
discounted as pathological by those who do not under 
stand, but to those who see the vision, like Sundar 
Singh, who said, “ My Bride is Christ," the rapturous 
and eternal purpose is clear , and so, too, is the necessity 
for stressmg purity of life and the sanctity of marriage , 
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for though they are but symbols of the eternal and 
mystic union, a violation of those symbols must im- 
mediately produce a weakening of the spiritual vision, 
seeing that " to be carnally minded is death " 

We Christians miss the true understanding because 
we are prone to think of the departed as wraiths of 
the vasty deep, instead of glorified spiritual bodies 

And uncomponnded is their essence pure 
Not tied or manacled with joint or limb 

Their delicately conceived and infinitely more 
sensitised spiritual bodies freed from the shackles of 
earth, are now capable of enjoying the inrush of heavenly 
glory, for Heaven's ecstasy is more than joy m behold- 
ing the beatific vision, and moving therein, it is 
continuous and ineffable holy rapture, beside which all 
earthly experiences are heavy and dead, and at the 
best, the vainest counterfeits 
For a full half hour this state of ineffable rapture 
was anticipated on this earth by one to whom the 
Light had come, he saw into past errors and looked 
forward down a glonous golden highway, guarded by 
signposts of white punty, while experiencing a foretaste 
of paradise that would have been ecstasy intolerable but 
for the change he seemed to have undergone, transformed 
awhile into a vibrant spiritual body, burning like the 
bush in the wilderness, though not consumed The 
secret of the ages became dear from this state of Holy 
Communion with the Infinite, and the eternal esoteric 
truth in the Lord s words Tor in Hea\ en men neither 
marry, nor are given in mamage, but are as the Angels 
of God 1 * 

And he showed me a pure nver of water of life dear 
as crystal, proceeding out of the throne of God and of 
the Lamb 

" High understanding it is ' says Mother Julian 
of Norwich, “ to see and know that God dwelleth 
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in our soul ; and a higher understanding it is ... to 
know that our soul . . . dwellcth in God's substance 
... I saw no difference between God and our sub- 
stance, but as it were all God.” 

And Mother Julian explains that this earth life 
of ours, this preliminary to our dwelling in God’s 
substance and God’s substance in us in ecstasy, is 
but as a period of penance. " For He beholdeth us 
so tenderly that He seeth all our living as penance 
Nature's longing ... is our natural penance — the 
highest as to my sight.” 

Or, as Father Woidlock expressed it, ” Sin has much 
to do with the suffering, but suffering can be sublimated 
and sanctified, and can be the greatest source of the 
spiritual development of the' soul, and can increase that 
measure of capacity for God's beatific vision which will 
be the measure oj each one’s eternal bliss.” 

When on my day of life the night is falling. 

And in the winds, from unsunned spaces blown. 

I hear far voices out of darkness calling. 

My feet to paths unknown. 


There from the music round about me stealing 
I fain would leam a new and holy song, 

Atfd find at last, beneath Thy Trees of healing. 
The Life for which I long 

Whither. 
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THE BRIGHT SHADOW 


Thine eye shall see the King in His beauty 

Isaiah 


lake some bright dream, that comes unsought. 
When slumbers o er me roll 
Thine image ever fills my thought. 

And charms my ravished soul 

Ray Palmer 


Thou art fairer than the children of men grace is poured Into 
thy lips, therefore God hath blessed Thee for ever —Psalms 

Days of dullness and irritation 
Drab days and days of sympathy with Jonah " It 
is better for me to die than to live ,f ,, 

And then — the Day 


Red letter days arrive occasionally, rarely , and 
become a memory Days of colour and warmth and 
spun gold, glittering m the sombre calendar of our years 
Dream days, opening gloriously in morning's glow, 
flowing in musical rapture around the arc of noon, 
sinking with joyous abandon into twilight 

The dream day trembles, shivers,* and breaks with 
the night Disillusion has come with the shadows, 
just another broken astern 
•* E en as I stooped to drink they fled and mocked " 


407 
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Heaven glides into our consciousness and vanishes 
abruptly Red-letter da}s may issue in sombre 
melancholy Nevertheless, the memory is ours for 
when Heaven comes down our souls to greet, we are for 
once in step with universal life, walking amid “the 
solemn hush of Nature newly born " 

Sometimes the Da} is spent — not rapturously hv ed — 
in the daily round of shop or office, field or pulpit, 
among the-busy multitude beckoned and called calling 
and beckoning during every passing minute And all 
the time moving in altitudes so lofty and ranfied that 
nothing disturbs our inward peace, which passeth the 
4 understanding of us all 

Whether, we are in the body or out of the body, we 
can hardly tell, and never think to inquire, for we are 
m step with our spirits, and the marching stars the 
rhythms of mighty universes, in tune with the Infinite 
Spint of God Tasks thought impossible, at which we 
have timidly recoiled, are now unconsidered taken m a 
stride, not even glanced back upon over a hurrjing 
shoulder We were called — }ea, challenged — and 
divinely # empowered to respond, and so in the 
dream day s forward thrust we became strong and did 
exploits 


An old fnend, the Rev Elias Jenkins invited the 
writer to Bidef6j-d to conduct a w eek s services It was 
a new experience and the week sped by, there were 
many meetings and a good deal of personal work with 
inquirers So far as we remember, that busy Sunday 
of January Sth 1933 was spiritually unclouded 

The day was crowded with activities , six addresses 
had to be given and partly because of the busy week 
that had passed none had been prepared 
Immediately after breakfast, personal witness began , 
two addresses followed during church service m the 
morning, a caller’s spiritual difficulties occupied the 
time intervening betu een service and lunch — a fruitful 
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talk, for he joined the evening chorus of witness There 
followed a busy afternoon, a busier evening, witnessings 
continuing unabated till midnight 


He came that morning 

The congregation were singing m the High Street 
Church at Bideford and we were in the pulpit The 
church is large, and there is a fine window over the 
entrance lobby away at the far end Why this un- 
accountable moisture in our eyes, on our cheeks? 
It first draws our attention to Him * 1 

Unquestionably He was there, about two thirds 
down the church, above the congregatin'; and 
moving, moving towards the light * * 

Unutterable beauty 1 1 No halo, the noble, head 
upraised in profile, slightly turning tot the wndow. 
Incomparable richness of colour and form.. * hfotiri art 
galleiy, or m modern ballroom, has ever such exquisite 
beauty of form or colour ravished the beholder s gafe 
Afterwards we read for the first time that “ legendary “ 
description, said to have come from a Homan Pro-* 
Consul, and contained in the Vatican Library' which 
Sir Edwin Arnold changed to great poetry, reprinted in 
the opening pages of this book, and there was,httle 
difference in what we saw and what we read , * though 
there was nothing terrible m Hun * ** * 

" His fair hair is long, flowing down, to the ears'tmd^ 
thence to His shoulders It is slightly crisped and* 
curled parted in the middle and falling on either side 
as is the custom of a Nazarene His cheeks are some- 
what rosy, the nose and mouth are well-shaped, the 
beard is thick and the colour of a npe hazel nut, it is 
short and parted in the middle ^ 

“ Hvs look reveals both wisdom arid candour His 
blue eyes at times flash with sudden -fire 
“This man, usually so gentle in comersation, be- 
comes terrible when He reprimands, but e\en at such 
times there seems to emanate from His Person a safe 
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serenity . * His voice is grave, reserved, and 
modest He is as handsome as a man can be He is 
called Jesus, the Son of Mary " 

We could not see the colour of his fe} es, but 

Wine colour shone His hair 
Glittering and waved — an aureole folded down 

There was crimson, shading to blue and deepening into 
purple, shewing in the mantle about His shoulders 
He may have been there for five minutes, or even 
ter^, we cannot say He stayed on, moving slowly 
towards the light- ? And presently He was not there 

* ScTfa? as we know, nqne dther saw Him that morning, 
for He'Svai not'seen with. eyes, nor was He imagined, 
&nd even if»He*were an ’.obi ectivisation from the sub- 
conscious, it was because He was there too We had 
never^dmotfibgly dwelt on the personal appearance of 
the Lord until the Manifestation * 

If Jlis coming had been imagined, a far more adequate 
description would now be possible , but the imagination 
is incapable of reproducing what passed before our 
intenor^eye that eye of the Spirit, with which we shall 
see -eternally 

i Beholding it was as though we saw through ram 
washed^ glass, yet the vision was distinct, we read 
aSterwaids St Teresas dictum that a manifestation is 
conditioned in degree by spiritual progress 

* "What mattered afterwards whether our address was 
clearly thought-out * m a state of exaltation, words 
flowed easily from a tongue given sudden release, and a 
brain miraculously quickened and clarified. 

* • * * • 

That evemng, in another pulpit m the same town we 
asked, “ Shall we see H i m again ? ” 

The service had just begun 

* And He returned 

In the morning, only His head and shoulders were 
visible showing entrancmgly beautiful,, through one’s 
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ram shadow ed vision His full Figure came clear m the 
evening, again in the same position — two thirds down 
the church and above the congregation , a Figure of 
majesty and deep solemnity, a tall Figure, but kneeling 
In the morning His head seemed small, though 
exquisitely proportioned, in the evening He was 
looking towards the pulpit, full face, a patrician face, 
pale, suffering, almost an oval, with eyes deep set and 
dignity indescribable The morning's manifestation 
suggested Hofmann's portrait of " GethSemane,' 
though reposefully beautiful and with “no trace of 
agony , and not vety dissimilar .from -*the " spirit 
drawing " in Stockholm But the evening manifesta- 
tion was of One motionless, and of far greater reeality 
than is suggested by either portrait ** . 


He wore a robe, and jt was whue-uuuenieam.ra v 
11 continuation of a pallid f&ce that was almost haggard, 
praying for the world And the robe coveting the tali'* 
Figure shaded into blue and purple and then info the 
neutral blackness of the background 4 * ' , 

Trom first to last He made no movement, and 
presently He vanished He had been among us pmd then 
He was not Again human eyes did not behold Hun,* 
nor was He seen by the imagination , for theimagination 
cannot recall the majestic picture of that kneeling^ 
motionless Figure, commanding by example* « * 
But He brought encouragement for the evening 
address , and He supplemented tho one that followed. 
And when the speaker’s thoughts w ere exhausted, and he 
Knew not what next to say he continued speaking, and 
fOT the first tune experienced the joy of speaking in the 
Spirit, speaking of One he had just seen — that Great 
White Figure Who has gone striding triumphantly .< 
down the ages, and to-day still goes forth, conquering 
and to conquer 1 

***** * 
Why that Manifestation to a layman, who had 
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strayed so far away, enabling him, of aU undeserving 
persons, to be “ in the Spint on the Lord s day . 

1 Time trill supply the true answer. . , . . 

Perhaps it was to reinforce his faith, and thereby to 
encourage others with the confident declaration : 


' ’ ONE THING I KNOW. 


THE END 



